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ARISTIDES. 


|RISTIDES, the son of Lysimachus, was of the tribe 

#2 of Antiochus, and the ward of Alopece. Of his 
estate we have different accounts. Some say he 
} was always very poor, and that he left two 
—— daughters behind him, who remained a long time 


4 - unmarried, on account of their poverty. But Demetrius the 


. 


‘Phalerean contradicts this general opinion in his Socrates, and 
says there was a farm at Phalera which went by the name of 
Aristides, and that there he was buried. And to prove that 
there was a competent estate in his family, he produces three 
arguments. The first is taken from the office of archon, which 
made the year bear his name, and which fell to him by lot; 
and for this none took their chance but such as had an income 
of the first degree, consisting of five hundred measures of corn, 
wine, and oil, who therefore were called Pentacosiomedimnt. 
The second argument is founded on the Ostraczsm, by which he 
was banished, and which was never inflicted on the meaner sort, 
but only upon persons of quality, whose grandeur and family 
pride made them obnoxious to the people. The third and 
last is drawn from the Tripods, which Aristides dedicated in 
the temple of Bacchus, on account of his victory in the public 
games, and which are still to be seen, with this inscription: 
“The tribe of Antiochus gained the victory, Aristides defrayed 
the charges, and Archestratus was the author of the play.” 
But this last argument, though in appearance the strongest of 
all, is really a very weak one. For Epaminondas, who, as 
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everybody knows, lived and died poor, and Plato the philoso- 
pher, who was not rich, exhibited very splendid shows : the one 
was at the expense of a concert of flutes at Thebes, and the 
other of an entertainment of singing and dancing performed by 
boys at Athens, Dion having furnished Plato with the money, 
and Pelopidas supplied Epaminondas. For why should good 
men be always averse to the presents of their friends? — While 
they think it mean and ungenerous to receive anything for 
themselves, to lay up or to gratify an avaricious temper, they 
need not refuse such offers as serve the purposes of honour and 
magnificence, without any views of profit. 

As to the Tripods, inscribed with arisTIDES, Panztius shows 
plainly that Demetrius was deceived by the name. For accord- 
ing to the registers, from the Persian to the end of the 
Peloponnesian war, there were only two of the name of Aristides 
who carried the prize in the choral exhibitions, and neither of 
them was the son of Lysimachus; for the former was son to 
Xenophilus, and the latter lived long after, as appears from the 
characters, which were not in use till after Euclid’s time, and 
likewise from the name of the poet Archestratus, which is not 
found in any record or author during the Persian wars; where- 
as mention is often made of a poet of that name, who brought 
his pieces upon the stage in the time of the Peloponnesian 
war. But this argument of Panetius should not be admitted 
without farther examination. 


And as for the Ostracism, every man that was distinguished 


by birth, reputation, or eloquence was liable to suffer by it; 


since it fell even upon Damon, preceptor to Pericles, because he 


was looked upon as a man of superior parts and policy. 
Besides, Idomeneus tells us that Aristides came to be Archon 
not by lot, but by particular appointment of the people. And 
if he was Archon after the battle of Platea,* as Demetrius 
himself writes, it is very probable that, after such great actions, 
and so much glory, his virtue might gain him that office which 
others obtained by their wealth. But it is plain that Demetrius 
laboured to take the imputation of poverty, as if it were some 
great evil, not only from Aristides, but from Socrates too, 
who, he says, besides a house of his own, had seventy mine at 
interest in the hands of Crito. 

Aristides had a particular friendship for Clisthenes, who 

* But Demetrius was mistaken; for Aristides was never Archon after the 


“tel aa which was fought in the second year of the seventy-fifth 


% 
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settled the popular government at Athens, after the expulsion 
of the tyrants;* yet he had, at the same time, the greatest 
veneration for Lycurgus, the Lacedemonian, whom he con- 
sidered as the most excellent of lawgivers; and this led him to 
be a favourer of aristocracy, in which he was always opposed 
by Themistocles, who listed in the party of the commons. 
Some, indeed, say that, being brought up together from their 
infancy, when boys they were always at variance, not only in 
serious matters, but in their very sports and diversions; and 
their tempers were discovered from the first by that opposition. 
The one was insinuating, daring, and artful; variable, and at 
the same time impetuous in his pursuits: the other was solid 
and steady, inflexibly just, incapable of using any falsehood, 
flattery, or deceit, even at play. But Aristo of Chios writes, 
that their enmity, which afterwards came to such a height, 
took its rise from love. 


. > . . ° 


Themistocles, who was an agreeable companion, gained many 
friends, and became respectable in the strength of his popularity. 
Thus, when he was told that “‘he would govern the Athenians 
extremely well if he would but do it without respect of 
persons,” he said, ‘‘ May I never sit on a tribunal where my 
friends shall not find more favour from me than strangers.” 

Aristides, on the contrary, took a method of his own in con- 
ducting the administration. For he would neither consent to 
any injustice to oblige his friends, nor yet disoblige them by 
denying all they asked; and as he saw that many, depending 
on their interest and friends, were tempted to do unwarrantable 
things, he never endeavoured after that support, but declared 
that a good citizen should place his whole strength and security 
in advising and doing what is just and right. Nevertheless, as 
Themistocles made many rash and dangerous motions, and en- 
deavoured to break his measures in every step of government, 
he was obliged to oppose him as much in his turn, partly by 
way of self-defence, and partly to lessen his power, which daily 
increased through the favour of the people. For he thought it 
better that the commonwealth should miss some advantages 
than that Themistocles, by gaining his point, should come at 
last to carry all before him. Hence it was that one day, when 
Themistocles proposed something advantageous to the public, 


* These tyrants were the Pisistratide, who were driven out about the 
sixty-sixth Olympiad. 
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Aristides opposed it strenuously, and with success ; but as he 
went out of the assembly he could not forbear saying, “The 
affairs of the Athenians cannot prosper, except they throw 
Themistocles and myself into the barathrum.” * Another time, 
when he intended to propose a decree to the people, he found it 
strongly disputed in the council, but at last he prevailed. Per- 
ceiving its inconveniences, however, by the preceding debates, 
he put a stop to it, just as the president was going to put it to 
the question, in order to its being confirmed by the people. 
Very often he offered his sentiments by a third person, lest, by 
the opposition of Themistocles to him, the public good should 
be obstructed. 

In the changes and fluctuations of the government, his firm- 
ness was wonderful. Neither elated with honours, nor discom- 
posed with ill success, he went on in a moderate and steady 
manner, persuaded that his country had a claim to his services, 
without the reward either of honour or profit. Hence it was 
that when those verses of Adschylus concerning Amphiaraus 
were repeated on the stage, 


To be, and not to seem, is this man’s maxim ; 
His mind reposes on its proper wisdom, 
And wants no other praise, 


the eyes of the people in general were fixed on Aristides, as the 
man to whom this great encomium was most applicable. Indeed, 
he was capable of resisting the suggestions, not only of favour 
and affection, but of resentment and enmity too, wherever 
justice was concerned. For it is said that when he was 
carrying on a prosecution against his enemy, and after he had 
brought his charge, the judges were going to pass sentence 
without hearing the person accused, he rose up to his assistance 
entreating that he might be heard, and have the privilege which 
the laws allowed. Another time, when he himself sat judge 
between two private persons, and one of them observed, “ That 
his adversary had done many injuries to Aristides,” “Tell me 
not that,” said he, “but what injury he has done to thee; for 
it is thy cause I am judging, not my own.” : 
When appointed public treasurer, he made it appear that not 
only those of his time, but the officers that preceded him, had 
applied a great deal of the public money to their own use, and 
particularly Themistocles : ; 
; : . For he, with all his wisdom 
Could ne’er command his hands. : 


* The barathru ‘ ae . 
thrown headlong. m was a very deep pit, into which condemned persons were 
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For this reason, when Aristides gave in his accounts, Themis- 
tocles raised a strong party against him, accused him of 
misapplying the public money, and (according to Idomeneus) 
got him condemned. But the principal and most respectable of 
the citizens,* incensed at this treatment of Aristides, interposed 
and prevailed, not only that he might be excused the fine, but 
chosen again chief treasurer. He now pretended that his 
former proceedings were too strict, and carrying a gentler hand 
over those that acted under him, suffered them to pilfer the 
public money, without seeming to find them out, or reckoning 
strictly with them, so that, fattening on the spoils of their 
country, they lavished their praises on Aristides, and, heartily 
espousing his cause, begged of the people to continue him in the 
same departmeut. But when the Athenians were going to 
confirm it to him by their suffrages, he gave them this severe 
rebuke: ‘‘ While I managed your finances with all the fidelity 
of an honest man, I was loaded with calumnies; and now, when 
I suffer them to be a prey to public robbers, I am become a 
mighty good citizen; but, I assure you, I am more ashamed of 
the present honour than I was of the former disgrace; and it 
is with indignation and concern that I see you esteem it more 
meritorious to oblige ill men than to take proper care of the 
public revenue.” By thus speaking and discovering their 
frauds, he silenced those that recommended him with so much 
noise and bustle, but at the same time received the truest and 
most valuable praise from the worthiest of the citizens. 

About this time Datis, who was sent by Darius, under the 
pretence of chastising the Athenians for burning Sardis, but in 
reality to subdue all Greece, arrived with his fleet at Marathon, 
and began to ravage the neighbouring country. Among the 
generals to whom the Athenians gave the management of this 
war, Miltiades was first in dignity, and the next to him in re- 
putation and authority was Aristides. In a council of war that 
was then held, Miltiades voted for giving the enemy battle, and 
Aristides seconding him, added no little weight to his scale. 
The generals commanded by turns, each his day; but when it 
came to Aristides’s turn, he gave up his right to Miltiades, thus 
showing his colleagues that it was no disgrace to follow the 
directions of the wise, but that, on the contrary, it answered 
several honourable and salutary purposes. By this means he 
laid the spirit of contention, and bringing them to agree in, and 
follow the best opinion, he strengthened the hands of Miltiades, 


* The court of Areopagus interposed in his behalf. 
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who now had the absolute and undivided command ; the other 
generals no longer insisting on their days, but entirely sub- 
mitting to his orders. ; 

In this battle, the main body of the Athenian army was 
pressed the hardest, because there, for a long time, the barbarians 
made their greatest efforts against the tribes Leontis and 
Antiochis; and Themistocles and Aristides, who belonged to 
those tribes, exerting themselves, at the head of them, with all 
the spirit of emulation, behaved with so much vigour that the 
enemy were put to flight, and driven back to their ships. But 
the Greeks, perceiving that the barbarians, instead of sailing to 
the isles, to return to Asia, were driven in by the wind and 
currents towards Attica, and fearing that Athens, unprovided 
for its defence, might become an easy prey to them, marched 
home with nine tribes, and used such expedition, that they 
reached the city in one day.* 

Aristides was left at Marathon with his own tribe to guard 
the prisoners and the spoils, and he did not disappoint the 
public opinion; for though there was much gold and silver 
scattered about, and rich garments and other booty in 
abundance were found in the tents and ships which they 
had taken, yet he neither had an inclination to touch any- 
thing himself, nor permitted others to do it. But nothwith- 
standing his care, some enriched themselves unknown to him ; 
among whom was Oallias, the torch-bearer. One of the 
barbarians happening to meet him in a private place, and 
probably taking him for a king, on account of his long 
hair and the fillet which he wore, prostrated himself before 
him, and taking him by the hand, showed him a great 
quantity of gold that was hid in a well. But Callias, not less 
cruel than unjust, took away the gold and then killed the 
man that had given him information of it, lest he should 
mention the thing to others. Hence, they tell us, it was that 
the comic writers called his family Laccopluti, i.e., enriched by 
the well, jesting upon the place from whence their founder drew 
his wealth. 

The year following, Aristides was appointed to the office 
of Archon, which gave his name to that year; though, accord- 
ing to Demetrius the Phalerean, he was not archon till 
after the battle of Platea, a little before his death. But in 
the public registers we find not any of the name of Aristides 
in the list of archons after Xanthippides, in whose archonship 


* From Marathon to Athens is about forty miles. 
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Mardonius was beaten at Platza ; whereas his name is on record 
immediately after Phanippus, who was archon the same year 
that the battle was gained at Marathon. 

Of all the virtues of Aristides, the people were most struck 
with his justice, because the public utility was the most promoted 
by it. Thus he, though a poor man and a commoner, gained 
the royal and divine title of the Just, which kings and tyrants 
have never been fond of. It has been their ambition to be styled 
Poliorceti, takers of cities; Cerauni, thunderbolts; Nicanors, 
conquerors. Nay, some have chosen to be called Eagles and 
Vultures, preferring the fame of power to that of virtue. 
Whereas the Deity himself, to whom they want to be compared, 
is distinguished by three things, immortality, power, and virtue ; 
and of these, virtue is the most excellent and divine. For space 
and the elements are everlasting, earthquakes, lightning, storms, 
and torrents have an amazing power; but as for justice, nothing 
participates of that without reasoning and thinking of God. And 
whereas men entertain three different sentiments with respect 
to the gods, namely, admiration, fear, and esteem, it should seem 
that they admire and think them happy by reason of their 
freedom from death and corruption, that they fear and dread 
them because of their power and sovereignty, and that they love, 
honour, and reverence them for their justice. Yet, though 
affected these three different ways, they desire only the two 
first properties of the Deity: immortality, which our nature 
will not admit of, and power, which depends chiefly upon fortune ; 
while they foolishly neglect virtue, the only divine quality in 
their power; not considering that it is justice alone which 
makes the life of those flourish most in prosperity and high 
stations, heavenly and divine, while injustice renders it grovel- 
ling and brutal. 

Aristides at first was loved and respected for his surname of 
the Just, and afterwards envied as much; the latter, chiefly 
by the management of Themistocles, who gave it out among the 
people that Aristides had abolished the courts of judicature by 
drawing the arbitration of all causes to himself, and so was 
insensibly gaining sovereign power, though without guards and 
the other ensigns of it. The people, elevated with the late 
victory, thought themselves capable of everything, and the 
highest respect little enough for them. Uneasy, therefore, at 
finding that any one citizen rose to such extraordinary honour 
and distinction, they assembled at Athens from all the towns in 
Attica, and banished Aristides by the Ostracism ; disguising 
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their envy of his character under the specious pretence of 
guarding against tyranny. 

For the Ostracism was not a punishment for crimes and 
misdemeanours, but was very decently called a humbling and 
lessening of some excessive influence and power. In reality it 
was a mild gratification of envy; for by this means, whoever 
was offended at the growing greatness of another, discharged 
his spleen, not in anything cruel or inhuman, but only in 
voting a ten years’ banishment. But when it once began to 
fall upon mean and profligate persons, it was for ever after 
entirely laid aside; Hyperbolus being the last that was exiled 
by it. 

The Ostracism (to give a summary account of it) was con- 
ducted in the following manner. Every citizen took a piece of 
a broken pot or a shell, on which he wrote the name of the 
person he wanted to have banished, and carried it to a part of 
the market-place that was enclosed with wooden rails. The 
magistrates then counted the number of the shells, and if it 
amounted not to six thousand, the Ostracism stood for nothing ; 
if it did, they sorted the shells, and the person whose name was 
found on the greatest number was declared an exile for ten 
years, but with permission to enjoy his estate. 

At the time that Aristides was banished, when the people 
were inscribing their names on the shells, it is reported that an 
illiterate burgher came to Aristides, whom he took for some 
ordinary person, and giving him his shell, desired him to write 
Aristides upon it. The good man, surprised at the adventure, 
asked him, ‘‘ Whether Aristides had ever injured him?” “No,” 
said he, “nor do I even know him, but it vexes me to hear him 
everywhere called the Just.” Aristides made no answer, but 
took the shell, and having written his own name upon it, 
returned it to the man. When he quitted Athens, he lifted up 
his hands towards heaven, and agreeably to his character, made 
a prayer, very different from that of Achilles, namely, “'That 
the people of Athens might never see the day which should 
force them to remember Aristides.” 

Three years after, when Xerxes was passing through 
Thessaly and Beeotia by long marches to Attica, the Athenians 
reversed this decree, and by a public ordinance recalled all the 
exiles. The principal inducement was their fear of Aristides, 
for they were apprehensive that he would join the enemy, 
corrupt great part of the citizens, and draw them over to the 
interests of the barbarians. But they little knew the man. 
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Before this ordinance of theirs, he had been exciting and 
encouraging the Greeks to defend their liberty; and after it, 
when Themistocles was appointed to the command of the 
Athenian forces, he assisted him both with his person and 
counsel, not disdaining to raise his worst enemy to the highest 
pitch of glory for the public good. For when Eurybiades, the 
commander-in-chief, had resolved to quit Salamis, and before 
he could put his purpose into execution, the enemy’s fleet, taking 
advantage of the night, had surrounded the islands, and in a 
manner blocked up the straits, without any one perceiving that 
the confederates were so hemmed in. Aristides sailed the same 
night from Adgina, and passed with the utmost danger through 
the Persian fleet. As soon as he reached the tent of Themis- 
tocles, he desired to speak with him in private, and then 
addressed him in these terms: ‘“ You and I, Themistocles, 
if we are wise, shall now bid adieu to our vain and childish 
disputes, and enter upon a nobler and more salutary contention, 
striving which of us shall contribute most to the preservation of 
Greece ; you, in doing the duty of a general, and I in assisting 
you with my service and advice. I find that you alone have hit 
upon the best measures, in advising to come immediately to an 
engagement in the straits. And though the allies oppose your 
design, the enemy promote it. For the sea on all sides is 
covered with their ships, so that the Greeks, whether they will 
or not, must come to action, and acquit themselves like men, 
there being no room left for flight.” 

Themistocles answered, ‘‘ I could have wished, Aristides, that 
you had not been beforehand with me in this noble emulation ; 
but I will endeavour to outdo this happy beginning of yours by 
my future actions.” At the same time he acquainted him with 
the stratagem he had contrived to ensnare the barbarians, and 
then desired him to go and make it appear to Eurybiades, that 
there could be no safety for them without venturing a sea-fight 
there; for he knew that Aristides had much greater influence 
over him than he. In the council of war assembled on this 
occasion, Cleocritus the Corinthian said to Themistocles, “ Your 
advice is not agreeable to Aristides, since he is here present and 
says nothing.” ‘You are mistaken,” said Aristides, “for I 
should not have been silent, had not the counsel of Themistocles 
been the most eligible. And I now hold my peace, not out of 
regard to the man, but because I approve his sentiments.” 
This, therefore, was what the Grecian officers fixed upon. 

Aristides then perceiving that the little island of Psyttalia, 
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which lies in the straits over against Salamis, was full of the 
enemy’s troops, put on board the small transports a number of 
the bravest and most resolute of his countrymen, and made a 
descent upon the island, where he attacked the barbarians with 
such fury that they were all cut in pieces, except some of the 
principal persons who were made prisoners. Among the latter 
were three sons of Sandauce the king’s sister, whom he sent 
immediately to Themistocles, and, it is said, that by the direction 
of Euphrantides the diviner, in pursuance of some oracle, they 
were all sacrificed to Bacchus Omestes. After this, Aristides 
placed a strong guard round the island, to take notice of such as 
were driven ashore there, that so none of his friends might 
perish, nor any of the enemy escape. For about Psyttalia the 
battle raged the most,* and the greatest efforts were made, as 
appears from the trophy erected there. 

When the battle was over, Themistocles, by way of sounding 
Aristides, said, ‘‘That great things were already done, but 
greater still remained ; for they might conquer Asia in Europe, 
by making all the sail they could to the Hellespont, to break 
down the bridge.” But Aristides exclaimed against the pro- 
posal and bade him think no more of it, but rather consider and 
inquire what would be the speediest method of driving the 
Persians out of Greece, lest, finding himself shut up with such 
immense forces, and no way left to escape, necessity might bring 
him to fight with the most desperate courage. Hereupon, 
Themistocles sent to Xerxes the second time, by the eunuch 
Arnaces, one of the prisoners, to acquaint him privately, that 
the Greeks were strongly inclined to make the best of their way 
to the Hellespont to destroy the bridge which he had left there; 
but that, in order to save his royal person, Themistocles was 
using his best endeavours to dissuade them from it. Xerxes, 
terrified at this news, made all possible haste to the Hellespont, 
leaving Mardonius behind him with the land forces, consisting 
of three hundred thousand of his best troops. 

In the strength of such an army Mardonius was very for- 
midable; and the fears of the Greeks were heightened by his 
menacing letters, which were in this style: “At sea in your 
wooden towers you have defeated landmen, unpractised at the 
oar; but there are still the wide plains of Thessaly and the 
fields of Bootia, where both horse and foot may fight to the 
best advantage.” To the Athenians hé wrote in particular, 
being authorised by the king to assure them that their city 

* The battle of Salamis was fought in the year before Christ 480, 
963 ) 
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should be rebuilt, large sums bestowed upon them, and the 
sovereignty of Greece put in their hands, if they would take no 
further share in the war. 

As soon as the Lacedemonians had intelligence of these 
proposals, they were greatly alarmed, and sent ambassadors to 
Athens, to entreat the people to send their wives and children 
to Sparta, and to accept from them what was necessary for the 
support of such as were in years; for the Athenians having lost 
both their city and their country, were certainly in great 
distress. Yet when they had heard what the ambassadors had 
to say, they gave them such an answer, by the direction of 
Aristides, as can never be sufficiently admired. They said, 
“They could easily forgive their enemies for thinking that 
everything was to be purchased with silver and gold, because 
they had no idea of anything more excellent; but they could 
not help being displeased that the Lacedzemonians should regard 
only their present poverty and distress, and forgetful of their 
virtue and magnanimity, call upon them to fight for Greece for 
the paltry consideration of a supply of provisions.” Aristides 
having drawn up his answer in the form of a decree, and called 
all the ambassadors to an audience in full assembly, bade those 
of Sparta tell the Lacedemonians, That the people of Athens 
would not take all the gold either above or under ground for the 
liberties of Greece. 

As for those of Mardonius, he pointed to the sun, and told 
them, ‘As long as this luminary shines, so long will the 
Athenians carry on war with the Persians for their country 
which has been laid waste, and for their temples which have 
been profaned and burned.” He likewise procured an order, 
that the priests should solemnly execrate all that should dare to 
propose an embassy to the Medes, or talk of deserting the 
alliance of Greece. 

When Mardonius had entered Attica the second time, the 
Athenians retired again to Salamis. And Aristides, who on 
that occasion went ambassador to Sparta, complained to the 
Lacedzmonians of their delay and neglect in abandoning Athens 
once more to the barbarians; and pressed them to hasten to the 
succour of that part of Greece which was not yet fallen into the 
enemy’s hands. The Ephori gave him the hearing, but seemed 
attentive to nothing but mirth and diversion, for it was the 
festival of Hyacinthus. At night, however, they selected five 
thousand Spartans, with orders to take each seven helots with 
him, and to march before morning, unknown to the Athenians. 

(953) B 
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When Aristides came to make his remonstrances again, they 
smiled and told him, ‘‘That he did but trifle or dream, since 
their army was at that time as far as Orestium, on their march 
against the foreigners,” for so the Lacedzemonians called the 
barbarians. Aristides told them, ‘It was not a time to jest, or 
to put their stratagems in practice upon their friends, but on 
their enemies.” This is the account Idomeneus gives of the 
matter; but in Aristides’s decree, Cimon, Xanthippus, and 
Myronides are said to have gone upon the embassy, and 
Aristides. ; : 

Aristides was appointed to command the Athenians in the 
battle that was expected, and marched with eight thousand foot 
to Platea. There Pausanias, who was commander-in-chief of 
all the confederates, joined him with the Spartans, and the other 
Grecian troops arrived daily in great numbers. The Persian 
army, which was encamped along the river Asopus, occupied an 
immense tract of ground; and they had fortified a spot ten 
furlongs square, for their baggage and other things of value. 

In the Grecian army there was a diviner of Elis, named 
Tisamenus, who foretold certain victory to Pausanius and the 
Greeks in general, if they did not attack the enemy, but stood 
only upon the defensive. And Aristides, having sent to Delphi, 
to inquire of the oracle, received this answer: ‘The Athenians 
shall be victorious, if they address their prayers to Jupiter, to 
Juno of Cithzron, to Pan, and to the nymphs Sphragitides; 
if they sacrifice to the heroes Androcrates, Leucon, Pysander, 
Democrates, Hypsion, Actzeon, and Polydius; and if they fight 
only in their own country, on the plain of the Eleusinian Ceres 
and of Proserpine.”’ This oracle perplexed Aristides not a little. 
For the heroes to whom he was commanded to sacrifice were the 
ancestors of the Plateans, and the cave of the nymphs Sphragi- 
tides in one of the summits of mount Cithzron, opposite the 
quarter where the sun sets in the summer; and it is said, in 
that cave there was formerly an oracle, by which many who 
dwelt in those parts were inspired, and therefore called Nymph- 
olepti. On the other hand, to have the promise of victory only 
on condition of fighting in their own country, on the plain of the 
Eleusinian Ceres, was calling the Athenians back to Attica, and 
removing the seat of war. 

In the meantime, Arimnestus, general of the Plateeans, dreamt 
that Jupiter the Preserver asked him, “What the Greeks had 
determined to do?” To which he answered, “To-morrow they 
will decamp and march to Eleusis, to fight the barbarians there, 
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agreeably to the oracle.” The god replied, “They quite mistake 
its meaning; for the place intended by the oracle is in the en- 
virons of Platzea, and if they seek for it, they will find it.” The 
matter being so clearly revealed to Arimnestus, as soon as he 
awoke he sent for the oldest and most experienced of his 
countrymen; and having advised with them and made the best 
inquiry, he found that near Husize, at the foot of Mount 
Cithzron, there was an ancient temple called the temple of the 
Eleusinian Ceres and of Proserpine. He immediately conducted 
Aristides to the place, which appeared to be very commodious 
for drawing up an army of foot, that was deficient in cavalry, 
because the bottom of Mount Citheron, extending as far as the 
temple, made the extremities of the field on that side inaccessible 
to the horse. In that place was also the chapel of the hero 
Androcrates, quite covered with thick bushes and trees. And 
that nothing might be wanting to fulfil the oracle, and confirm 
their hopes of victory, the Platzans resolved, at the motion of 
Arimnestus, to remove their boundaries between their country 
and Attica, and for the sake of Greece, to make a grant of those 
lands to the Athenians, that, according to the oracle, they might 
fight in their own territories. This generosity of the Plateans 
gained them so much renown, that many years after, when 
Alexander had conquered Asia, he ordered the walls of Platzea 
to be rebuilt, and proclamation to be made by a herald at the 
Olympic games: “That the king granted the Plateans this 
favour on account of their virtue and generosity, in giving up 
their lands to the Greeks in the Persian war, and otherwise 
behaving with the greatest vigour and spirit.” 

When the confederates came to have their several posts 
assigned them, there was a great dispute between the Tegete 
and the Athenians; the Tegete insisting that as the Lacede- 
monians were posted on the right wing, the left belonged to 
them, and, in support of their claim, setting forth the gallant 
actions of their ancestors. As the Athenians expressed great 
indignation at this, Aristides stepped forward and said, ‘‘ The 
time will not permit us to contest with the Tegete the renown 
of their ancestors and their personal bravery; but to the 
Spartans and to the rest of the Greeks we say, that the post 
neither gives valour nor takes it away, and whatever post you 
assign us, we will endeavour to do honour to it, and take care 
to reflect no disgrace upon our former achievements. For we 
are not come hither to quarrel with our allies, but to fight our 
enemies; not to make encomiums upon our forefathers, but to 
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approve our own courage in the cause of Greece. And the 
battle will soon shew what value our country should set on every 
state, every general, and private man.” After this speech, the 
council of war declared in favour of the Athenians, and gave 
them the command of the left wing. 

While the fate of Greece was in suspense, the affairs of the 
Athenians were in a very dangerous posture. For those of the 
best families and fortunes, being reduced by the war, and seeing 
their authority in the state and their distinction gone with their 
wealth, and others rising to honours and employments, as- 
sembled privately in a house at Plataa, and conspired to abolish 
the democracy ; and, if that did not succeed, to ruin all Greece, 
and to betray it to the barbarians. When Aristides got intel- 
ligence of the conspiracy thus entered into in the camp, and 
found that numbers were corrupted, he was greatly alarmed at 
its happening at such a crisis, and unresolved at first how to 
proceed. At length he determined neither to leave the matter 
uninquired into, nor yet to sift it thoroughly, because he knew 
not how far the contagion had spread, and thought it advisable 
to sacrifice justice in some degree to the public good, by forbear- 
ing to prosecute many that were guilty. He therefore caused 
eight persons only to be apprehended, and of those eight no 
more than two, who were most guilty, to be proceeded against : 
ZEschines of Lampra, and Asgesias of Acharne; and even 
they made their escape during the prosecution. As for the rest 
he discharged them, and gave them and all that were concerned 
in the plot opportunity to recover their spirits and change their 
sentiments, as they might imagine that nothing was made out 
against them; but he admonished them at the same time, “that 
the battle was the great tribunal where they might clear them- 
selves of the charge, and shew they had never followed any 
counsels but such as were just and useful to their country.” 

_After this* Mardonius, to make a trial of the Greeks, ordered 
his cavalry, in which he was strongest, to skirmish with them. 
The Greeks were all encamped at the foot of Mount Citheeron, 
in strong and stony places, except the Megarensians, who, to the 
number of three thousand, were posted on the plain, and by this 
means suffered much by the enemy’s horse, who charged them 
on every side. Unable to stand against such superior numbers 
they despatched a messenger to Pausanias for assistance. 
Pausanias, hearing their request, and seeing the camp of the 


*The battle of Plat i 
Pe Bipe! salam? sea was fought in the year before Christ 479, the year 
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Megarensians darkened with the shower of darts and arrows, 
and that they were forced to contract themselves within a 
narrow compass, was at a loss what to resolve on, for he knew 
that his heavy-armed Spartans were not fit to act against 
cavalry. He endeavoured, therefore, to awaken the emulation 
of the generals and other officers that were about him, that they 
might make it a point of honour voluntarily to undertake the 
defence and succour of the Megarensians. But they all declined 
it except Aristides, who made an offer of his Athenians, and 
gave immediate orders to Olympiodorus, one of the most active 
of his officers, to advance with his select band of three hundred 
men and some archers intermixed. They were all ready in a 
moment, and ran to attack the barbarians. Masistius, general 
of the Persian horse, a man distinguished for his strength and 
graceful mien, no sooner saw them advancing than he spurred 
his horse against them. The Athenians received him with 
great firmness, and a sharp conflict ensued, for they considered 
this as a specimen of the success of the whole battle. At last 
Masistius’s horse was wounded with an arrow and threw his 
rider, who could not recover himself because of the weight of 
his armour, nor yet be easily slain by the Athenians that strove 
which should do it first, because not only his body and his head 
but his legs and arms were covered with plates of gold, brass, 
and iron. But the vizor of his helmet leaving part of his face 
open, one of them pierced him in the eye with the staff of his 
spear, and so despatched him. The Persians then left the body 
and fled. 

The importance of this achievement appeared to the Greeks, 
not by the number of their enemies lying dead upon the field, 
for that was but small, but by the mourning of the barbarians, 
who, in their grief for Masistius, cut off their hair and the 
manes of their horses and mules, and filled all the plain with 
their cries and groans, as having lost the man that was next to 
Mardonius in courage and authority. 

After this engagement with the Persian cavalry, both sides 
forbore the combat a long time, for the diviners, from the 
entrails of the victims, equally assured the Persians and the 
Greeks of victory if they stood upon the defensive, and 
threatened a total defeat to the aggressors. But at length 
Mardonius, seeing but a few days’ provision left, and that the 
Grecian forces increased daily by the arrival of fresh troops, 
grew uneasy at the delay, and resolved to pass the Asopus next 
morning by break of day, and fall upon the Greeks, whom he 
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hoped to find unprepared. For this purpose he gave his orders 
over night. But at midnight a man on horseback softly 
approached the Grecian camp, and, addressing himself to the 
sentinels, bade them call Aristides, the Athenian general, to 
him. Aristides came immediately, and the unknown person 
said, “I am Alexander, King of Macedon, who, for the friend- 
ship I bear to you, have exposed myself to the greatest dangers 
to prevent your fighting under the disadvantage of a surprise, 
for Mardonius will give you battle to-morrow ; not that he is 

“induced to it by any well-grounded hope or prospect of success, 
but by the scarcity of provisions ; for the soothsayers, by their 
ominous sacrifices and ill-boding oracles, endeavoured to divert 
him from it; but necessity forces him either to hazard a battle 
or to sit still and see his whole army perish through want.” 
Alexander, having thus opened himself to Aristides, desired him 
to take notice and avail himself of the intelligence, but not to 
communicate it to any other person. Aristides, however, 
thought it wrong to conceal it from Pausanius, who was 
commander-in-chief ; but he promised not to mention the thing 
to any one besides until after the battle, and assured him at the 
same time that if the Greeks proved victorious, the whole army 
should be acquainted with this kindness and glorious daring 
conduct of Alexander. 

The King of Macedon, having despatched this affair, returned, 
and Aristides went immediately to the tent to Pausanias, and 
laid the whole before him, whereupon the other officers were 
sent for, and ordered to put the troops under arms, and have 
them ready for battle. At the same time, according to Hero- 
dotus, Pausanias informed Aristides of his design to alter the 
disposition of the army by removing the Athenians from the 
left wing to the right, and setting them to oppose the Persians, 
against whom they would act with more bravery, because they 
had made proof of their manner of fighting, and with greater 
assurance of success because they had already succeeded. As 
for the left wing, which would have to do with those Greeks 
that had embraced the Median interest, he intended to command 
there himself. The other Athenian officers thought Pausanias 
carried it with a partial and high hand in moving them up and 
down like so many helots, at his pleasure, to face the boldest of 
the enemy’s troops, while he left the rest of the confederates in 
their posts. But Aristides told them they were under a great 
mistake. ‘You contended,” said he, “a few days ago with the 
Tegetz for the command of the left win g, and valued yourselves 
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upon the preference; and now, when the Spartans voluntarily 
olfer you the right wing, which is in effect giving up to you the 
command of the whole army, you are neither pleased with the 
honour, nor sensible of the advantage, of not being obliged to 
fight against your countrymen and those who have the same 
origin with you, but against barbarians, your natural enemies.” 

These words had such an effect upon the Athenians that they 
readily agreed to change posts with the Spartans, and nothing 
was heard among them but mutual exhortations to act with 
bravery. They observed “that the enemy brought neither 
better arms nor bolder hearts than they had at Marathon, but 
came with the same bows, the same embroidered vests and pro- 
fusion of gold, the same effeminate bodies, and the same 
unmanly souls. For our part,” continued they, ‘we have the 
same weapons and strength of body, together with additional 
sp:rits from our victories, and we do not, like them, fight for a 
tract of land or a single city, but for the trophies of Marathon 
and Salamis, that the people of Athens, and not Miltiades and 
fortune, may have the glory of them.” 

While they were thus encouraging each other they hastened 
to their new post. But the Thebans, being informed of it by 
deserters, sent and acquainted Mardonius, who, either out of 
fear of the Athenians or from an ambition to try his strength 
with the Lacedzemonians, immediately moved the Persians to 
his right wing, and the Greeks that were of his party to the 
left, opposite to the Athenians. This change in the disposition 
of the enemy’s army being known, Pausanias made another 
movement, and passed to the right, which, Mardonius perceiving, 
returned to the left, and so still faced the Lacedzmonians. 
Thus the day passed without any action at all. In the evening 
the Grecians held a council of war, in which they determined to 
decamp, and take possession of a place more commodious for 
water, because the springs of their present camp were disturbed 
and spoiled by the enemy’s horse. 

When night was come, and the officers began to march at 
the head of their troops to the place marked out for a new 
camp, the soldiers followed unwillingly, and could not without 
great difficulty be kept together, for they were no sooner out of 
their first entrenchments than many of them made off to the 
city of Platza, and, either dispersing there or pitching their 
tents without any regard to discipline, were in the utmost con- 
fusion. It happened that the Lacedemonians alone were left 
behind, though against their will. For Amompharetus, an 
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intrepid man, who had long been eager to engage, and uneasy 
to see the battle so often put off and delayed, plainly called this 
decampment a disgraceful flight, and declared ‘he would not 
quit his post, but remain there with his troops, and stand it out 
against Mardonius.” And when Pausanias represented to him 
that this measure was taken in pursuance of the counsel and 
determination of the confederates, he took up a large stone with 
both his hands, and, throwing it at Pausanias’s feet, said, ‘This 
is my ballot for a battle, and I despise the timid counsels and 
resolves of others.” Pausanias was at a loss what to do, but at 
last sent to the Athenians, who by this time were advancing, 
and desired them to halt a little, that they might all proceed in 
a body; at the same time he marched with the rest of the 
troops towards Platea, hoping by that means to draw Amom- 
pharetus after him. 

By this time it was day, and Mardonius, who was not 
ignorant that the Greeks had quitted their camp, put his army 
in order of battle and bore down upon the Spartans, the bar- 
barians setting up such shouts and clanking their arms in such 
a manner as if they expected to have only the plundering of 
fugitives, and not a battle. And indeed it was like to have 
been so, for though Pausanias, upon seeing the motion of Mar- 
donius, stopped and ordered every one to his post, yet, either 
confused with his resentment against Amompharetus or with 
the sudden attack of the Persians, he forgot to give his troops 
the word, and for that reason they neither engaged readily, nor 
in a body, but continued scattered in small parties even after 
the fight was begun. 

Pausanias in the meantime offered sacrifice ; but seeing no 
auspicious tokens, he commanded the Lacedemonians to lay 
down their shields at their feet, and to stand still and attend his 
orders, without opposing the enemy. After this he offered 
other sacrifices, the Persian cavalry still advancing. They 
were now within bow-shot, and some of the Spartans were 
wounded, among whom was Callicrates, a man that for size and 
beauty exceeded the whole army. This brave soldier being shot 
with an arrow, and ready to expire, said, “He did not lament his 
death, because he came out resolved to shed his blood for Greece ; 
but he was sorry to die without having once drawn his sword 
against the enemy.” 

If the terror of this situation was great, the steadiness and 
patience of _the Spartans was wonderful, for they made no 
defence against the enemy’s charge, but, waiting the time of 
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Heaven and their general, suffered themselves to be wounded 
and slain in their ranks. 

Some say that as Pausanias was sacrificing and praying at 
a little distance from the lines, certain Lydians coming suddenly 
upon him, seized and scattered the sacred utensils, and that 
Pausanias and those about him, having no weapons, drove them 
away with rods and scourges. And they will have it to be in 
imitation of this assault of the Lydians that they celebrate a 
festival at Sparta now, in which boys are scourged round the 
altar, and which concludes with a march called the Lydian 
march. 

Pausanias, extremely afflicted at these circumstances, while 
the priest offered sacrifice upon sacrifice, turning towards the 
temple of Juno, and with tears trickling from his eyes, and 
uplifted hands, prayed to that goddess, the protectress of 
Citheron, and to the other tutelar deities of the Platzans, 
“That if the fates had not decreed that the Grecians should 
conquer, they might at least be permitted to sell their lives dear, 
and show the enemy by their deeds that they had brave men 
and experienced soldiers to deal with.” 

The very moment that Pausanias was uttering this prayer, 
the tokens so much desired appeared in the victim, and the 
diviners announced him victory. Orders were immediately 
given the whole army to come to action, and the Spartan 
phalanx all at once had the appearance of some fierce animal 
erecting his bristles, and preparing to exert his strength. The 
barbarians then saw clearly that they had to do with men who 
were ready to spill the last drop of their blood; and therefore 
covering themselves with their targets, shot their arrows 
against the Lacedemonians. The Lacedemonians moving 
forward in a close compact body, fell upon the Persians, and 
forcing their targets from them, directed their pikes against 
their faces and breasts, and brought many of them to the ground. 
However, when they were down they continued to give proofs 
_ of their strength and courage, for they laid hold on the pikes 
with their naked hands and broke them, and then springing up 
betook themselves to their swords and battle-axes, and wresting 
away their enemies’ shields and grappling close with them, 
made a long and obstinate resistance. 

The Athenians all this time stood still, expecting the 
Lacedzemonians; but when the noise of the battle reached 
them, and an officer, as we are told, despatched by Pausanias, 
gave them an account that the engagement was begun, they 
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hastened to his assistance ; and as they were crossing the plain 
toward the place where the noise was heard, the Greeks who 
sided with the enemy pushed against them. As soon as 
Aristides saw them, he advanced a considerable way before 
his troops, and calling out to them with all his force, conjured 
them by the gods of Greece, “ To renounce this impious war, 
and not oppose the Athenians who were running to the succour 
of those that were now the first to hazard their lives for the 
safety of Greece.” But finding that, instead of hearkening to 
him, they approached in a hostile manner, he quitted his design 
of going to assist the Lacedemonians, and joined battle with 
these Greeks, who were about five thousand in number. But 
the greatest part soon gave way and retreated, especially when 
they heard that the barbarians were put to flight. The sharpest 
part of this action is said to have been with the Thebans; 
among whom the first in quality and power, having embraced 
the Median interest, by their authority carried out the common 
people against their inclination. 

The battle, thus divided into two parts, the Lacedzmonians 
first broke and routed the Persians ; and Mardonius himself was 
slain by a Spartan named Arimnestus, who broke his skull with 
a stone, as the oracle of Amphiaraus had foretold him. For 
Mardonius had sent a Lydian to consult this oracle, and at the 
same time a Carian to the cave of Trophonius. The priest of 
Trophonius answered the Carian in his own language ; but the 
Lydian, as he slept in the temple of Amphiaraus, thought he 
saw a minister of the god approach him, who commanded him 
to be gone, and, upon his refusal, threw a great stone at his 
head, so that he believed himself killed by the blow. Such is 
the account we have of that affair. 

The barbarians, flying before the Spartans, were pursued to 
their camp, which they had fortified with wooden walls; and 
soon after the Athenians routed the Thebans, killing three 
hundred persons of the first distinction on the spot. Just as 
the Thebans began to give way, news was brought that the 
barbarians were shut up and besieged in their wooden fortifica- 
tion; the Athenians, therefore, suffering the Greeks to escape, 
hastened to assist in the siege; and finding that the Lacede- 
monians, unskilled in the storming of walls, made but a slow 
progress, they attacked and took the camp,* with a prodigious 


_* The spoil was immense, consisting of vast sums of money, of gold and 
silver cups, vessels, tables, bracelets, rich beds, and all sorts of furniture. 
They gave the tenth of all to Pausanias. 
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slaughter of the enemy. For it is said that out of the three 
hundred thousand men, only forty thousand escaped with 
Artabazus; whereas of those that fought in the cause of 
Greece, no more were slain than one thousand three hundred 
and sixty; among whom were fifty-two Athenians, all, 
according to Clidemus, of the tribe of Aiantis, which greatly 
distinguished itself in that action. And therefore, by order of 
the Delphic oracle, the Aiantide offered a yearly sacrifice of 
thanksgiving for the victory to the nymphs Sphragitides, 
having the expense defrayed out of the treasury. The 
Lacedzmonians lost ninety-one, and the Tegetz sixteen. But 
it is surprising that Herodotus should say that these were the 
only Greeks that engaged the barbarians, and that no other 
were concerned in the action. For both the number of the 
slain and the monuments shew that it was the common achieve- 
ment of the confederates, and the altar erected on that occasion 
would not have had the following inscription if only three states 
had engaged, and the rest sat still :-— 

The Greeks their country freed, the Persians slain, 

Have rear’d this altar on the glorious field 

To freedom’s patron, Jove. 

This battle was fought on the fourth of Boédromion 
(September) according to the Athenian way of reckoning; 
but, according to the Beotian computation, on the twenty- 
fourth of the month Panenus. And on that day there is 
still a general assembly of the Greeks at Platza, and the 
Platzans sacrifice to Jupiter the deliverer, for the victory. 

This victory went near to be the ruin of Greece. For the 
Athenians, unwilling to allow the Spartans the honour of the 
day, or to consent that they should erect the trophy, would 
have referred it to the decision of the sword, had not Aristides 
taken great pains to explain the matter, and pacify the other 
generals, particularly Leocrates and Myronides, and persuading 
them to leave it to the judgment of the Greeks. A council was 
called accordingly, in which Theogiton gave it as his opinion, 
“‘ That those two states should give up the palm to a third, if 
they desired to prevent a civil war.” Then Cleocritus the 
Corinthian rose up, and it was expected he would set forth the 
pretensions of Corinth to the prize of valour, as the city next in 
dignity to Sparta and Athens; but they were most agreeably 
surprised when they found that he spoke in behalf of the 
Platewans, and proposed, “ That, all disputes laid aside, the 
palm should be adjudged to them, since neither of the con- 
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tending parties could be jealous of them.” Aristides was the 
first to give up the point for the Athenians, and then Pausanias 
did the same for the Lacedeemonians. 

The confederates thus reconciled, eighty talents were set 
apart for the Platzans, with which they built a temple, and 
erected a statue to Minerva; adorning the temple with 
paintings, which to this day retain their original beauty 
and lustre. Both the Lacedeamonians and Athenians erected 
trophies separately; and sending to consult the oracle at 
Delphi about the sacrifice they were to offer, they were directed 
by Apollo, “To build an altar to Jupiter the deliverer, but not 
to offer any sacrifice upon it till they had extinguished all the 
fire in the country (because it had been polluted by the bar- 
barians), and supplied themselves with pure fire from the 
common altar at Delphi.” Hereupon the Grecian generals went 
all over the country, and caused the fires to be put out, and 
Euchidas, a Platzan, undertaking to fetch fire with all 
imaginable speed from the altar of the god, went to Delphi, 
sprinkled and purified himself there with water, put a crown of 
laurel on his head, took fire from the altar, and then hastened 
back to Platsea, where he arrived before sunset, thus performing 
a journey of a thousand furlongs in one day. But, having 
saluted his fellow-citizens and delivered the fire, he fell down 
on the spot, and presently expired. The Platzans carried him 
to the temple of Diana, surnamed Eucleia, and buried him 
there, putting this short inscription on his tomb: 


Here lies Euchidas, who went to Delphi, and returned the same day. 


As for Eucleia, the generality believe her to be Diana, and 
call her by that name; but some say she was daughter to 
Hercules, and Myrto the daughter of Menaceus, and sister of 
Patroclus; and that dying a virgin, she had divine honours 
paid her by the Bootians and Locrians. For in the market- 
place of every city of theirs she has a statue and an altar, 
where persons of both sexes that are betrothed offer sacrifice 
before marriage. 

In the first general assembly of the Greeks after this victory, 
Aristides proposed a decree, ‘That deputies from all the states 
of Greece should meet annually at Platwa, to sacrifice to 
Jupiter the deliverer, and that every fifth year they should 
celebrate the games of liberty; that a general levy should be 
made through Greece of ten thousand foot, a thousand horse, 
and a hundred ships, for the war against the barbarians; and 
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that the Plateeans should be exempt, being set apart for the 
service of the god, to propitiate him in behalf of Greece, and 
consequently their persons to be esteemed sacred.” 

These articles passing into a law, the Platzeans undertook to 
celebrate the anniversary of those that were slain and buried in 
that place, and they continue it to this day. The ceremony is 
as follows:—On the sixteenth day of Maimacterion (November), 
which with the Beotians is the month Alalcomenius, the pro- 
cession begins at break of day, preceded by a trumpet which 
sounds the signal of battle. Then follow several chariots full 
of garlands and branches of myrtle, and next to the chariots is 
led a black bull. Then come some young men that are free- 
born, carrying vessels full of wine and milk, for the libations, 
and cruets of oil and perfumed essences; no slave being 
allowed to have any share in this ceremony, sacred to the 
memory of men that died for liberty. The procession closes 
with the Archon of Platza, who at other times is not allowed 
either to touch iron, or to wear any garments but a white one; 
but that day he is clothed with a purple robe, and girt with a 
sword; and carrying in his hand a water-pot, taken out of the 
public hall, he walks through the midst of the city to the 
tombs. Then he takes water in the pot out of a fountain, and, 
with his own hands, washes the little pillars of the monuments, 
and rubs them with essences. After this he kills the bull upon 
a pile of wood; and having made his supplications to the 
terrestrial Jupiter,* and to Mercury, he invites those brave men 
who fell in the cause of Greece to the funeral banquet, and the 
streams of blood. Last of all he fills a bowl with wine, and 
pouring it out, he says, “1 present this bowl to the men who 
died for the liberties of Greece.” Such is the ceremony still 
observed by the Platzans. 

When the Athenians were returned home, Aristides, observ- 
ing that they used their utmost endeavours to make the 
government entirely democratical, considered, on one side, that 
the people deserved some attention and respect, on account of 
their gallant behaviour ; and, on the other, that being elated 
with their victories, it would be difficult to force them to 
depart from their purpose ; and therefore he caused a decree to 
be made, that all the citizens should have a share in the 
administration, and that the Archons should be chosen out of 
the whole body of them. 

Themistocles having one day declared to the general assembly 

* The terrestrial Jupiter is Pluto. 
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that he had thought of an expedient which was very salutary to 
Athens,* but ought to be kept secret, he was ordered to com- 
municate it to Aristides only, and abide by his judgment of it. 
Accordingly he told him his project was to burn the whole fleet 
of the confederates; by which means the Athenians would be 
raised to the sovereignty of all Greece. Aristides then returned 
to the assembly, and acquainted the Athenians, “‘ That nothing 
could be more advantageous than the project of Themistocles, 
nor anything more unjust.” And upon his report of the 
matter, they commanded Themistocles to give over all thoughts 
of it. Such regard had that people for justice, and so much 
confidence in the integrity of Aristides. 

Some time after this +t he was joined in commission with 
Cimon, and sent against the barbarians; where, observing that 
Pausanias and the other Spartan generals behaved with excessive 
haughtiness, he chose a quite different manner, shewing much 
mildness and condescension in his whole conversation and 
address, and prevailing with Cimon to behave with equal good- 
ness and affability to the whole league. Thus he insensibly 
drew the chief command from the Lacedzemonians, not by force 
of arms, horses, or ships, but by his gentle and obliging deport- 
ment. For the justice of Aristides, and the candour of Cimon, 
having made the Athenians very agreeable to the confederates, 
their regard was increased by the contrast they found in 
Pausanias’s avarice and severity of manners. -For he never 
spoke to the officers of the allies but with sharpness and anger, 
and he ordered many of their men to be flogged, or to stand all 
day with an iron anchor on their shoulders. He would not 
suffer any of them to provide themselves with forage, or straw 
to lie on, or to go to the springs for water, before the Spartans 
were supplied, but placed his servants there with rods, to drive 
away those who should attempt it. And when Aristides was 
going to remonstrate with him upon it, he knit his brows, and, 
telling him, ‘‘ He was not at leisure,” refused to hear him. 

From that time the sea-captains and land-officers of the 
Greeks, particularly those of Chios, Samos, and Lesbos, pressed 
Aristides to take upon him the command of the confederate 
forces, and to receive them into his protection, since they had 
long desired to be delivered from the Spartan yoke, and to act 
under the orders of the Athenians. He answered, “That he 


* This was before the battle of Platea, at the time when X 
to flight and driven back into Asia, * eee 


+ Eight years after. 
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saw the necessity and justice of what they proposed, but that 
the proposal ought first to be confirmed by some act, which 
would make it impossible for the troops to depart from their 
resolution.” Hereupon Uliades of Samos, and Antagoras of 
Chios, conspiring together, went boldly and attacked Pausanias’s 
galley at the head of the fleet. Pausanias, upon this insolence, 
eried out in a menacing tone, ‘He would soon shew those 
fellows they had not offered this insult to his ship, but to their 
own countries.” But they told him, “‘ The best thing he could 
do was to retire, and thank fortune for fighting for him at 
Platza; for that nothing but the regard they had for that great 
action restrained the Greeks from wreaking their just vengeance 
on him.” The conclusion was that they quitted the Spartan 
banners, and ranged themselves under those of the Athenians. 
On this occasion, the magnanimity of the Spartan people 
appeared with great lustre. For as soon as they perceived their 
generals were spoiled with too much power, they sent no more, 
but voluntarily gave up their pretensions to the chief command; 
choosing rather to cultivate in their citizens a principle of 
modesty and tenaciousness of the laws and customs of their 
country, than to possess the sovereign command of Greece. 
While the Lacedemonians had the command, the Greeks 
paid a certain tax towards the war; and now, being desirous 
that every city might be more equally rated, they begged the 
favour of the Athenians that Aristides might take it upon him, 
and gave him instructions to inspect their lands and revenues, 
in order to proportion the burden of each to its ability. 
Aristides, invested with this authority, which, in a manner, 
made him master of all Greece, did not abuse it. For though 
he went out poor, he returned poorer, having settled the quotas 
of the several states, not only justly and disinterestedly, but with 
so much tenderness and humanity, that his assessment was 
agreeable and convenient to all. And as the ancients praised 
the times of Saturn, so the allies of Athens blessed the settle- 
ments of Aristides, calling it the happy fortune of Greece: a 
compliment which soon after appeared still more just, when this 
taxation was twice or three times as high. For that of 
Aristides amounted only to four hundred and sixty talents, 
and Pericles increased it almost one third; for Thucydides 
writes, that at the beginning of the war, the Athenians 
received from their allies six hundred talents; and after the 
death of Pericles, those that had the administration in their 
hands raised it by little and little to the sum of thirteen 
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hundred talents. Not that the war grew more expensive, either 
by its length or want of success, but because they had accus- 
tomed the people to receive distributions of money for the public 
spectacles and other purposes, and had made them fond of 
erecting magnificent statues and temples. i. 

The great and illustrious character which Aristides acquired 
by the equity of this taxation piqued Themistocles ; and he 
endeavoured to turn the praise bestowed upon him into ridicule, 
by saying, “‘It was not the praise of a man, but of a money- 
chest, to keep treasure without diminution.” By this he took 
but a feeble revenge for the freedom of Aristides. For one day 
Themistocles happening to say, ‘That he looked upon it as the 
principal excellence of a general to know and foresee the designs 
of the enemy,” Aristides answered, ‘‘ That is indeed a necessary 
qualification; but there is another very excellent one, and 
highly becoming a general, and that is, to have clean hands.” 

When Aristides had settled the articles of alliance, he called 
upon the confederates to confirm them with an oath, which he 
himself took ou the part of the Athenians; and, at the same 
time that he uttered the execration on those who would break 
the articles, he threw red-hot pieces of iron into the sea, 
However, when the urgency of affairs afterwards required the 
Athenians to govern Greece with a stricter hand than those 
conditions justified, he advised them to let the consequences of 
the perjury rest with him, and pursue the path which expediency 
pointed out. Upon the whole, Theophrastus says, that in all 
his own private concerns, and in those of his fellow-citizens, he 
was inflexibly just; but in affairs of state, he did many things 
according to the exigency of the case, to serve his conntry, 
which seemed often to have need of the assistance of injustice. 
And he relates, that when it was debated in council whether 
the treasure deposited at Delos should be brought to Athens, as 
the Samians had advised, though contrary to treaties, on its 
coming to his turn to speak, he said, “It was not just, but it 
was expedient.” 

This must be said, notwithstanding, that though he extended 
the dominions of Athens over so many people, he himself still 
continued poor, and esteemed his poverty no less a glory than all 
the laurels he had won. The following is a clear proof of it. 
Callias the torch-bearer, who was his near relation, was pro- 
secuted in a capital cause by his enemies. When they had 
alleged what they had against him, which was nothing very 
flagrant, they launched out into something foreign to their own 
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charge, and thus addressed the judges: “You know Aristides, 
the son of Lysimachus, who is justly the admiration of all 
Greece. When you see with what a garb he appears in public, 
in what manner do you think he must live at home? Must not 
he who shivers here with cold for want of clothing, be almost 
famished there, and destitute of all necessaries? yet this is the 
man whom Callias, his cousin-german, and the richest man in 
Athens, absolutely neglects, and leaves, with his wife and 
children, in such wretchedness, though he has often made use 
of him, and availed himself of his interest with you.” Callias 
perceiving that this point affected and exasperated his judges 
more than anything else, called for Aristides to testify before 
the court, that he had many times offered him considerable 
sums, and strongly pressed him to accept them, but he had 
always refused them, in such terms as these: “It better 
becomes Aristides to glory in his poverty than Callias in his 
riches; for we see every day many people make a good as well 
as a bad use of riches, but it is hard to find one that bears 
poverty with a noble spirit; and they only are ashamed of it. 
who are poor against their will.” When Aristides had given 
in his evidence, there was not a man in the court who did not 
leave it with an inclination rather to be poor with him than 
rich with Callias. This particular we have from Aischines, the 
disciple of Socrates. And Plato, among all that were accounted 
great and illustrious men in Athens, judged none but Aristides 
worthy of real esteem. As for Themistocles, Cimon, and 
Pericles, they filled the city with magnificent buildings, with 
wealth, and the vain superfluities of life; but virtue was the 
only object that Aristides had in view in the whole course of 
his administration. 

We have extraordinary instances of the candour with which 
he behaved towards Themistocles. For though he was his 
constant enemy in all affairs of government, and the means of 
his banishment, yet when Themistocles was accused of capital 
crimes against the state, and he had an opportunity to pay 
him in kind, he indulged not the least revenge; but while 
Alemzon, Cimon, and many others were accusing him and 
driving him into exile, Aristides alone neither did nor said any- 
thing to his disadvantage; for, as he had not envied his 
prosperity, so now he did not rejoice in his misfortunes. 

As to the death of Aristides, some say it happened in Pontus, 
whither he had sailed about some business of the state; others 
say he died at Athens, full of days, honoured and admired by 
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his fellow-citizens; but Craterus the Macedonian gives us 
another account of the death of this great man. He tells us, 
that after the banishment of Themistocles, the insolence of the 
people gave encouragement to a number of villainous informers, 
who, attacking the greatest and best men, rendered them 
obnoxious to the populace, now much elated with prosperity and 
power. Aristides himself was not spared, but on a charge 
brought against him by Diophantus of Amphitrope, was con- 
demned for taking a bribe of the Ionians, at the time he levied 
the tax. He adds, that being unable to pay his fine, which was 
fifty mine, he sailed to some part of Ionia, and there died. 
But Craterus gives us no written proof of this assertion. The 
other historians, without exception, who have given us accounts 
of the unjust behaviour of the people of Athens to their generals, 
among many other instances dwell upon the banishment of 
Themistocles, the imprisonment of Miltiades, the fine imposed 
upon Pericles, and the death of Paches, who, upon receiving 
sentence, killed himself in the judgment-hall, at the foot of the 
tribunal. Nor do they forget the banishment of Aristides, but 
they say not one word of this condemnation. 

Besides, his monument is still to be seen at Phalereum, and 
is said to have been erected at the public charge, because he did 
not leave enough to defray the expenses of his funeral. They 
inform us, too, that the city provided for the marriage of his 
daughters, and that each of them had three thousand drachme 
to her portion out of the treasury; and to his son Lysimachus 
the people of Athens gave a hundred minw of silver, and a 
plantation of as many acres of land, with a pension of four 
drachme a day; the whole being confirmed to him by a decree 
drawn up by Alcibiades. Callisthenes adds, that Lysimachus 
at his death leaving a daughter named Polycrite, the people 
ordered her the same subsistence with those that had conquered 
at the Olympic games. 


THEMISTOCLES. 


pag) HE family of Themistocles was too obscure to raise 
4 =©6©him to distinction. He was the son of Neocles, 
an inferior citizen of Athens, of the ward of 
Phrear, and the tribe of Leontis. By his 
mother’s side, he is said to have been illegitimate* 
according to the following lines :— 


Though born in Thrace, Abrotonon my name, 

My son enrols me in the lists of fame, 

The great Themistocles. 
Yet Phanias writes, that the mother of Themistocles was of 
Caria, not of Thrace, and that her name was not Abrotonon 
but Euterpe. Neanthes mentions Halicarnassus as the city to 
which she belonged. But be that as it may, when all the 
illegitimate youth assembled at Cynosarges, in the wrestling 
ring dedicated to Hercules, without the gates, which was 
appointed for that purpose—because Hercules himself was not 
altogether of divine extraction, but had a mortal for his mother— 
Themistocles found means to persuade some of the young noble- 
men to go to Cynosarges and take their exercise with him. 
This was an ingenious contrivance to take away the distinction 
between the illegitimate or aliens, and the legitimate, whose 
parents were both Athenians. It is plain, however, that he 
was related to the house of the Lycomede; for Simonides 
informs us, that when a chapel of that family in the ward of 
Phyle, where the mysteries of Ceres used to be celebrated, was 
burned down by the barbarians, Themistocles rebuilt it, and 
adorned it with pictures. : 

It appears that when a boy he was full of spirit and fire, 
quick of apprehension, naturally inclined to bold attempts, and 
likely to make a great statesman. His hours of leisure and 
vacation he spent, not like other boys, in idleness and play; 
but he was always inventing and composing declamations; the 
subjects of which were either the impeachment or defence of 
some of his schoolfellows; so that his master would often say, 
“Boy, you will be nothing common or indifferent; you will 


* That is, an alien, 
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either be a blessing or a curse to the community.” As for moral 
philosophy, and the polite arts, he learned them but slowly, and 
with little satisfaction; but instructions in political knowledge, 
and the adminstration of public affairs, he received with an 
attention above his years, because they suited his genius. 
When, therefore, he was laughed at, long after, in company 
where free scope was given to raillery, by persons who passed 
as more accomplished in what was called genteel breeding, he 
was obliged to answer them with some asperity: “’Tis true I 
never learned how to tunea harp, or play upon a lute, but I 
know how to raise a small and inconsiderable city to glory and 
greatness.” 

Stesimbrotus, indeed, informs us that Themistocles studied 
natural philosophy, both under Anaxagoras and Melissus ; but 
in this he errs against chronology.* For when Pericles, who 
was much younger than Themistocles, besieged Samos, Melissus 
defended it, and Anaxagoras lived with Pericles. Those seem 
to deserve more attention who say that Themistocles was a 
follower of Mnesiphilus the Phrearian, who was neither orator 
nor natural philosopher, but a professor of what was then 
called wisdom, which consisted in a knowledge of the arts of 
government, and the practical part of political prudence. This 
was a sect formed upon the principles of Solon, and descending 
in succession from him; but when the science of government 
came to be mixed with forensic arts, and passed from action to 
mere words, its professors, instead of sages, were called 
sophists.| Themistocles, however, was conversant in public 
business when he attended the lectures of Mnesiphilus. 

In the first sallies of youth, he was irregular and unsteady ; 
as he followed his own disposition without any moral restraints. 
But he seemed to apologise for this afterwards, when he 
observed, that the wildest colts make the best horses, when 
they come to be properly broke and managed. ‘The stories, 
however, which some tell us of his father’s disinheriting him, 
and his mother’s laying violent hands upon herself, because she 
could not bear the thoughts of her son’s infamy, seem to be 


* Anaxagoras was born in the first year of the 70th olympiad; Themis- 
tocles won the battle of Salamis the first year of the 75th olympiad; and 
Melissus defended Samos against Pericles the last year of the 84th olympiad. 
Themistocles, therefore, could neither study under Anaxagoras, who was only 
twenty years old when that general gained the battle of Salamis, nor yet 
under Melissus, who did not begin to flourish till 36 years after that battle, 


+The Sophists were rather rhetoricians than philosophers, skilled in words 
but superficial in knowledge, as Diogenes Laertius informs us, ‘ 
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quite fictitious. Others, on the contrary, say that his father, to 
dissuade him from accepting any public employment, showed 
him some old galleys that lay worn out and neglected on the 
sea shore, just as the populace neglect their leaders when they 
have no further service for them. 

Themistocles had an early and violent inclination for public 
business, and was so strongly smitten with the love of glory, 
with an ambition of the highest station, that he involved him- 
self in troublesome quarrels with persons of the first rank and 
influence in the state, particularly with Aristides, the son of 
Lysimachus, who always opposed him. Their enmity began 
early, but the cause, as Ariston the philosopher relates, was 
nothing more than their regard for Ptesileus of Teos. After 
this their disputes continued about public affairs; and the dis- 
similarity of their lives and manners naturally added to it. 
Aristides was of a mild temper and of great probity. He 
managed the concerns of government with inflexible justice, 
not with a view to ingratiate himself with the people, or to 
promote his own glory, but solely for the advantage and safety 
of the state. He was, therefore, necessarily obliged to oppose 
Themistocles, and to prevent his promotion, because he fre- 
quently put the people upon unwarrantable enterprises and was 
ambitious of introducing great innovations. Indeed, Themis- 
tocles was so carried ‘away with the love of glory, so 
immoderately desirous of distinguishing himself by some great 
action, that, though he was very young when the battle of 
Marathon was fought, and when the generalship of Miltiades 
was everywhere extolled, yet even then he was observed to keep 
much alone, to be very pensive, to watch whole nights, and not 
to attend the usual entertainments. When he was asked the 
reason by his friends, who wondered at the change, he said, 
The trophies of Miltiades would not suffer him to sleep. 
While others imagined the defeat of the Persians at Marathon 
had put an end to the war, he considered it as the beginning of 
greater conflicts; and, for the benefit of Greece, he was always 
preparing himself and the Athenians against those conflicts, 
because he foresaw them at a distance. 

And in the first place, whereas the Athenians had used to 
share the revenue of the silver mines of Laurium among them- 
selves, he alone had the courage to make a motion to the people, 
that they should divide them in that manner no longer, but 
build with them a number of galleys to be employed in the war 
against the Aiginete, who then made a considerable figure 1n 
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Greece, and by means of their numerous navy were masters of 
the sea. By seasonably stirring up the resentment and emula- 
tion of his countrymen against these islanders, he the more 
easily prevailed with them to provide themselves with ships, 
than if he had displayed the terrors of Darius and the Persians, 
who were at a greater distance, and of whose coming they had 
no great apprehensions. With this money, a hundred galleys 
with three banks of oars were built, which afterwards fought 
against Xerxes. From this step he proceeded to others, in order 
to draw.the attention of the Athenians to maritime affairs, and 
to convince them that, though by land they were not able to 
cope with their neighbours, yet with a naval force they might 
not only repel the barbarians, but hold all Greece in subjection. 
Thus of good land forces, as Plato says, he made them mariners 
and seamen, and brought upon himself the aspersion of taking 
from his countrymen the spear and the shieid, and sending them 
to the bench and the oar. Stesimbrotus writes, that Themis- 
tocles effected this in spite of the opposition of Miltiades. 
Whether by this proceeding he corrupted the simplicity of the 
Athenian constitution is a speculation not proper to be indulged 
here. But that the Greeks owed their safety to these naval 
applications, and that those ships re-established the city of 
Athens after it had been destroyed (to omit other proofs), 
Xerxes himself is a sufficient witness. For, after his defeat at 
sea, he was no longer able to make head against the Athenians, 
though his land forces remained entire; and it seems to me 
that he left Mardonius rather to prevent a pursuit than with 
any hope of his bringing Greece into subjection. 

Some authors write that Themistocles was intent upon the 
acquisition of money with a view to spend it profusely; and, 
indeed, for his frequent sacrifices, and the splendid manner in 
which he entertained strangers, he had need of a large supply. 
Yet others, on the contrary, accuse him of meanness and 
attention to trifles, and say he even sold presents that were 
made him for his table. Nay, when he begged a colt of 
Philides, who was a breeder of horses, and’ was refused, he 
threatened he would soon make a Trojan horse of his house, 
enigmatically hinting that he would raise up troubles and 
impeachments against him from some of his own family. 

In ambition, however, he had no equal. For when he 
was yet young and but little known, he prevailed upon Epicles 
of Hermione, a performer upon the lyre, much valued by the 
Athenians, to practise at his house, hoping by this means to draw 
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a great number of people thither. And when he went to the 
Olympic games he endeavoured to equal or exceed Cimon in 
the elegance of his table, the splendour of his pavilions, and 
other expenses of his train. These things, however, were not 
agreeable to the Greeks. They looked upon them as suitable 
to a young man of a noble family; but when an obscure 
person set himself up so much above his fortune, he gained 
nothing by it but the imputation of vanity. He exhibited 
a tragedy, too, at his own expense, and gained the prize with 
his tragedians at a time when those entertainments were 
pursued with great avidity and emulation. In memory of his 
success he put up this inscription: Themistocles the Phrearian 
exhibited the tragedy; Phrynichus composed it; Adimantus 
presided. This gained him popularity; and what added 
to it was his charging his memory with the names of the 
citizens, so that he readily called each by his own. He was 
an impartial judge, too, in the causes that were brought 
before him; and Simonides of Ceos * making an unreasonable 
request to him when archon, he answerered, Neither would 
you be a good poet if you transgressed the rules of harmony; 
nor I a good magistrate if I granted your petition contrary to 
law. Another time he rallied Simonides for his absurdity 
in abusing the Corinthians, who inhabited so elegant a city; 
and having his own picture drawn when he had so tll-favoured 
an aspect. ; 

At length, having attained to a great height of power and 
popularity, his faction prevailed, and he procured the banish- 
ment of Aristides by what is called the Ostracism. + 

The Medes now preparing to invade Greece again, the 
Athenians considered who should be their general; and many, 
we are told, thinking the commission dangerous, declined it. 
But Epicydes, the son of Euphemides, a man of more eloquence 
than courage, and capable withal of being bribed, solicited it, 
and was likely to be chosen. Themistocles, fearing the 
consequence would be fatal to the public if the choice fell upon 

* Simonides celebrated the battles of Marathon and Salamis in his poems, 
and was the author of several odes and elegies, some of which are still 
extant and well known. 

+ By this, men who became powerful to such a degree as to threaten the 
state with danger, were banished for ten years; and they were to quit the 
Athenian territories in ten days. The method of it was this: every citizen 
took a piece of a broken pot or shell, on which he wrote the name of the person 
he would have banished. ‘This done, the magistrates counted the shells, and 


if they amounted to 6000, sorted them; and the man whose name was found 
on the greatest number of shells, was of course exiled for ten years, 
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Epicydes, prevailed upon him by pecuniary considerations to 
drop his pretensions. 

His behaviour is also commended with respect to the 
interpreter who came with the King of Persia’s ambassadors 
that were sent to demand earth and water. By a decree of 
the people he put him to death for presuming to make use 
of the Greek language to express the demands of the barbarians, 
To this we may add his proceedings in the affair of Arthmius, 
the Zelite, who, at his motion, was declared infamous, with his 
children and all his posterity, for bringing Persian gold into 
Greece. But that which redounded most of all to his honour 
was his putting an end to the Grecian wars, reconciling the 
several states to each other, and persuading them to lay aside 
their animosities during the war with Persia. 

As soon as he had taken the command upon him, he 
endeavoured to persuade the people to quit the city, to embark 
on board their ships, and to meet the barbarians at as great 

a distance from Greece as possible. But, many opposing it, 
he marched at the head of a great army, together with the 
Lacedemonians, to Tempe, intending to cover Thessaly, which 
had not as yet declared for the Persians. When he returned 
without effecting anything, the Thessalians having embraced 
the king’s party, and all the country as far as Beotia following 
their example, the Athenians were more willing to hearken to 
his proposal to fight the enemy at sea, and sent him with a 
fleet to guard the straits of Artemisium. 

When the fleets of the several states were joined, and the 
majority were of opinion that Eurybiades should have the 
chief command, and with his Lacedsxmonians began the 
engagement; the Athenians, who had a greater number of 
ships than all the rest united, thought it an indignity to part 
with the place of honour. But Themistocles, perceiving the 
danger of any disagreement at that time, gave up the command 
to Kurybiades, and satisfied the Athenians, by representing to 
them that if they behaved like men in the war, the Grecians 
would voluntarily yield them the superiority for the future. 
To him, therefore, Greece seems to owe her preservation, and 
the Athenians, in particular, the distinguished glory of 
surpassing their enemies in valour, and their allies in 
moderation. 

The Persian fleet coming up to Apheta, Eurybiades was 
astonished at such an appearance of ships, particularly when he 
was informed that there were two hundred more sailing round 
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Sciathus. He therefore was desirous, without loss of time, to 
draw nearer to Greece, and to keep close to the Peloponnesian 
coast, where he might have an army occasionally to assist the 
fleet; for he considered the naval force of the Persians as 
invincible. Upon this the Eubeans, apprehensive that the 
Greeks would forsake them, sent Pelagon to negotiate privately 
with Themistocles, and to offer him a large sum of money. 
He took the money and gave it (as Herodotus writes) to 
Eurybiades. Finding himself most opposed in his designs by 
Architeles, captain of the sacred galley,* who had not money 
to pay his men, and therefore intended immediately to with- 
draw; he so incensed his countrymen against him that they 
went in a tumultuous manner on board his ship, and took from 
him what he had provided for his supper. Architeles, being 
much provoked at this insult, Themistocles sent him in a chest 
a quantity of provisions, and at the bottom of it a talent of 
silver, and desired him to refresh himself that evening, and to 
satisfy his crew in the morning; otherwise, he would accuse 
him to the Athenians of having received a bribe from the 
enemy. 

Though the several engagements + with the Persian fleet in 
the straits of EKubcea were not decisive, yet they were of great 
advantage to the Greeks, who learned by experience that 
neither the number of ships, nor the beauty and splendour of 
their ornaments, nor the vaunting shouts and songs of the 
barbarians, have anything dreadful in them to men that know 
how to fight hand to hand, and are determined to behave 
gallantly. These things they were taught to despise when 
they came to close action and grappled with the foe. In this 
case Pindar’s sentiments appear just when he says of the fight 
at Artemisium, 

’T was then that Athens the foundation laid 
Of Liberty’s fair structure. 
Indeed, intrepid courage is the commencement of victory. 

Artemisium is a maritime place of Eubcea, to the north of 
Hestiza. Over against it lies Olizon, in the territory that 
formerly was subject to Philocletes, where there is a small 
temple of Diana of the Kast, in the midst of a grove. The 
temple is encircled with pillars of white stone, which, when 


* The sacred galley was that which the Athenians sent every year to Delos 
with sacrifices for Apollo, and they pretend it was the same in which 
Theseus carried the tribute to Crete. 


+ They came to three several engagements within three days. 
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rubbed with the hand, has both the colour and smell of saffron. 
On one of the pillars are inscribed the following verses :— 
When on these seas the sons of Athens conquered 
The various powers of Asia; grateful here 
They rear’d this temple to Diana. 
There is a place still to be seen upon this shore, where there 
is a large heap of sand, which, if dug into, shows towards 
the bottom a black dust like ashes, as if some fire had been 
there; and this is supposed to have been that in which the 
wrecks of the ships and the bodies of the dead were burned. 
The news of what had happened at Thermopyle being 
brought to Artemisium,* when the confederates were informed 
that Leonidas was slain there, and Xerxes master of the 
passages by land, they sailed back to Greece; and the Athenians, 
elated with their late distinguished valour, brought up the rear. 
As Themistocles sailed along the coasts, wherever he saw any 
harbours or places proper for the enemy’s ships to put in at, he 
took such stones as he happened to find, or caused to be brought 
thither for that purpose, and set them up in the ports and 
watering places, with the following inscription engraved in large 
characters, and addressed to the Ionians:—‘ Let the Ionians, if 
it be possible, come over to the Greeks, from whom they are 
descended, and who now risk their lives for their liberty. If 
this be impracticable, let them at least perplex the barbarians, 
and put them in disorder in time of action.” By this he hoped 
either to bring the Ionians over to his side, or to sow discord 
among them, by causing them to be suspected by the Persians. 
Though Xerxes had passed through Doris down to Phocis, 
and was burning and destroying the Phocian cities, yet the 
Greeks sent them no succours. And, notwithstanding all the 
entreaties the Athenians could use to prevail with the con- 
federates to repair with them into Beotia, and cover the frontiers 
of Attica, as they had sent a fleet to Artemisium to serve the 
common cause, no one gave ear to their request. All eyes were 
turned upon Peloponnesus, and all were determined to collect their 
forces within the Isthmus, and to build a wall across it from sea 
to sea. The Athenians were greatly incensed to see themselves 
thus betrayed, and, at the same time, dejected and discouraged 
* The last en y i : 
of tho mountalie by. the. delest of the’ Tansdemontana MEMeniiny -and 
Thebans, who had been left to guard them, happened on the same day with 
the battle at Artemisium, and the news of it was brought to Themistocles by 


an Athenian called Abronichus, Thermopyle is well k ; 
pass in the mountains near the Euripus, “4 nese” 
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at so general a defection. They alone could not think of giving 
battle to so prodigious an army. To quit the city, and embark 
on board their ships, was the only expedient at present; and 
this the generality were very unwilling to hearken to, as they 
could neither have any great ambition for victory, nor idea of 
safety, when they had left the temples of their-gods and the 
monuments of their ancestors. 

Themistocles, perceiving that he could not by the force of 
human reason prevail with the multitude, set his machinery to 
work, as a poet would do in a tragedy, and had recourse to 
prodigies and oracles. The prodigy he availed himself of was 
the disappearing of the dragon of Minerva, which at that time 
quitted the holy place; and the priests, finding the daily offerings 
set before it untouched, gave it out among the people, at the 
suggestion of Themistocles, that the goddess had forsaken the 
city, and that she offered to conduct them to sea. Moreover, 
by way of explaining to the people an oracle then received, he 
told them that, by wooden wails, there could not possibly be any- 
thing meant but ships; and that Apollo, now calling Salamis 
divine, not wretched and unfortunate, as formerly, signified by 
such an epithet, that it would be productive of some great 
advantage to Greece. His counsels prevailed, and he proposed 
a decree that the city should be left to the protection of Minerva, 
the tutelary goddess of the Athenians; that the young men 
should go on board the ships; and that every one should provide 
as well as he possibly could for the safety of the children, the 
women, and the slaves. 

When this decree was made, most of the Athenians removed 
their parents and wives to Treezene, where they were received 
with a generous hospitality. The Trezenians came to a 
resolution to maintain them at the public expense, for which 
purpose they allowed each of them two oboli a day ; they per- 
mitted the children to gather fruit wherever they pleased, and 
provided for their education by paying their tutors. 

As the treasury of Athens was then but low, Aristotle 
informs us that the court of Areopagus distributed to every man 
who took ‘part in the expedition eight drachmas, which was the 
principal means of manning the fleet. But Clidemus ascribes 
this also to a stratagem of Themistocles; for he tells us, that 
when the Athenians went down to the harbour of Pirzus, the 
Zigis was lost from the statue of Minerva ; and Themistocles, 
as he ransacked everything, under pretence of searching for it, 
found large sums of money hid among the baggage, which he 
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applied to the public use; and out of it all necessaries were 
provided for the fleet. pi 

The embarkation of the people of Athens was a very affect- 
ing scene. What pity! What admiration of the firmness of 
those men, who, sending their parents and families to a distant 
place, unmoved with their cries, their tears, or embraces, had 
the fortitude to leave the city, and embark for Salamis! What 
greatly heightened the distress was the number of citizens 
whom they were forced to leave behind, because of their extreme 
old age. And some emotions of tenderness were due even to 
the tame domestic animals, which, running to the shore, with 
lamentable howlings, expressed their affection and regret for the 
persons that had fed them. One of these, a dog that belonged 
to Xanthippus, the father of Pericles, unwilling to be left behind, 
is said to have leapt into the sea, and to have swum by the side 
of the ship till it reached Salamis, where, quite spent with toil, 
it died immediately. 

To these great actions of Themistocles may be added the 
following :—He perceived that Aristides was much regretted by 
the people, who were apprehensive that out of revenge he might 
join the Persians, and do great prejudice to the cause of Greece; 
he therefore caused a decree to be made, that all who had been 
banished only for a time should have leave to return, and by 
their counsel and valour assist their fellow-citizens in the 
preservation of their country. 

Eurybiades, by reason of the dignity of Sparta, had the 
command of the fleet; but, as he was apprehensive of the danger, 
he proposed to set sail for the Jsthmus, and fix his station near 
the Peloponnesian army. 'Themistocles, however, opposed it; 
and the account we have of the conference on that occasion 
deserves to be mentioned. When Hurybiades said, “Do not you 
know, Themistocles, that in the public games such as rise up 
before their turn are chastised for it?” ‘ Yes,” answered 
Themistocles; “yet such as are left behind never gain the 

re ae er : 
crown.” Kurybiades, upon this, lifting up his staff, as if he 
intended to strike him, Themistocles said, ‘‘ Strike if you please, 
but hear me.” The Lacedemonians, admiring his command of 
temper, bade him speak what he had to say; and Themistocles 
was leading him back to the subject, when one of the officers 
thus interrupted him; “It ill becomes you, who have no city, to 
advise us to quit our habitations and abandon our country.” 
Themistocles retorted upon him thus: ‘“‘Wretch that thou art, 
we have indeed left our walls and houses, not choosing, for the 
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sake of those inanimate things, to become slaves; yet we have 
still the most respectable city of Greece, in these two hundred 
ships, which are here ready to defend you, if you will give them 
leave. But if you forsake and betray us a second time, Greece 
shall soon find the Athenians possessed of as free a city, and as 
valuable a country as that which they have quitted.” These 
words struck Eurybiades with the apprehension that the 
Athenians might fall off from him. We are told also, that asa 
certain Eretrian was attempting to speak, Themistocles said, 
** What! have you, too, something to say about war, who are 
like the fish that hath a sword, but no heart?” 

While Themistocles was thus maintaining his arguments upon 
deck, some tell us an owl was seen flying to the right of the 
fleet,* which came and perched upon the shrouds. This omen 
determined the confederates to accede to his opinion, and to 
prepare for a sea fight. But no sooner did the enemy’s fleet 
appear advancing towards the harbour of Phalerus in Attica, 
and covering all the neighbouring coasts, while Xerxes himself 
was seen marching his land forces to the shore, than the Greeks, 
struck with the sight of such prodigious armaments, began to 
forget the counsel of Themistocles, and the Peloponnesians once 
more looked towards the Jsthmus. Nay, they resolved to set 
sail that very night, and such orders were given to all the pilots. 
Themistocles, greatly concerned that the Greeks were going 
to give up the advantage of their station in the straits, and to 
retire to their respective countries, contrived that stratagem 
which was put in execution by Sicinus. This Sicinus was 
of Persian extraction and a captive, but much attached to 
Themistocles and the tutor of his children. On this occasion 
Themistocles sent him privately to the king of Persia, with 
orders to tell him that the commander of the Athenians, having 
espoused his interest, was the first to inform him of the intended 
flight of the Greeks, and that he exhorted him not to suffer them 
to escape; but while they were in this confusion, and at a 
distance from their land forces, to attack and destroy their 
whole army. 

Xerxes took this information kindly, supposing it to proceed 
from friendship, and immediately gave orders to his officers, 
with two hundred ships, to surround all the passages and to 
enclose the islands that none of the Greeks might escape, and 
then to follow with the rest of the ships at their leisure. 
Aristides, the son of Lysimachus, was the first that perceived 

* The owl was sacred to Minerva, the protectress of the Athenians, 
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this motion of the enemy, and though he was not in friendship 
with Themistocles, but had been banished by his means (as has 
been related), he went to him and told him they were sur- 
rounded by the enemy.* Themistocles, knowing his probity, 
and charmed with his coming to give this intelligence, 
acquainted him with the affair of Sicinus, and entreated him 
to lend his assistance to keep the Greeks in their station, and, 
as they had a confidence in his honour, to persuade them to 
come to an engagement in the straits. Aristides approved the 
proceedings of Themistocles, and, going to the other admirals 
and captains, encouraged them to engage. While they hardly 
gave credit to his report, a Tenian galley, commanded by 
Paretius, came over from the enemy to bring the same 
account, so that indignation, added to necessity, excited the 
Greeks to their combat. 

As soon as it was day Xerxes sat down on an eminence to 
view the fleet and its order of battle. He placed himself, as 
Phanodemus writes, above the temple of Hercules, where the 
isle of Salamis is separated from Attica by a narrow frith; but 
according to Acestodorous, on the confines of Megara, upon a 
spot called Kerata, the horns. He was seated on a throne of 
gold,} and had many secretaries about him, whose business it was 
to write down the particulars of the action. 

In the meantime, as Themistocles was sacrificing on the 
deck of the admiral-galley, three captives were brought to 
him of uncommon beauty, elegantly attired, and set off with 
golden ornaments. They were said to be the sons of Autarctus 
and Sandace, sister to Xerxes. Huphrantide, the soothsayer, 
casting his eye upon them, and at the same time observing that 
a bright flame blazed out from the victims,} while a sneezing 
was heard from the right, took Themistocles by the hand and 
ordered that the three youths should be consecrated and 
sacrificed to Bacchus Omestes, for by this means the Greeks 
might be assured not only of safety, but victory. 


* Aristides was not then in the confederate fleet, but in the isle of Augina 
from whence he sailed by night with great hazard, through the Persian fleet, 
to carry this intelligence. ; 

+ This throne, or seat, whether of gold or silver, or both, was taken and 
carried to Athens, where it was consecrated in the temple of the Minerva 
with the golden sabre of Mardonius, which was taken afterwards in the 
battle of Platea. 


{A bright flame was always considered as a fortunate omen whether it 
were a real one issuing from an altar or a seeming one (what we call shell- 
fire) from the head of a living person. A sneezing on the right hand, too 
was deemed a lucky omen both by the Greeks and Latins, rey 
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Themistocles was astonished at the strangeness and cruelty 
of the order; but the multitude, who, in great and pressing 
difficulties, trust rather to absurd than rational methods, invoked 
the god with one voice, and leading the captives to the altar, 
insisted upon their being offered up as the soothsayer had 
directed. 

As to the number of the Persian ships, the poet Alschylus 
speaks of it in his tragedy entitled Perse as a matter he was 
well assured of: 

A thousand ships (for well I know the number) 
The Persian flag obeyed; two hundred more 
And seven, o’erspread the seas. 

The Athenians had only one hundred and eighty galleys; 
each carried eighteen men that fought upon deck, four of 
whom were archers, and the rest heavy armed. 

If Themistocles was happy in choosing a place for action, he 
was no less so in taking advantage of a proper time for it; for 
he would not engage the enemy till that time of day when a 
brisk wind usually arises from the sea, which occasions a high 
surf in the channel. This was no inconvenience to the Grecian 
vessels, which were low built and well eompacted, but a very 
great one to the Persian ships, which had high sterns and lofty 
decks, and were heavy and unwieldy, for it caused them to veer 
in such a manner that their sides were exposed to the Greeks, 
who attacked them furiously. During the whole dispute great 
attention was given to the motions of Themistocles, as it was 
believed he knew best how to proceed. Ariamenes, the Persian 
admiral, a man of distinguished honour, and by far the bravest 
of the king’s brothers, directed his manceuvres chiefly against 
him. His ship was very tall, and from thence he threw darts 
- and shot forth arrows as from the walls of a castle. But 
Aminias the Decclean, and Sosicles the Pedian, who sailed in 
one bottom, bore down upon him with their prow, and, both 
ships meeting, they were fastened together by means of their 
brazen beaks, when Ariamenes, boarding their galley, they 
received him with their pikes and pushed him into the sea. 
Artemisia * knew the body amongst others that were floating 
with the wreck, and carried it to Xerxes. 

While the fight was thus raging we are told a great light 
appeared, as from Eleusis, and loud sounds and voices were 

* Artemisia, Queen uf Halicarnassus, distingnished herself above all the rest 
of the Persian forces, her ships being the last that fled, which Xerxes observ- 


ing, cried out that the men behaved like women, and the women with the 
courage and intrepidity of men, 
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heard through all the plain of Thriasia to the sea, as of a great 
number of people carrying the mystic symbols of Bacchus in 
procession. A cloud, too, seemed to rise from among the 
crowd that made this noise, and to ascend by degrees till it 
fell upon the galleys. Other phantoms also, and apparitions 
of armed men, they thought they saw, stretching out their 
hands from Aagina before the Grecian fleet. These they 
conjectured to be the acide, to whom, before the battle, 
they had addressed their prayers for succour. 

The first man that took a ship was an Athenian named 
Lycomedes, captain of a galley, who cut down the ensigns 
from the enemy’s ship, and consecrated them to the dawredled 
Apollo. As the Persians could come up in the straits but few 
at a time, and often put each other in confusion, the Greeks 
equalling them in the line fought them till the evening, when 
they broke them entirely, and gained that signal and complete 
victory, than which (as Simonides says) no other naval achieve- 
ment, either of the Greeks or barbarians, ever was more 
glorious. This success was owing to the valour, indeed, of 
all the confederates, but chiefly to the sagacity and conduct 
of Themistocles.* 

After the battle, Xerxes, full of indignation at his disap- 
pointment, attempted to join Salamis to the continent by a 
mole so well secured that his land forces might pass over it 
into the island, and that he might shut up the pass entirely 
against the Greeks. At the same time, Themistocles, to sound 
Aristides, pretended it was his own opinion that they should 
sail to the Hellespont and break down the bridge of ships, ‘‘ For 
so,” says he, “we may take Asia without stirring out of 
Europe.” Aristides did not in the least relish his proposal, 
but answered him to this purpose: “Till now we have had 
to do with an enemy immersed in luxury, but if we shut him 
up in Greece and drive him to necessity, he who is master of 
such prodigious forces will no longer sit under a golden canopy 
and be a quiet spectator of the proceedings of the war, but, 
awakened by danger, attempting everything, and present 
everywhere, he will correct his past errors and follow coun- 
sels better calculated for success. Instead, therefore, of break- 
ing that bridge, we should if possible provide another that he 
may retire the sooner out of Europe.” ‘If that is the case,” 


* In this battle, which was one of the most memorable we find in history, 
the Grecians lost forty ships and the Persians two hundred, beside a great 
many more that were taken, 
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said Themistocles, “we must all consider and contrive how to 
put him upon the most speedy retreat out of Greece.” 

This being resolved upon, he sent one of the king’s eunuchs, 
whom he found among the prisoners, Arnaces by name, to 
acquaint him, “That the Greeks, since their victory at sea 
were determined to sail to the Hellespont and destroy the 
bridge, but that Themistocles, in care for the king’s safety, 
advised him to hasten towards his own seas and pass over into 
Asia, while his friend endeavoured to find out pretences of 
delay to prevent the confederates from pursuing him.” 
Xerxes, terrified at the news, retired with the greatest pre- 
cipitation. How prudent the management of Themistocles 
and Aristides was, Mardonius afforded a proof when, with a 
small part of the king’s forces, he put the Greeks in extreme 
danger of losing all in the battle of Platza. 

Herodotus tells us that among the cities gina bore away 
the palm; but among the commanders, Themistocles, in spite 
of envy, was universally allowed to have distinguished himself 
most, for when they came to the Isthmus, and every officer 
took a billet from the altar* to inscribe upon it the names of 
those that had done the best service, every one put himself in 
the first place and Themistocles in the second. The Lacede- 
monians, having conducted him to Sparta, adjudged Eurybiades 
the prize of valour, and Themistocles that of wisdom, honour- 
ing each with a crown of olive. They likewise presented the 
latter with the handsomest chariot in the city, and ordered 
three hundred of their youth to attend him to the borders. 
At the next Olympic games, too, we are told that as soon as 
Themistocles appeared in the ring, the champions were over- 
looked by the spectators, who kept their eyes upon him all the 
day, and pointed him out to strangers with the utmost admira- 
tion and applause. This incense was extremely grateful to 
him, and he acknowledged to his friends that he then reaped 
the fruit of his labours for Greece. 

Indeed he was naturally very ambitious, if we may form a 
conclusion from his memorable acts and sayings. 

For, when elected admiral by the Athenians, he would not 
despatch any business, whether public or private, singly, but 
put off all affairs to the day he was to embark ; that, having a 
great deal to do, he might appear with the greatest dignity and 
importance. : ; 

One day, as he was looking upon the dead bodies cast up by 

* The altar of Neptune, 
(953 ) D 
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the sea, and saw a number of chains of gold and bracelets upon 
them, he passed by them, and turning to his friend, said, 
Take these things to yourself, for you are not Themistocles. 

To Antiphates, who had formerly treated him with disdain, 
but in his glory made his court to him, he said, Young man, we 
are both come to our senses at the same time, though a little too late. 

He used to say, “The Athenians paid him no honour or 
sincere respect; but when a storm arose, or danger appeared, 
they sheltered themselves under him as under a plane tree, 
which, when the weather was fair again, they would rob of its 
leaves and branches.” 

When one of Seriphus told him, “‘He was not so much 
honoured for his own sake, but for his country’s.” “ True,” 
answered Themistocles, “for neither should I have been greatly 
distinguished if I had been of Seriphus, nor you, if you had been 
an Athenian.” 

Another officer, who thought he had done the state some 
service, setting himself up against Themistocles, and venturing 
to. compare his own exploits with his, he answered him with 
this fable, “There once happened a dispute between the feast 
day and the day after the feast. Says the day after the feast, 
I am full of bustle and trouble, whereas, with you, folks enjoy, 
at their ease, everything ready provided, You say right, says 
the feast day, but if I had not been before you, you would not 
have been at all. So, had it not been for me then, where would, 
you have been now ?” 

His son, being master of his mother, and by her means of 
him, he said, laughing, “ This child is greater than any man in 
Greece; for the Athenians command the Greeks, I command 
the Athenians, his mother commands me, and he commands his 
mother.” 

As he loved to be particular in everything, when he happened 
to sell a farm, he ordered the crier to add, that it had a good 
neighbour. 

Two citizens courting his daughter, he preferred the worthy 
man to the rich one, and assigned this reason, He had rather 
she should have a man without money than money without a 
man. Such was the pointed manner in which he often 
expressed himself. * 


* Cicero has preserved another of his sayings, which deserves mentioni 
C ; ning. 
When aR T ta eapehc" to gre Themistocles the art of memory, he 
answere 1! rather teach me the art of foryettin ‘ 
I would not and cannot Sorget what 1 side ied bach iaaate ec 
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After the great actions we have related, his next enterprise 
was to rebuild and fortify the city of Athens. Theopompus 
tells us he bribed the Lacedeemonian Hphori, that they might not 
oppose it; but most historians say he overreached them. He 
Was sent, it seems, on pretence of an embassy to Sparta. The 
Spartans complained that the Athenians were fortifying their 
city, and the governor of Avgina, who was come for that purpose, 
supported the accusation. But Themistocles absolutely denied 
it, and challenged them to send proper persons to Athens to 
inspect the walls, at once gaining time for finishing them, and 
contriving to have hostages at Athens for his return. The 
event answered his expectation, for the Lacedzemonians, when 
assured how the fact stood, dissembled their resentment, and let 
him go with impunity. 

After this he built and fortified the Pireus, having observed 
the conveniency of that harbour, by which means he gave the 
city every maritime accommodation. In this respect his politics 
were very different from those of the ancient kings of Athens. 
They, we are told, used their endeavours to draw the attention 
of their subjects from the business of navigation, that they 
might turn it entirely to the culture of the ground ; and to this 
purpose they published the fable of the contention between 
Minerva and Neptune for the patronage of Attica, when the 
former, by producing an olive tree before the judges, gained her 
cause. 'Themistocles did not bring the Pireus into the city, as 
Aristophanes, the comic poet, would have it; but he joined 
the city by a line of communication to the Pirzeus, and the land 
to the sea. This measure strengthened the people against the 
nobility, and made them bolder and more untractable, as power 
came with wealth into the hands of masters of ships, mariners, 
and pilots. Hence it was that the oratory in Pnyx, which was 
built to front the sea, was afterwards turned by the thirty 
tyrants towards the land, for they believed a maritime power 
inclinable to a democracy, whereas persons employed in agri- 
culture would be less uneasy under an oligarchy. 

Themistocles had something still greater in view for 
strengthening the Athenians by sea. After the retreat of 
Xerxes, when the Grecian fleet was gone into the harbour of 
Pagasz to winter, he acquainted the citizens in full assembly, 
“That he had hit upon a design which might greatly contribute 
to their advantage; but it was not fit to be communicated to 
their whole body.” The Athenians ordered him to communicate 
it to Aristides only, and if he approved of it to put it in 
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execution. 'Themistocles then informed him “ that he had 
thoughts of burning the confederate fleet at Pagas,’’ upon 
which Aristides went and declared to the people “that the 
enterprise which Themistocles proposed was indeed the most 
advantageous in the world, but, at the same time, the most un- 
just.” The Athenians therefore commanded him to lay aside 
all thoughts of it. 

About this time the Lacedemonians made a motion in the 
assembly of the Amphictyons to exclude from that council all 
those states that had not joined in the confederacy against the 
King of Persia. But Themistocles was apprehensive that if the 
Thessalians, the Argives, and Thebans were expelled from the 
council the Lacedsemonians would have a great majority of 
voices, and consequently procure what decrees they pleased. 
He spoke, therefore, in defence of those states, and brought the 
deputies off from that design by representing that thirty-one 
cities only had their share of the burden of that war, and that 
the greatest part of these were but of small consideration; that, 
consequently, it would be both unreasonable and dangerous to 
exclude the rest of Greece from the league, and leave the council 
to be dictated to by two or three great cities. By this he 
became very obnoxious to the Lacedemonians, who, for this 
reason, set up Cimon against him as a rival in all affairs of 
state, and used all their interest for his advancement. 

He disobliged the allies, also, by sailing round the islands, 
and extorting money from them, as we may conclude from the 
answer which Herodotus tells us the Adrians gave him to a 
demand of that sort. He told them “He brought two gods 
along with him, Persuasion and Force.” They replied, “'They 
had also two great gods on their side, Poverty and Despair, who 
forbade them to satisfy him.” Timocreon, the Rhodian poet, 
writes with great bitterness against Themistocles, and charges 
him with betraying him, though his friend and host, for money, 
while, for the like paltry consideration, he procured the return 
of other exiles. So in these verses: 


Pausanias you may praise, and you Xantippus, 
And you Leutychidas: But sure the hero, 
Who bears the Athenian palm, is Aristides, 
What is the false, the vain Themistocles ? 
The very light is grudg’d him by Latona, 
Who, for vile Pelt, betray’d Timocreon, 

His friend and host ; nor gave him to behold 
His dear Jalysus. For three talents more 
He sail’d and left him on a foreign coast. 
What fatal end awaits the man that kills, 
That banishes, that sets the villain up, 
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To fill his glittering stores? While ostentation, 

With vain airs, fain would boast the generous hand, 

And, at the Isthmus, spreads a public board 

For crowds that eat, and curse him at the banquet. 
But Timocreon gave a still looser rein to his abuse of Themis- 
tocles, after the condemnation and banishment of that great 
man, in a poem which begins thus: 

Muse crown’d with glory, bear this faithful strain, 

Far as the Grecian name extends. 


Timocreon is said to have been banished by Themistocles for 
favouring the Persians. When, therefore, Themistocles was 
accused of the same traitorous inclinations he wrote against him 
as follows: Timocreon’s honour to the Medes is sold, 

But yet not his alone: Another fox 

Finds the same fields to prey in. 

As the Athenians, through envy, readily gave ear to calum- 
nies against him, he was often forced to recount his own 
services, which rendered him still more insupportable, and when 
they expressed their displeasure he said, Are you weary of 
receiving benefits often from the same hand ? 

Another offence he gave the people was this: building a 
temple to Diana under the name of Aristobule, or Diana of the best 
counsel, intimating that he had given the best counsel, not only 
to Athens, but to all Greece. He built this temple near his own 
house, in the quarter of Melita. There was, even in our times, 
a statue of Themistocles in this temple of Diana Aristobule, 
from which it appeared that his aspect was as heroic as his soul. 

At last the Athenians, unable any longer to bear that high 
distinction in which he stood, banished him by the Ostracism, 
and this was nothing more than they had done to others whose 
power was become a burden to them, and who had risen above 
the equality which a commonwealth requires ; for the Ostracism, 
or ten years’ banishment, was not so much intended to punish 
this or that great man, as to pacify and mitigate the fury of 
Envy, who delights in the disgrace of superior characters, and 
loses a part of her rancour by their fall. 

In the time of his exile, while he took up his abode at Argos, * 


* t Pausanias, who had beaten the Persians in the battle of Platxa, 
and win acai occasions, had behaved with great generosity as well as 
moderation, at last degenerated, and fell into a scandalous treaty with the 
Persians, in hopes, through their interest, to make himself sovereign of 
Greece. The Ephori waited some time for clear proof of his treacherous 
designs, and when they had obtained it, determined to imprison him. But 
he fled into the temple of Minerva Chalcioicos, and they besieged him there. 
They walled up all the gates, and his own mother laid the first stone When 
they had almost starved him to death they laid hands on him, and by the time 
they had got him out of the temple he expired. 
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the affair of Pausanias gave great advantage to the enemies of 
Themistocles. The person that accused him of treason was 
Leobotes, the son of Alemwon, of Agraule, and the Spartans 
joined in the impeachment. Pausanias at first concealed his 
plot from Themistocles, though he was his friend; but when he 
saw him an exile, and full of indignation against the Athenians, 
he ventured to communicate his designs to him, showing him 
the King of Persia’s letters, and exciting him to vengeance 
against the Greeks, as an unjust and ungrateful people. 
Themistocles rejected the solicitations of Pausanias, and refused 
to have the least share in his designs ; but he gave no informa- 
tion of what had passed between them, nor let the secret 
transpire ; whether he thought he would desist of himself, or 
that he would be discovered some other way, as he had em- 
barked in an absurd and extravagant enterprise without any 
rational hopes of success. 

However, when Pausanias was put to death, there were 
found letters and other writings relative to the business, which 
caused no small suspicion against Themistocles. The Lacede- 
monians raised a clamour against him ; and those of his fellow- 
citizens that envied him insisted on the charge. He could not 
defend himself in person, but he answered by letter the 
principal parts of the accusation. For, to obviate the | 
calumnies of his enemies, he observed to the Athenians, 
“That he who was born to command, and incapable of 
servitude, could never sell himself, and Greece along with 
him, to enemies and barbarians.” The people, however, 
listened to his accusers, and sent them with orders to bring 
him to his answer before the states of Greece. Of this he had 
timely notice, and passed over to the isle of Corcyra; the in- 
habitants of which had great obligations to him; for a 
difference between them and the people of Corinth had been 
referred to his arbitration, and he had decided it by awarding 
the Corinthians to pay down twenty talents, and the isle of 
Leucas to be in common between the two parties, as a colony 
from both. From thence he fled to Epirus; and, finding him- 
self still pursued by the Athenians and Lacedeemonians, he 
tried a very hazardous and uncertain resource, in imploring the 
protection of Admetus, King of the Molossians. Admetus had 
made a request to the Athenians, which being rejected with 
scorn by Themistocles in the time of his prosperity and influence 
in the state, the king entertained a deep resentment against him 
and made no secret of his intention to revenge himself, if ever 
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the Athenian should fall into his power. However, while he 
was thus flying from place to place, he was more afraid of the 
recent envy of his countrymen, than of the consequences of an 
old quarrel with the king; and therefore he went and put him- 
self in his hands, appearing before him as a supplicant in a 
particular and extraordinary manner. He took the king’s son, 
who was yet a child, in his arms, and kneeled down before 
the household gods. This manner of offering a petition, the 
Molossians look upon as the most effectual, and the only one 
that can hardly be rejected. Some say the queen, whose name 
was Phthia, suggested this method of supplication to Themis- 
tocles. Others, that Admetus himself taught him to act the 
part, that he might have a sacred obligation to allege against 
giving him up to those that might come to demand him. 

At that time Epicrates, the Acarnanian, found means to 
convey the wife and children of Themistocles out of Athens, 
and sent them to him; for which Cimon afterwards condemned 
him and put him to death. This account is given by Stesim- 
brotus, yet I know not how, forgetting what he had asserted, 
or making Themistocles forget it, he tells us he sailed from 
thence to Sicily, and demanded King Hiero’s daughter in 
marriage, promising to bring the Greeks under his subjection ; 
and that, upon Hiero’s refusal, he passed over into Asia. But 
this is not probable. For Theophrastus, in his treatise on 
Monarchy, relates that, when Hiero sent his race-horses to the 
Olympic games, and set up a superb pavilion there, Themis- 
tocles harangued the Greeks, to persuade them to pull it down, 
and not to suffer the tyrant’s horses to run. Thucydides writes 
that he went by land to the A/gean sea, and embarked at 
Pydna; that none in the ship knew him, till he was driven by 
storm to Naxos, which was at that time besieged by the 
Athenians; that, through fear of being taken, he then in- 
formed the master of the ship, and pilot, who he was; and 
that partly by entreaties, partly by threatening he would 
declare to the Athenians, however falsely, that they knew him 
from the first, and were bribed to take him into their vessel, he 
obliged them to weigh anchor and sail for Asia. 

The greatest part of his treasures was privately sent after 
him to Asia by his friends. What was discovered and seized 
for the public use, Theopompus says, amounted to a hundred 
talents; Theophrastus, fourscore, though he was not worth 
three talents before his employments in the government. 

When he was landed at Cuma, he understood that a number 
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of people, particularly Ergoteles and Pythodorus, were watching 
to take him. He was, indeed, a rich booty to those that were 
determined to get money by any means whatever; for the 
King of Persia had offered by proclamation two hundred 
talents for apprehending him. He, therefore, retired to Auge, 
a little town of the Adolians, where he was known to nobody 
but Nicogenes, his host, who was a man of great wealth, and 
had some interest at the Persian court. In his house he was 
concealed a few days; and, one evening after supper, when the 
sacrifice was offered, Olbius, tutor to Nicogenes’s children, cried 
out, as in a rapture of inspiration, 
Counsel, O Night, and victory are thine. 


After this, Themistocles went to bed, and dreamed he saw a 
dragon coiling round his body, and creeping up to his neck ; 
which, as soon as it had touched his face, was turned into an 
eagle, and covering him with its wings, took him up and carried 
him to a distant place, where a golden sceptre appeared to him, 
upon which he rested securely, and was delivered from all his 
fear and trouble. 

In consequence of this warning, he was sent away by 
Nicogenes, who contrived this method for it. The barbarians 
in general, especially the Persians, are jealous of the women 
even to madness ; not only of their wives, but their slaves and 
concubines ; for, beside the care they take that they shall be seen 
by none but their own family, they keep them like prisoners in 
their houses, and when they take a journey, they are put in a 
carriage, close covered on all sides. In such a carriage as this 
Themistocles was conveyed, the attendants being instructed to 
tell those they met, if they happened to be questioned, that they 
were carrying a Grecian lady from Ionia to a nobleman at court. 

Thucydides and Charon of Lampsacus relate that Xerxes was 
then dead, and that it was to his son* Artaxerxes that Themis- 
tocles addressed himself. But Ephorus, Dinon, Clitarchus, 
Heraclides, and several others, write that Xerxes himself was 
then upon the throne. The opinion of Thucydides seems most 
agreeable to chronology, though that is not perfectly well 
settled. Themistocles, now ready for the dangerous experi- 
ment, applied first to Artabanus,} a military officer, and told 


* Themistocles, therefore, arrived at the Persian court in the first year of 
the 79th Olympiad, 462 years before the birth of Christ; for that was the 
first year of Artaxerxes’s reign. 

+ Son of that Artabanus, captain of the guards, who slew Xerxes, and per= 
suaded Artaxerxes to cut off his elder brother Darius. 
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him, “‘ He was a Greek, who desired to have audience of the 
king about matters of great importance, which the king him- 
self had much at heart.” Artabanus answered, ‘The laws 
of men are different; some esteem one thing honourable, and 
some another; but it becomes all men to honour and observe 
the customs of their own country. With you, the thing most 
admired is said to be liberty and equality. We have many 
excellent laws; and we regard it as one of the most indis- 
pensable, to honour the king, and to adore him as the image of 
that deity who preserves and supports the universe. If, there- 
fore, you are willing to conform to our customs, and to pros- 
trate yourself before the king, you may be permitted to see 
him and speak to him. But if you cannot bring yourself to 
this, you must acquaint him with your business by a third 
person. It would be an infringement of the custom of his 
country, for the king to admit any one to audience that does 
not worship him.” To this Themistocles replied, ‘‘ My business, 
Artabanus, is to add to the king’s honour and power; therefore 
I will comply with your customs, since the god which has 
exalted the Persians will have it so; and by my means the 
number of the king’s worshippers shall be increased. So let 
this be no hindrance to my communicating to the king what I 
have to say.” “ But who,” said Artabanus, “shall we say you 
are? for by your discourse you appear to be no ordinary person.” 
Themistocles answered, “‘ Nobody must know that before the 
king himself.” 

When he was introduced to the king, and, after his pros- 
tration, stood silent, the king commanded the interpreter to 
ask him who he was. The interpreter accordingly put the 
question, and he answered, “The man that is now come to 
address himself to you, O king, is Themistocles the Athenian, 
an exile persecuted by the Greeks. The Persians have suffered 
much by me, but it has been more than compensated by my 
preventing your being pursued; when, after I had delivered 
Greece, and saved my own country, I had it in my power to do 
you also a service. My sentiments are suitable to my present 
misfortunes, and I come prepared either to receive your favour, 
if you are reconciled to me, or, if you retain any resentment, to 
disarm it by my submission. Reject not the testimony my 
enemies have given to the services I have done the Persians, 
and make use of the opportunity my misfortunes afford you, 
rather to show your generosity than to satisfy your revenge. 
If you save me, you save your suppliant; if you destroy me, 
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you destroy the enemy of Greece.” In hopes of influencing the 
king by an argument drawn from religion, Themistocles added 
to this speech an account of the vision he had in Nicogenes’s 
house, and an oracle of J upiter of Dodona, which ordered him 
to go to one who bore the same name with the god; from which 
he concluded he was sent to him, since both were called, and 
really were, great kings. 

The king gave him no answer, though he admired his courage 
and magnanimity ; but, with his friends, he felicitated himself 
upon this, as the most fortunate event imaginable. We are 
also told, that he prayed to Arimanius, that his enemies might 
ever be so infatuated as to drive from among them their ablest 
men; that he offered sacrifice to the gods; and immediately 
after made a great entertainment; nay, that he was so affected 
with joy, that when he retired to rest, in the midst of his sleep, 
he called out three times, J have Themistocles the Athenian. 

As soon as it was day, he called together his friends, and 
ordered Themistocles to be brought before him. The exile 
expected no favour, when he found that the guards, at the first 
hearing of his name, treated him with rancour, and loaded him 
with reproaches. Nay, when the king had taken his seat, and 
a respectful silence ensued, Roxanes, one of his officers, as 
Themistocles passed him, whispered him with a sigh, Ah! thou 
subtle serpent of Greece, the king’s good genius has brought thee 
hither. However, when he had prostrated himself twice in the 
presence, the king saluted him, and spoke to him graciously, 
telling him, “‘ He owed him two hundred talents; for, as he 
had delivered himself up, it was but just that he should receive 
the reward offered to any one that should bring him.” He 
promised him much more, assured him of his protection, and ° 
ordered him to declare freely whatever he had to propose 
concerning Greece. Themistocles replied, “ That a man’s dis- 
course was like a piece of tapestry which, when spread open, 
displays its figures ; but when it is folded up, they are hidden 
and lost; therefore he begged time.” The king, delighted with 
the comparison, bade him take what time he pleased ; and he 
desired a year: in which space he learned the Persian language 

. . . . ’ 
so as to be able to converse with the king without an interpreter. 

Such as did not belong to the court, believed that he enter- 
tained their prince on the subject of the Grecian affairs; but as 
there were then many changes in the ministry, he incurred the 
envy of the nobility, who suspected that he had presumed to 
speak too freely of them to the king. The honours that were 
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paid him were far superior to those that other strangers had 
experienced ; the king took him with him a hunting, conversed 
familiarly with him in his palace, and introduced him to the 
queen mother, who honoured him with her confidence. He 
likewise gave orders for his being instructed in the learning of 
the Magi. 

Demaratus, the Lacedemonian, who was then at court, being 
ordered to ask a favour, desired that he might be carried 
through Sardis in royal state, with a diadem upon his head, “But 
Mithropaustes, the king’s cousin- german, took him by the hand, 
and said, Demaratus, this diadem does not carry brains along with it 
to cover; nor would you be Jupiter, though you should take hold 
of his thunder.” The king was highly displeased with Demaratus 
for making this request, and determined never to forgive him; 
yet, at the desire of Themistocles, he was persuaded to be 
reconciled to him. And in the following reigns, when the 
affairs of Persia and Greece were more closely connected, as oft 
as the kings requested a favour of any Grecian captain, they 
are said to have promised him, in express terms, That he should 
be a greater man at their court than Themistocles had been. Nay, 
we are told, that Themistocles himself, in the midst of his 
greatness, and the extraordinary respect that was paid him, 
seeing his table most elegantly spread, turned to his children, 
and said, Children, we should have been undone, had it not been 
for our undoing. Most authors agree, that he had three cities 
given him, for bread, wine, and meat, Magnesia, Lampsacus, 
and Myus.* Neanthes of Cyzicus, and Phanias, add two more, 
Percote and Palescepsis, for his chamber and his wardrobe. 

Some business relative to Greece haying brought him to 
the sea-coast, a Persian, named Epixyes, governor of Upper 
Phrygia, who had a design upon his life, and had long 
prepared certain Pisidians to kill him, when he should lodge in 
a city called Leontocephalus, or Lion’s Head, now determined 
to put it in execution. But, as he lay sleeping one day at noon, 

* The country about Magnesia was so fertile, that it brought Themistocles 
a revenue of fifty talents; Lampsacus had in its neighbourhood the noblest 
vineyards of the east ; and Myus or Myon abounded in provisions, particularly 
in fish. It was usual with the eastern monarchs, instead of pensions to their 
favourites, to assign them cities and provinces, Even such provinces as the 
kings retained the revenues of were under particular assignments; one pro- 
vince furnishing so much for wine, another for victuals, a third the privy 
purse, and a fourth for the wardrobe. One of the queens had all Egypt for her 
clothing; and Plato tells us (1 Alcibiad.) that many of the provinces were 
appropriated for the queen’s w~cdrobe; one for her girdle, another for her 


head-dress, and so of the rest and each province bore the name of that part 
of the dress it was to furnish, 
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the mother of the gods is said to have appeared to him in a 
dream, and thus to have addressed him: ‘ Beware, Themis~ 
tocles, of the Lion’s Head, lest the Lion crush you. For this 
warning I require of you Mnesiptolema for my servant.” 
Themistocles awoke in great disorder, and when he had 
devoutly returned thanks to the goddess, left the high road, 
and took another way, to avoid the place of danger. At night 
he took up his lodging beyond it; but as one of the horses that 
had carried his tent had fallen into a river, and his servants 
were busied in spreading the wet hangings to dry, the Pisidians, 
who were advancing with their swords drawn, saw these 
hangings indistinctly by moonlight, and taking them for the 
tent of Themistocles, expected to find him reposing himself 
within. They approached, therefore, and lifted up the hangings; 
but the servants that had the care of them fell upon them, and 
took them. The danger thus avoided, Themistocles, admiring 
the goodness of the goddess that appeared to him, built a temple 
in Magnesia, which he dedicated to Oybele Dindymene, and 
appointed his daughter Mnesiptolema priestess of it. 

‘When he was come to Sardis, he diverted himself with 
looking upon the ornaments of the temples; and among the great 
number of offerings, he found in the temple of Cybele, a female 
figure of brass two cubits high, called Hydrophorus or the water 
bearer, which he himself, when surveyor of the aqueducts at 
Athens, had caused to be made and dedicated out of the fines 
of such as had stolen the water, or diverted the stream. 
Whether it was that he was moved at seeing this statue in a 
strange country, or that he was desirous to show the Athenians 
how much he was honoured, and what power he had all over 
the king’s dominions, he addressed himself to the governor of 
Lydia, and begged leave to send back the statue to Athens. 
The barbarian immediately took fire, and said he would 
certainly acquaint the king what sort of a request he had made 
him. 'Themistocles, alarmed at this menace, applied to the 
governor’s women, and, by money, prevailed upon them to 
pacify him. After this, he behaved with more prudence, 
sensible how much he had to fear from the envy of the 
Persians. Hence, he did not travel about Asia, as Theopompus 
says, but took up his abode at Magnesia; where, loaded with 
valuable presents, and equally honoured with the Persian nobles, 
he long lived in great security ; for the king, who was engaged 
in the affairs of the upper provinces, gave but little attention to 
the concerns of Greece, 
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But when Egypt revolted, and was supported in that revolt 
by the Athenians, when the Grecian fleet sailed as far as Cyprus 
and Cilicia, and Cimon rode triumphant master of the seas, 
then the king of Persia applied himself to oppose the Greeks, 
and to prevent the growth of their power. He put his forces 
in motion, sent out his generals, and dispatched messengers to 
Themistocles at Magnesia, to command him to perform his 
promises, and exert himself against Greece. Did he not obey 
the summons then?—No—neither resentment against the 
Athenians, nor the honours and authority in which he now 
flourished, could prevail upon him to take the direction of the 
expedition. Possibly he might doubt the event of the war, as 
Greece had then several great generals: and Cimon in par- 
ticular was distinguished with extraordinary success. Above 
all, regard for his own achievements, and the trophies he had 
gained, whose glory he was unwilling to tarnish, determined 
him (as the best method he could take) to put such an end to his 
life as became his dignity.* Having, therefore, sacrificed to the 
gods, assembled his friends, and taken his last leave, he drank 
bulls’ blood, as is generally reported; or, as some relate it, he 
took a quick poison, and ended his days at Magnesia, having 
lived sixty-five years, most of which he had spent in civil or 
military employments. When the king was acquainted with the 
cause and manner of his death, he admired him more than ever, 
and continued his favour and bounty to his friends and relations. 

The Magnesians erected a very handsome monument to him. 
No credit is to be given to Andocides, who writes to his friends, 
that the Athenians stole his ashes out of the tomb, and scattered 
them in the air. Yet Diodorus the geographer writes in his 
Treatise of Sepulchres, but rather by conjecture than certain 
knowledge, that, near the harbour of Pirzus, from the pro- 
montory of Alcimus,} the land makes an elbow, and when you 
have doubled it inwards, by the still water there is a vast 
foundation, upon which stands the tomb of Themistocles, in the 
form of an altar. With him Plato, the comic writer, is 
supposed to agree in the following lines :— 

Oft as the merchant speeds the passing sail, 
Thy tomb, Themistocles, he stops to hail: 


When hostile ships in martial combat meet, 
Thy shade attending hovers o’er the fleet. 


* Thucydides, who was contemporary with Themistocles, only says, He 
died of a distemper; but some report that he poisoned himself, seeing vt impossible 
to accomplish what he had promised the king, TuuoyD. de Bell. Pelopon, 1. i. 


+ Meursius rightly corrects it Alimus, 


CIMON. 


SIMON was the son of Miltiades and Hegesipyla. 
; “| That lady was a Thracian, and daughter to king 
Olorus, as it stands recorded in the poems of 
Aychelaus and Melanthius, written in honour of 
Cimon. So that Thucydides the historian was 
his relation, for his father was called Olorus; a name that had 
been long in the family, and he had gold mines in Thrace. 
Thucydides is said, too, to have been killed in Scapte Hyle, a 
place in that country. His remains, however, were brought 
into Attica, and his monument is shown among those of 
Cimon’s family, near the tomb of Elpinice, sister of Cimon. 
But Thucydides was of the ward of Alimus, and Miltiades of 
that of Lacias. Miltiades was condemned to pay a fine of fifty 
talents, for which he was thrown into prison by the govern- — 
ment, and there he died. He left his son Cimon very young, 
and his daughter Elpinice was not yet marriageable. Br: es 

Cimon, at first, was a person of no reputation, but censured | 
as a disorderly and riotous young man. He was even com- | 
pared to his grandfather Cimon, who, for his stupidity, was 
called Coalemos (that is, Zdeot.) Stesimbrotus, the Thasian, 
who was his contemporary, says, he had no knowledge of 
music, or any other accomplishment which was in vogue among 
the Greeks, and that he had not the least spark of the Attic 
wit or eloquence; but that there was a generosity and sincerity 
in his behaviour, which showed the composition of his soul to 
be rather of the Peloponnesian kind. Like the Hercules of 
Euripides, he was 

Rough and unbred, but great on great occasions. 


And therefore we may well add that article to the account 
Stesimbrotus has given us of him. 

In his youth, he was accused of much irregularity of life ; 
but the rest of his conduct was great and admirable. In 
courage he was not inferior to Miltiades, nor in prudence to 
Themistocles, and he was confessedly an honester man than 
either of them. He could not be said to come short of them in 
abilities for war; and even while he was young and without 
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military experience, it is surprising how much he exceeded 
them in political virtue. When Themistocles, upon the 
invasion of the Medes, advised the people to quit their city and 
territory, and retire to the straits of Salamis, to try their 
fortunes in a naval combat, the generality were astonished at 
the rashness of the enterprise. But Cimon, with a gay air, led 
the way with his friends, through the Ceramicus to the 
citadel, carrying a bridle in his hand to dedicate to the 
goddess. This was to show that Athens had no need of 
cavalry, but of marine forces, on the present occasion. After 
he had consecrated the bridle, and taken down a shield from the 
wall, he paid his devotions to the goddess, and then went down 
to the sea; by which means he inspired numbers with courage 
to embark. Besides, as the poet Ion informs us, he was not 
unhandsome in his person, but tall and majestic, and had 
an abundance of hair which curled upon his shoulders. He 
distinguished himself in so extraordinary a manner in the 
battle, that he gained not only the praise, but the hearts of his 
countrymen; insomuch that many joined his train, and 
_ exhorted him to think of designs and actions worthy of those 
_ at Marathon. 
When he applied for a share in the administration, the people 
_ received him with pleasure. By this time they were weary of 
_ Themistocles, and as they knew Cimon’s engaging and humane 
behaviour to their whole body, consequent upon his natural 
mildness and candour, they promoted him to the highest honours 
and offices in the state. Aristides, the son of Lysimachus, 
contributed not a little to his advancement. He saw the good- 
ness of his disposition, and set him up as a rival against the 
keenness and daring spirit of Themistocles. 

When the Medes were driven out of Greece, Cimon was 
elected admiral. The Athenians had not now the chief com- 
mand at sea, but acted under the orders of Pausanius the 
Lacedemonian. The first thing Cimon did, was to equip his 
countrymen in a more commodious manner, and to make them 
much better seamen than the rest. And as Pausanius began 
to treat with the barbarians, and write letters to the king, about 
betraying the fleet to them, in consequence of which he treated 
the allies in a rough and haughty style, and foolishly gave in to 
many unnecessary and oppressive acts of authority; Cimon, on 
the other hand, listened to the complaints of the injured with so 
much gentleness and humanity, that he insensibly gained the 
command of Greece, not by arms, but by his kind and obliging 
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manners. For the greatest part of the allies, no longer able to 
bear the severity and pride of Pausanius, put themselves under 
the direction of Cimon and Aristides. At the same time they 
wrote to the ephori, to desire them to recall Pausanius, by whom 
Sparta was so dishonoured, and all Greece so much discomposed. 

It is related, that when Pausanius was at Byzantium, he cast 
his eyes upon a maiden named Cleonice, of a noble family there, 
and insisted on having her for an attendant. The parents, 
intimidated by his power, were under the hard necessity of 
giving up their daughter. ‘The young woman begged that the 
light might be taken out of his apartment, that she might go to 
his room in secrecy and silence. When she entered he was asleep, 
and she unfortunately stumbled upon the candlestick, and threw 
it down. The noise waked him suddenly, and he, in his ¢n- 
fusion, thinking it was an enemy coming to assassinate him, 
unsheathed a dagger that lay by him, and plunged it into the 
virgin’s heart. After this he could never rest. Her image 
appeared to him every night, and with a menacing tone repeated 
this heroic verse— 

Go to the fate which pride and lust prepare ! 


The allies, highly incensed at this infamous action, joined Cimon 
to besiege him in Byzantium. But he found means to escape 
thence; and as he was still haunted by the spectre, he is said to 
have applied to a temple at Heraclea, where the manes of the 
dead were consulted. There he invoked the spirit of Cleonice, 
and entreated her pardon. She appeared, and told him, ‘“ He 
would soon be delivered from all his troubles, after he returned 
to Sparta,” in which, it seems his death was enigmatically 
foretold.* 

All the confederates had now put themselves under the 
conduct of Cimon, and he sailed with them to Thrace, upon 
intelligence that some of the most honourable of the Persians, 
and of the king’s relations, had seized the city of Eion upon the 
river Strymon, and greatly harassed the Greeks in that neigh- 
bourhood. Cimon engaged and defeated the Persian forces, and 
then shut them up in the town. After this, he dislodged the 
Thracians above the Strymon, who had used to supply the 
town with provisions, and kept so strict a guard over the 
country, that no convoys could escape him. By this means, 
the place was reduced to such extremity, that Butes the king’s 


* The Lacedemonians having resolved to seize him, he fled for refuge to a 


et of Minerva called Chalcioucos, There they shut him up and starved 
im, 
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general, in absolute despair, set fire to it, and so perished there 
with his friends and all his substance. 

In consequence of this, Cimon became master of the town, 
but there was no advantage to be reaped from it worth men- 
tioning, because the barbarians had destroyed all by fire. The 
country about it, however, was very beautiful and fertile, and 
that he settled with the Athenians. For this reason the people 
of Athens permitted him to erect there three marble Herma, 
which had the following inscriptions : 

Where Strymon with his silver waves 
The lofty towers of Eion laves, 


The hapless Mede, with famine press’d, 
The force of Grecian arms confess’d. 


- Let him, who born in distant days, 
Beholds these monuments of praise— 
These forms that valour’s glory save— 
And see how Athens crowns the brave, 
For honour feel the patriot sigh, 
And for his country learn to die, 


Afar to Phrygia’s fated lands 

When Mnestheus leads his Attic bands, 
Behold! he bears in Homer still 

The palm of military skill, 

In every age, on every coast, 

’Tis thus the sons of Athens boast ! 

Though Cimon’s name does not appear in any of these 
inscriptions, yet his contemporaries considered them as the 
highest pitch of honour. For neither Themistocles nor Mil- 
tiades were favoured with anything of that kind. Nay, when 
the latter asked only for a crown of olive, Sochares of the ward 
of Decelea stood up in the midst of the assembly, and spoke 
against it, in terms that were not candid indeed, but agreeable 
to the people. He said, ‘‘ Miltiades, when you shall fight the 
barbarians alone, and conquer alone, then ask to have honours 
paid youalone.” What was it then that induced them to give the 
preference so greatly to this action of Cimon? Was it not that, 
under the other generals, they fought for their lives and 
existence as a people, but under him they were able to distress 
their enemies, by carrying war into the countries where they 
had established themselves, and by colonising Hion and Amphi- 
polis? They planted a colony too in the isle of Scyros, which 
was reduced by Cimon on the occasion I am going to mention. 
The Dolopes, who then held it, paid no attention to agriculture. 
They had so long been addicted to piracy, that at last they 
spared not even the merchants and strangers who came into 
their ports, but in that of Ctesium plundered some Thessalians 
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who came to traffic with them, and put them in prison. These 
prisoners, however, found means to escape, and went and lodged 
an impeachment against the place before the Amphictyones, who 
commanded the whole island to make restitution. Those who 
had no concern in the robbery were unwilling to pay anything, 
and, instead of that, called upon the persons who committed it, 
and had the goods in their hands, to make satisfaction. But 
these pirates, apprehensive of the consequence, sent to invite 
Cimon to come with his ships and take the town, which they 
promised to deliver up to him. In pursuance of this, Cimon 
took the island, expelled the Dolopes, and cleared the /Egean 
sea of corsairs. 

This done, he recollected that their ancient hero Theseus, the 
son of Adgeus, had retired from Athens to Scyros, and was there 
treacherously killed by king Lycomedes, who entertained some 
suspicion of him. And as there was an oracle which had 
enjoined the Athenians to bring back his remains, and to honour 
him as a demi-god, Cimon set himself to search for his tomb. 
This was no easy undertaking, for the people of Scyros had all 
along refused to declare where he lay, or to suffer any search for 
his bones. At last, with much pains and inquiry, he discovered 
the repository, and put his remains, set off with all imaginable 
magnificence, on board his own galley, and carried them to the 
ancient seat of that hero, almost four hundred years after he had 
left it.* 

Nothing could give the people more pleasure than this event. 
To commemorate it, they instituted games, in which the tragic 
poets were to try their skill; and the dispute was very remark- 
able. Sophocles, then a young man, brought his first piece upon 
the theatre; and Aphepsion, the archon, perceiving that the 
audience were not unprejudiced, did not appoint*the judges by 
lot in the usual manner. The method he took was this: when 
Cimon and his officers had entered the theatre, and made the due 
libations to the god who presided over the games, the archon 
would not suffer them to retire, but obliged them to sit down 
and select ten judges upon oath, one out of each tribe. The 
dignity of the judges caused an extraordinary emulation among 
the actors. Sophocles gained the prize; at which A’schylus was 
so much grieved and disconcerted, that, he could not bear to stay 
much longer in Athens, but in anger retired to Sicily, where he 
died, and was buried near Gela. 


* Plutarch could not make a mistake of four hundred years 
suaded, therefore, that he wrote eight hundred, P i a Bee 
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Ton tells us, that when he was very young, and lately come 
from Chios to Athens, he supped at Laomedon’s with Cimon. 
After supper, when the libations were over, Cimon was desired 
to sing, and he did it so agreeably, that the company preferred 
him, in point of politeness, to Themistocles. For he, on a like 
oceasion, said, ‘‘ He had not learned to sing or play upon the 
harp; but he knew how to raise a small city to wealth and 
greatness.” The conversation afterwards turned upon the 
actions of Cimon, and each of the guests dwelt upon such as 
appeared to him the most considerable; he, for his part, 
mentioned only this, which he looked upon as the most artful 
expedient he had made use of. A great number of barbarians 
were made prisoners in Sestos and at Byzantium; and the allies 
desired Cimon to make a division of the booty. Cimon placed 
the prisoners, quite naked, on one side, and all their ornaments 
on the other. The allies complained the shares were not equal; 
whereupon he bade them take which part they pleased, assuring 
them that the Athenians would be satisfied with what they left. 
Herophytus the Samian advised them to make choice of the 
Persian spoils, and of course the Persian captives fell to the 
share of the Athenians. For the present, Cimon was ridiculed 
in private for the division he had made; _ because the allies had 
chains of gold, rich collars and bracelets, and robes of scarlet and 
purple to show, while the Athenians had nothing but a parcel of 
slaves, and those mostly very unfit for labour. But a little after, 
the friends and relations of the prisoners came down from 
Phrygia and Lydia, and gave large sums for their ransom. So 
that Cimon with the money purchased four months’ provisions 
for his ships, and sent a quantity of gold besides to the Athenian 
treasury. 

Cimon by this time had acquired a great fortune; and what 
he had gained gloriously in the war from the enemy, he laid out 
with as miuch reputation upon his fellow-citizens. He ordered 
the fences of his fields and gardens to be thrown down, that 
strangers, as well as his own countrymen, might freely partake 
of his fruit. He had a supper provided at his house every day, 
in which the dishes were plain, but sufficient for a multitude of 

ests. Every poor citizen repaired to it at pleasure, and had 
his diet without care or-trouble; by which means he was enabled 
to give proper attention to lic affairs. Aristotle, indeed, 
says, this supper-was not provided for all the citizens in general, 
but only for those of his own tribe, which was that of Lacia. 

When he walked out, he used to have a retinue of young men 
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well clothed, and if he happened to meet an aged citizen in a 
mean dress, he ordered some one of them to change clothes 
with him. This was great and noble. But beside this, the 
same attendants carried with them a quantity of money, and 
when they met in the market-place with any necessitous 
person of tolerable appearance, they took care to slip some 
pieces into his hand as privately as possible. Cratinus, the 
comic writer, seems to have referred to these circumstances in 
one of his pieces entitled Archilochi: 

Even I Metrobius, though a scrivener, hoped 

To pass a cheerful and a sleek old age, 

And live to my last hour at Cimon’s table ; 

Cimon! the best and noblest of the Greeks! 

Whose wide-spread bounty vied with that of Heaven! 

But, ah! he’s gone before me! 
Gorgias the Leontine gave him this character, “‘ He got riches 
to use them, and used them so as to be honoured on their 
account.” And Critias, one of the thirty tyrants, in his 
Elegies thus expresses the utmost extent of his wishes: 

The wealth of Scopia’s heirs, the soul of Cimon, 
And the famed trophies of Agesilaus. 

Lichas the Lacedemonian, we know, gained a great name 
among the Greeks, by nothing but entertaining strangers who 
came to see the public exercises of the Spartan youth. But 
the magnificence of Cimon exceeded even the ancient hos- 
pitality and bounty of the Athenians. They indeed taught the 
Greeks to sow bread-corn, to avail themselves of the use of 
wells, and of the benefit of fire: in these things they justly 
glory. But Cimon’s house was a kind of common hall for all 
the people; the first fruits of his lands were theirs; whatever 
the seasons produced of excellent and agreeable, they freely 
gathered; nor were strangers in the least debarred from them ; 
so that he in some measure revived the community of goods, 
which prevailed in the reign of Saturn, and which the poets 
tell so much of. Those who malevolently ascribed this 
liberality of his to a desire of flattering or courting the people 
were refuted by the rest of his conduct, in which he favoured 
the nobility, and inclined to the constitution and custom of 
Lacedemon. When Themistocles wanted to raise the power 
and privileges of the commons too high, he joined Aristides to 
oppose him. In like manner he opposed Ephialtes, who, to 
ingratiate himself with the people, attempted to abolish ‘the 
court of Areopagus. He saw all persons concerned in the 
administration, except Aristides and Ephialtes, pillaging the 
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public, yet he kept his own hands clean, and in all his speeches 
and actions continued to the last perfectly disinterested. One 
instance of this they give us in his behaviour to Rheesaces, a 
barbarian who had revolted from the king of Persia, and was 
come to Athens with great treasures. This man, finding him- 
self harassed by informers there, applied to Cimon for his 
protection; and, to gain his favour, placed two cups, the one 
full of gold, and the other of silver darics, in his antechamber. 
Cimon, casting his eye upon them, smiled, and asked him, 
‘Whether he should choose to have him his mercenary or his 
friend?” “My friend, undoubtedly,” said the barbarian. “Go 
then,” said Cimon, “ and take these things back with you; for 
if I be your friend, your money will be mine whenever I have 
occasion of it.” 

About this time, the allies, though they paid their contribu- 
tions, began to scruple the furnishing the ships and men. They 
wanted to bid adieu to the troubles of war, and to till the 
ground in quiet and tranquillity, particularly as the barbarians 
kept at home, and gave them no disturbance. The other 
Athenian generals took every method to compel them to make 
good their quota, and by prosecutions and fines rendered the 
Athenian government oppressive and invidious. But Cimon 
took a different course when he had the command. He used no 
compulsion to any Grecian; he took money and ships unmanned 
of such as did not choose to serve in person; and thus suffered 
them to be led by the charms of ease to domestic employment, 
to husbandry and manufactures: so that, of a warlike people, 
they became, through an inglorious attachment to luxury and 
pleasure, quite unfit for anything in the military department. 
On the other hand, he made all the Athenians in their turns 
serve on board his ships, and kept them in continual exercise. 
By these means he extended the Athenian dominion over the 
allies, who were all the while paying him forit. The Athenians 
were always upon one expedition or other; had their weapons 
for ever in their hands, and were trained up to every fatigue of 
service; hence it was tr? che allies learned to fear and flatter 
them, and instead of being their fellow-soldiers as formerly, 
insensibly became their tributaries and subjects. 

Add to this, that no man humbled the pride and arrogance 
of the great king more than Cimon. Not satisfied with driving 
him out of Greece, he pursued his footsteps, and without suffer- 
ing him to take breath, ravaged and laid waste some parts of 
his dominions, and drew over others to the Grecian league; 
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insomuch that in all Asia, from Ionia to Pamphylia, there was 
not a Persian standard to be seen. As s00n as he was informed 
that the king’s fleets and armies lay upon the Pamphylian coast, 
he wanted to intimidate them in such a manner that they 
should never more venture beyond the Chelidonian isles. For 
this purpose he set sail from Cnidus and Triopium with a fleet 
of two hundred galleys, which Themistocles had, in their first 
construction, made light and fit to turn with the utmost agility. 
Cimon widened them, and joined a platform to the deck of 
each, that there might in time of action be room for a greater 
number of combatants. When he arrived at Phaselis, which 
was inhabited by Greeks, but would neither receive his fleet, 
nor revolt from the king, he ravaged their territories, and 
advanced to assault their walls. Hereupon the Chians who 
were among his forces, having of old had a friendship for the 
people of Phaselis, on one side endeavoured to pacify Cimon, 
and on the other addressed themselves to the townsmen, by 
letters fastened to arrows, which they shot over the walls. At 
length they reconciled the two parties; the conditions were, 
that the Phaselites should pay down ten talents, and should 
follow Cimon’s standard against the barbarians. 

Ephorus says, Tithraustes commanded the king’s fleet, and 
Pherendates his land forces; but Callisthenes will have it, that 
Ariomandes the son of Gobyras was at the head of the Persians. 
He tells us farther, that he lay at anchor in the river Eury- 
medon, and did not yet choose to come to an engagement with 
the Greeks, because he expected a reinforcement of eighty 
Phenician ships from Cyprus. On the other hand, Cimon 
wanted to prevent that junction, and therefore sailed with a 
resolution to compel the Persians to fight, if they declined it. 
To avoid it, they pushed up the river. But when Cimon came 
up, they attempted to make head against him with six hundred 
ships, according to Phanodemus, or, as Ephorus writes, with 
three hundred and fifty. They performed, however, nothing 
worthy of such a fleet, but presently made for land. The fore- 
most got on shore, and escaped to the army which was drawn 
up hard by. The Greeks laid hold on the rest and handled 
them very roughly, as well as their ships. A certain proof 
that the Persian fleet were very numerous, is, that though 
many in all probability got away, and many others were 
soo yet the Athenians took no less than two hundred 
vessels. 


The barbarian land forces advanced close to the sea; but it 
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appeared to Cimon an arduous undertaking to make good his 
landing by dint of sword, and with his troops, who were 
fatigued with the late action, to engage those that were quite 
fresh and many times their number. Notwithstanding this, he 
saw the courage and spirits of his men elevated with their late 
victory, and that they were very desirous to be led against the 
enemy. He therefore disembarked his heavy-armed infantry, 
yet warm from the action. They rushed forward with loud 
shouts, and the Persians stood and received them with a good 
countenance. A sharp conflict ensued, in which the bravest 
and most distinguished among the Athenians were slain. At 
Yast with much difficulty the barbarians were put to the rout: 
many were killed, and miany others were taken, together with 
their pavilions full of all manner of rich spoil. 

Thus Cimon, like an excellent champion, won two prizes in 
one day, and by these two actions outdid the victory of Salamis 
at sea, and of Platza on land. He added, however, a new 
trophy to his victories. Upon intelligence that the eighty 
Pheenician galleys, which were not in the battle, were arrived 
at Hydrus,* he steered that way as fast as possible. They had 
not received any certain account of the forces to whose assist- 
ance they were going; and as this suspense much intimidated 
them, they were easily defeated, with the loss of all their ships 
and most of their men. 

These events so humbled the king of Persia, that he came 
into that famous peace, which limited him to the distance of a 
day’s journey on horseback from the Grecian sea; and by 
which he engaged that none of his galleys or other ships of 
war should ever come within the Cyanean and Chelidonian isles. 
Calisthenes, indeed, denies that the king agreed to these con- 
ditions; but he allows that his subsequent behaviour was 
equivalent to such an agreement. For his fears, consequent 
upon the defeat, made him retire so far from Greece, that 
Pericles with fifty ships, and Ephialtes with no more than 
thirty, sailed beyond the Chelidonian rocks without meeting 
with any fleet of the barbarians. However, in the collection of 
the Athenian decrees made by Craterus, there is a copy of the 
articles of this peace, which are in substance the same as we 
have related them. We are told also, that the Athenians built 
an altar to Peace on this occasion, and that they paid particular 
honours to Callias who negotiated the treaty. So much was 
raised from the sale of the spoils, that besides what was 


* Thought to mean Cyprus, 
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reserved for other occasions, the people had money enough to 
build the wall on the south side of the citadel. Nay, such was 
the treasure this expedition afforded, that by it were laid the 
foundations of the long walls called Legs; they were not 
finished indeed till some time after. And as the place where 
they were to be erected was marshy and full of water, Cimon 
at his own expense had the bottom secured by ramming down 
large stones and binding them with gravel. He, too, first 
adorned the city with those elegant and noble places for exer- 
cise and disputation, which a little after came to be so much 
admired. He planted the forwm with plane trees: and whereas 
the academy before was a dry and unsightly plat, he brought 
water to it, and sheltered it with groves, so that it abounded 
with clean alleys and shady walks. 

By this time the Persians refused to evacuate the Cherso- 
nesus; and, instead of that, called down the Thracians to their 
assistance. Oimon set out against them from Athens with a 
very few galleys, and as they looked upon him with contempt 
on that account, he attacked them, and with four ships only 
took thirteen of theirs. Thus he expelled the Persians, and 
beat the Thracians too; by which success he reduced the whole 
Chersonesus to the obedience of Athens. After this, he 
defeated at sca the Thesians, who had revolted from the 
Athenians, took three-and-thirty of their ships, and stormed 
their town. The gold mines which were in the neighbouring 
continent he secured to his countrymen, together with the 
whole Thesian territories. 

From thence there was an easy opening to invade Macedonia, 
and possibly to conquer great part of it; and as he neglected 
the opportunity, it was thought to be owing to the presents 
which king Alexander made him. His enemies, therefore, 
impeached him for it, and brought him to his trial. In his 
defence he thus addressed his judges: ‘I have no connection 
with rich Ionians or Thessalians, whom other generals have 
applied to, in hopes of receiving compliments and treasures 
from them. My attachment is to the Macedonians,* whose 
frugality and sobriety I honour and imitate; things preferable 
with me to all the wealth in the world. I love indeed to enrich 
my country at the expense of its enemies.” Stesimbrotus, who 
mentions this trial, says Elpinice waited on Pericles at his own 
house, to entreat that he would behave with some lenity to her 


*The manuscripts in general have Lacedemonians, and that is probably 
the true reading. 
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brother: for Pericles was the most vehement accuser he had. 
At present, he only said, “ You are old, Klpinice, much too old 
to transact such business as this.” However, when the cause 
came on, he was favourable enough to Cimon, and rose up only 
once to speak during the whole impeachment, and then he did 
it in a slight manner. Cimon therefore was honourably 
acquitted. 

As to the rest of his administration, he opposed and 
restrained the people who were invading the province of 
the nobility, and wanted to appropriate the direction of every- 
thing to themselves. But when he was gone out upon a new 
expedition, they broke out again, and, overturning the constitu- 
tion and most sacred customs of their country, at the instigation 
of Ephialtes, they took from the council of Areopagus those 
causes that used to come before it, and left it the cognisance of 
but very few. Thus, by bringing all matters before themselves, 
they made the government a perfect democracy. And this 
they did with the concurrence of Pericles, who by this time 
was grown very powerful, and had espoused their party. It 
was with great indignation that Cimon found, at his return, the 
dignity of that high court insulted; and he set himself to restore 
its jurisdiction, and to revive such an aristocracy as had 
obtained under Clisthenes. Upon this, his adversaries raised 
a great clamour, and exasperated the people against him, not 
forgetting his attachment to the Lacedemonians. 

From his first setting out in life, he had an attachment to 
the Lacedemonians. According to Stesimbrotus, he called one 
of the twins he had Lacedzmonius, and the other Eleus. 

The Spartans contributed not a little to the promotion of 
Cimon. Being declared enemies to Themistocles, they much 
rather chose to adhere to Cimon, though but a young man at 
the head of affairs in Athens. The Athenians, too, at first 
saw this with pleasure, because they reaped great advantages 
from the regard which they hadfor Cimon. When they began 
to take the lead among the allies, and were gaining the chief 
direction of all the business of the league, it was no uneasiness 
to them to see the honour and esteem he was held in. Indeed, 
Cimon was the man they pitched upon for transacting that 
business, on account of his humane behaviour to the allies and 
his interest with the Lacedemonians. But when they were 
become great and powerful, it gave them pain to see Cimon 
still adoring the Spartans. For he was always magnifying that 
people at their expense; and particularly, as Stesimbrotus tells 
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us, when he had any fault to find with them, he used to say, 
“The Lacedemonians would not have done so.” On this 
account his countrymen began to envy and to hate him. 

They had, however, a still heavier complaint against him, 
which took its rise as follows. In the fourth year of the reign 
of Archidamus, the son of Zeuxidamus, there happened the 
greatest earthquake at Sparta that ever was heard of. The 
ground in many parts of Laconia was cleft asunder; Mount 
Taygetus felt the shock, and its ridges were torn off; the 
whole city was dismantled, except five houses. The young 
men and boys were exercising in the portico, and it is said that 
a little before the earthquake a hare crossed the place, upon 
which the young men, naked and anointed as they were, ran 
out in sport after it. The. building fell upon the boys that 
remained, and destroyed them altogether. 

Archidamus, amidst the present danger, perceived another 
that was likely to ensue, and, as he saw the people busy in 
endeavouring to save their most valuable moveables, he ordered 
the trumpets to give the alarm, as if some enemy were ready 
to fall upon them, that they might repair to him immediately 
with their weapons in their hands. This was the only thing 
which at that crisis saved Sparta. For the Helots flocked 
together on all sides from the fields to despatch such as had 
escaped the earthquake, but finding them armed and in good 
order they returned to their villages and declared open war. 
At the same time they persuaded some of their neighbours, 
among whom were the Messenians, to join them against 
Sparta. 

In this great distress the Lacedemonians sent Periclidas to 
Athens to beg for succours. Aristophanes,* in his comic way, 
says, ‘‘There was an extraordinary contrast between his pale 
face and his red robe as he sat a suppliant at the altars and 
asked us for troops.” Ephialtes strongly opposed and protested 
against giving any assistance to re-establish a city which was 
rival to their own, insisting that they ought rather to suffer the 
pride of Sparta to be trodden under foot. Cimon, however, as 
Critias~tells us, preferred the relief of Sparta to the enlarge- 
ment of the Athenian power, and persuaded the people to 
march with a great army to its aid. Ion mentions the words 
which had the most effect upon them. He desired them, it 
seems, ‘‘ Not to suffer Greece to be maimed, nor to deprive 
their own city of its companion.” 


* Lysistrata, 1. 1140. 
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When he returned from assisting the Lacedemonians, he 
marched with his army through Corinth. Lachartus com- 
plained in high terms of his bringing in his troops without 
permission of the citizens: ‘‘ For,” said she, ‘when we knock 
at another man’s door, we do not enter without leave from the 
master.” ‘ But you, Lachartus,” answered Cimon, “did not 
knock at the gates of Cleone and Megara, but broke them in 
pieces, and forced your way in upon this principle, that 
nothing should be shut against the strong.” With this bold- 
ness and propriety too did he speak to the Corinthian, and then 
pursued his march. 

After this, the Spartans called in the Athenians a second 
time against the Messenians and Helots in Ithome. But when 
they were arrived, they were more afraid of their spirit of 
enterprise than of the enemy, and therefore, of all their allies, 
sent them only back again, as persons suspected of some 
dishonourable design. They returned full of resentment, of 
course,* and now openly declared themselves against the 
partisans of the Lacedemonians, and particularly against 
Cimon. In consequence of this, upon a slight pretence, they 
banished him for ten years, which is the term the ostracism 
extends to. 

In the meantime, the Lacedemonians, in their return from 
an expedition in which they had delivered Delphi from the 
Phocians, encamped at Tanagra, The Athenians came to give 
them battle. On this occasion Cimon appeared in arms among 
those of his own tribe, which was that of Oeneis, to fight for 
his country against the Lacedemonians. When the council of 
five hundred heard of it, they were afraid that his enemies 
would raise a clamour against him, as if he was only come to 
throw things into confusion, and to bring the Lacedemonians 
into Athens, and therefore forbade the generals to receive him. 
Cimon, upon this, retired, after he had desired Euthippus the 
Anaphlystian, and the rest of his friends, who were most 
censured as partisans of Sparta, to exert themselves gloriously 
against the enemy, and by their behaviour to wipe off the 
aspersion. 

These brave men, in number about a hundred, took Cimon’s 
armour (as a sacred pledge) into the midst of their little band, 
formed themselves into a close body, and fought till they 
all fell with the greatest ardour imaginable. The Athenians 


* The Athenians, in resentment of this affront, broke alliance with Sparta, 
and joined in confederacy with the Argives. THucyD. l. i. 
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regretted them exceedingly, and repented of the unjust censures 
they had fixed upon them. Their resentment against Cimon, 
too, soon abated, partly from the remembrance of his past 
services, and partly from the difficulties they lay under at the 
present juncture. ‘They were beaten in the great battle fought 
at Tanagra, and they expected another army would come 
against them from Peloponnesus the next spring. Hence it 
was that they recalled Cimon from banishment, and Pericles 
himself was the first to propose it. With so much candour 
were differences managed then, so moderate the resentments of 
men, and so easily laid down, where the public good required it! 
Ambition itself, the strongest of all passions, yielded to the 
interests and necessities of their country! 

Cimon, soon after his return, put an end to the war, and 
reconciled the two cities. After the peace was made, he saw 
the Athenians would not sit down quietly, but still wanted to 
be in motion, and to aggrandize themselves by new expeditions. 
To prevent their exciting further troubles in Greece, and 
giving a handle for intestine wars, and heavy complaints of the 
allies against Athens, on account of their formidable fleets 
traversing the seas about the islands and round Peloponnesus, 
he fitted out a fleet of two hundred sail, to carry war into 
Egypt and Oyprus. This he thought would answer two 
intentions; it would accustom the Athenians to conflicts with 
the barbarians, and it would improve their substance in an 
honourable manner, by bringing the rich spoils of their natural 
enemies into Greece. 

When all was now ready, and the army on the point of 
embarking, Cimon had this dream. An angry bitch seemed to 
bay at him, and, something between barking and a human 
voice, to utter these words—Come on; I and my whelps with 
pleasure shall receive thee. Though the dream was hard to 
interpret, Astyphilus the Posidonian, a great diviner, and 
a friend of Cimon’s, told him it signified his death. 

The expedition, however, could not now be put off, and there- 
fore he set sail. He sent sixty of his galleys against Egypt, 
and with the rest made for the Asiatic coast, where he defeated 
the king’s fleet, consisting of Pheenician and Cilician ships, 
made himself master of the cities in that circuit, and watched 
his opportunity to penetrate into Egypt. Everthing was great 
in the designs he formed. He thought of nothing less than 
overturning the whole Persian empire ; and the rather, because 
he was informed that Themistocles was in great reputation and 
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power with the barbarians, and had promised the king to take 
the conduct of the Grecian war whenever he entered upon it. 
But Themistocles, in despair of managing it to any advantage, 
and of getting the better of the good fortune and valour of 
Cimon, fell by his own hand. 

When Cimon had formed these great projects, as a first step 
towards them he cast anchor before Cyprus. From thence he 
sent persons in whom he could confide with a private question 
to the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, for their errand was entirely 
unknown. Nor did the deity return them any answer; but 
immediately upon their arrival ordered their return, “‘ because 
Cimon,” said he, “is already with me.” The messengers upon 
this took the road to the sea, and when they reached the 
Grecian camp, which was then on the coasts of Egypt, they 
found that Cimon was dead. They then inquired what day he 
died, and, comparing it with the time the oracle was delivered, 
they perceived that his departure was enigmatically pointed at 
in the expression, “ That he was already with the gods.” 

According to most authors he died a natural death during the 
siege of Citium ; but some say he died of a wound he received 
in an engagement with the barbarians. 

The last advice he gave those about him was to sail away 
immediately, and to conceal his death. Accordingly, before the 
enemy or their allies knew the real state of the case, they 
returned in safety by the generalship of Cimon, exercised, as 
Phanodemus says, thirty days after his death. 

After he was gone, there was not one Grecian general who 
did anything considerable against the barbarians. The leading 
orators were little better than incendiaries, who set the Greeks 
one against another, and involved them in intestine wars; nor 
was there any healing hand to interpose. Thus the king’s 
affairs had time to recover themselves, and inexpressible ruin 
was brought upon the powers of Greece. Long after this, 
indeed, Agesilaus carried his arms into Asia, and renewed the 
war awhile against the king’s lieutenants on the coast ; but he 
was so soon recalled by the seditions and tumults which broke 
out afresh in Greece that he could do nothing extraordinary. 
The Persian tax-gatherers were then left amidst the cities in 
alliance and friendship with the Greeks ; whereas, while Cimon 
had the command, not a single collector was seen, nor so much 
as a horseman appeared within four hundred furlongs from the 
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—<SI\HEN Cesar happened to see some strangers of 
A Rome carrying young dogs and monkeys in 
their arms, and fondly caressing them, he asked, 
‘Whether the women in their country never bore 
any children?” thus reproving with a proper 
severity those who lavish upon brutes that natural tenderness 
which is due only to mankind. In the same manner we must 
condemn those who employ that curiosity and love of know- 
ledge which nature has implanted in the human soul, upon 
low and worthless subjects, while they neglect such as are 
excellent and useful. Our senses, indeed, by an _ effect 
almost mechanical, are passive to the impression of outward 
objects, whether agreeable or offensive: but the mind, possessed 
of a self-directing power, may turn its attention to whatever 
it thinks proper. It should, therefore, be employed in the 
most useful pursuits, not barely in contemplation, but in such 
contemplation as may nourish its faculties. For as that 
colour is best suited to the eye, which by its beauty and 
agreeableness at the same time both refreshes and strengthens 
the sight, so the application of the mind should be directed 
to those subjects, which through the channel of pleasure 
may lead us to our proper happiness. Such are the works 
of virtue. The very description of these inspires us with 
emulation, and a strong desire to imitate them; whereas 
in other things, admiration does not always lead us to imitate 
what we admire; but, on the contrary, while we are charmed 
with the work, we often despise the workman. Thus we are 
pleased with perfumes and purple, while dyers and perfumers 
_appear to us in the light of mean mechanics. 

Antisthenes,* therefore, when he was told that Ismenias 
played excellently upon the flute, answered properly enough, 
“Then he is good for nothing else; otherwise he would not 
have played so well.” Such also was Philip’s saying to his 
son, when at a certain entertainment he sang in a very agree- 
able and skilful manner, ‘Are not you ashamed to sing so 


i * Antisthenes was a disciple of Socrates, and founder of the sect of the 
ynics, 
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well?” Tt is enough for a prince to bestow a vacant hour upon 
hearing others sing, and he does the muses sufficient honour, 
if he attends the performances of those who excel in their arts. 

Tf a man applies himself to servile or mechanical employ- 
ments, his industry in those things is a proof of his inatten- 
tion to nobler studies. No young man of noble birth or liberal 
sentiments, from seeing the Jupiter at Pisa, would desire to be 
Phidias, or from the sight of the Juno at Argus, to be Poly- 
cletus; or Anacreon, or Philemon, or Archilocus, though 
delighted with their poems. For though a work may be 
agreeable, yet esteem of the author is not the necessary con- 
Sequence. We may therefore conclude, that things of this 
kind which excite not a spirit of emulation, nor produce any 
strong impulse or desire to imitate them, are of little use to the 
beholders. But virtue has this peculiar property, that at 
the same time that we admire her conduct, we long to copy the 
example. The goods of fortune we wish to enjoy, virtue we 
desire to practice; the former we are glad to receive from 
others, the latter we are ambitious that others should receive 
from us. The beauty of goodness has an attractive power ; 
it kindles in us at once an active principle; it forms our 
manners, and influences our desires, not only when represented 
in a living example, but even in an historical description. 

Pericles was of the tribe of Acamantis, and of the ward of 
Cholargia. His family was one of the most considerable in 
Athens, both by the father and mother’s side. His father 
Xanthippus, who defeated the king of Persia’s generals at 
Mycale, married Agariste, the niece of Clisthenes, who ex- 
pelled the family of Pisistratus, abolished the tyranny, enacted 
laws, and established a form of government tempered in such 
a manner as tended to unanimity among the people, and the 
safety of the state. She dreamed that she was delivered of a 
lion, and a few days after brought forth Pericles. His person 
in other respects was well turned, but his head was dispro- 
portionably long. For this reason almost all his statues have 
the head covered with a helmet, the statuaries choosing, I 
suppose, to hide that defect. But the Athenian poets called 
him Schinocephalus or onionhead, for the word schinos is some- 
times used instead of scilla, a sea-onion. Cratinus, the comic 
writer, in his play called Chirones, has this passage : 

Faction received old Tru to her embrace: 


Hence came a tyrant-spawn, on earth called Pericles, 
In heaven the head-compeiler, 
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And again in his Nemesis he thus addresses him : 


Come, blessed Jove, the high and mighty HEAD, 
The friend of hospitality. 


And Teleclides says, 


Now, in a maze of thought he ruminates 
On strange expedients, while his HEAD, depress’d 


With its own weight, sinks on his knees; and now 
From the vast caverns of his brain burst forth 
Storms and fierce thunders. 
And Eupolis, in his Dem, asking news of all the great orators, 
whom he represented as ascending from the shades below, 
when Pericles comes up last, cries out, 
Heap of the tribes that haunt those spacious realms, 
Does he ascend ? 

Most writers agree, that the master who taught him music 
was called Damon, the first syllable of whose name, they tell us, 
is to be pronounced short; but Aristotle informs us, that he 
learned that art of Pythoclides. As for Damon, he seems to 
have been a politician, who under the pretence of teaching 
music, concealed his great abilities from the vulgar; and he 
attended Pericles as his tutor and assistant in polities, in the 
same manner as a master of the gymuastic art attends a young 
man to fit him for the ring. However, Damon’s giving lessons 
upon the harp was discovered to be a mere pretext, and, as a 
busy politician and friend to tyranny, he was banished by the 
ostracism. Nor was he spared by the comic poets. One of 
them, named Plato, introduces a person addressing him thus, 

Inform me, Damon, first, does fame say true? 
And wast thou really Pericles’s Chiron? 
Pericles also attended the lectures of Zeno of Elea,* who, in 
natural philosophy, was a follower of Parmenides, and who, by 
much practice in the art of disputing, had learned to confound 
and silence all his opponents; as Timon the Phalasian declares 
in these verses, 
Have you not heard of Zeno’s mighty powers, 
Who could change sides, yet changing triumph’d still 
In the tongue’s wars? 
But the philosopher, with whom he was most intimately 
acquainted, who gave him that force and sublimity of senti- 
ment superior to all the demagogues, who, in short, formed 
him to that admirable dignity of manners, was Anaxagoras the 


* This Zeno was of Blea, a town of Italy, and a Phocian colony ; and must 
be carefully distinguished from Zeno the ounder of the sect of t € Stoics, 
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Clazomenian. This was he whom the people of those times 
called nous or intelligence, either in admiration of his great 
understanding and knowledge of the works of nature, or 
because he was the first who clearly proved, that the universe 
owed its formation neither to chance nor necessity, but to a 
pure and unmixed MIND, who separated the homogeneous parts 
from the other with which they were confounded. 

Charmed with the company of this philosopher, and 
instructed by him in the sublimest sciences, Pericles acquired 
not only an elevation of sentiment, and a loftiness and purity 
of style, far removed from the low expression of the vulgar, 
but likewise a gravity of countenance which relaxed not into 
laughter, a firm and even tone of voice, an easy deportment, 
and a decency of dress, which no vehemence of speaking ever 
put into disorder. These things, and others of the like nature, 
excited admiration in all that saw him. 

Such was his conduct, when a vile and abandoned fellow 
loaded him a whole day with reproaches and abuse; he bore it 
with patience and silence, and continued in public for the 
despatch of some urgent affairs. In the evening he walked 
slowly home, this impudent wretch following, and insulting 
him all the way with the most scurrilous language. And as it 
was dark when he came to his own door, he ordered one of his 
servants to take a torch and light the man home. The poet 
Ion, however, says he was proud and supercilious in conversa- 
tion, and that there was a great deal of vanity and contempt of 
others mixed with his dignity of manner: on the other hand, 
he highly extols the civility, complaisance, and fpoliteness of 
Cimon. But to take no farther notice of Ion, who perhaps 
would not have any great excellence appear, without a mixture 
of something satirical, as it was in the ancient tragedy; Zeno 
desired those that called the gravity of Pericles pride and 
arrogance, to be proud the same way ; telling them, the very 
acting of an excellent part might insensibly produce a love and 
real imitation of it. ; ' 

These were not the only advantages which Pericles gained 
by conversing with Anaxagoras. From him he learned to 
overcome those terrors which the various phenomena of the 
heavens raise in those who know not their causes, and who 
entertain a tormenting fear of the gods by reason of that 
ignorance. Nor is there any cure for it but the study of nature, 
which, instead of the frightful extravagances of superstition, 
implants in us a sober pity, supported by a rational a 

(953 ) 
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We are told, there was brought to Pericles, from one of his 
farms, a ram’s head with only one horn; and Lampo the sooth- 
sayer, observing that the horn grew strong and firm out of the 
middle of the forehead, declared, that the two parties in the 
state, namely, those of Thucydides and Pericles, would unite, 
and invest the whole power in him with whom the prodigy was 
found: but Anaxagoras having dissected the head, showed that 
the brain did not fill the whole cavity, but had contracted itself 
into an oval form, and pointed directly to that part of the skull 
whence the horn took its rise. This procured Anaxagoras great 
honour with the spectators ; and Lampo was no less honoured 
for his prediction, when, soon after, upon the fall of Thucydides, 
the administration was put entirely into the hands of Pericles. 

Pericles, in his youth, stood in great fear of the people. For 
in his countenance he was like Pisistratus the tyrant; and he 
perceived the old men were much struck by a further re- 
semblance in the sweetness of his voice, the volubility of his 
tongue, and the roundness of his periods. As he was, moreover, 
of a noble family and opulent fortune, and his friends were the 
most considerable men in the state, he dreaded the ban of 
ostracism, and therefore intermeddled not with state affairs, 
but behaved with great courage and intrepidity in the field. 
However, when Aristides was dead, Themistocles banished, and 
Cimon much employed in expeditions at a distance from Greece, 
Pericles engaged in the administration. He chose rather to 
solicit the favour of the multitude and the poor, than of the 
rich and the few, contrary to his natural disposition, which was 
far from inclining him to court popularity. 

It seems he was apprehensive of falling under the suspicion 
of aiming at the supreme power, and was sensible, besides, that 
Cimon was attached to the nobility, and extremely beloved by 
persons of the highest eminence; and, therefore, in order to 
secure himself, and to find resources against the power of 
Cimon, he studied to ingratiate himself with the common 
people. At the same time, he entirely changed his manner of 
living. He appeared not in the streets, except when he went 
to the forum or the senate house. He declined the invitations 
of his friends, and all social entertainments and recreations ; 
insomuch, that in the whole time of his administration, which 
was a considerable length, he never went to sup with any of his 
friends but once, which was at the marriage of his nephew 
Euryptolemus, and he stayed there only until the ceremony 
of libation was ended. He considered that the freedom of 
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entertainments takes away all distinction of office, and that 
dignity is but little consistent with familiarity. Real and 
solid virtue, indeed, the more it is seen, the more glorious it 
appears; and there is nothing in a good man’s conduct, as a 
magistrate, so great in the eye of the public, as is the general 
course of his behaviour in private to his most intimate friends. 
Pericles, however, took care not to make his person cheap 
among the people, and appeared among them only at proper 
intervals. Nor did he speak on all points that were debated 
before them, but reserved himself, like the Salaminian galley,* 
(as Critolaus says) for greater occasions; despatching business 
of less consequence by other orators with whom he had an 
intimacy. One of these, we are told, was Ephialtes, who, 
according to Plato, overthrew the power of the council of 
Areopagus, by giving the citizens a large and intemperate 
draught of liberty. On which account the comic writers 
speak of the people of Athens as of a horse wild and 
unmanaged, 


which listens to the reins no more, 
But in his maddening course bears headlong down 
The very friends that feed him. 


Pericles, desirous to make his language a proper vehicle for 
his sublime sentiments, and to speak in a manner that became 
the dignity of his life, availed himself greatly of what he had 
learned of Anaxagoras; adorning his eloquence with the rich 
colours of philosophy. for, adding (as the divine Plato 
expresses it) the loftiness of imagination, and all-commanding 
energy with which philosophy supplied him, to his native 
powers of genius, and making use of whatever he found to his 
purpose, in the study of nature, to dignify the art of speaking, 
he far excelled all other orators. Hence he is said to have 
gained the surname of Olympius; though some will have it to 
have been from the edifices with which he adorned the city; 
and others, from his high authority both in peace and war. 
There appears, indeed, no absurdity in supposing that all these 
things might contribute to that glorious distinction. Yet the 
strokes of satire, both serious and ludicrous, in the comedies of 
those times, indicate that this title was given him chiefly 
on account of his eloquence. or they tell us that in his 


*The Salaminian galley was a consecrated vessel which the Athenians 
never made use of but on extraordinary occasions, They sent it, for 
instance, for a general whom they wanted to call to account, or with 
sacrifices to Apollo, or some other deity. 
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harangues he thundered and lightened, and that his tongue was 
armed with thunder. Thucydides, the son of Milesius, is said 
to have given a pleasant account of the force of his eloquence. 
Thucydides was a great and respectable man, who for a long 
time opposed the measures of Pericles: And when Archidamus, 
one of the kings of Lacedsemon, asked him, “ Which was the 
best wrestler, Pericles, or he?” he answered, ‘‘ When I throw 
him, he says he was never down, and he persuades the very 
spectators to believe so.” 

Yet such was the solicitude of Pericles when he had to 
speak in public, that he always first addressed a prayer to 
the gods,* ‘That not a word might unawares escape him 
unsuitable to the occasion.” He left nothing in writing but 
some public decrees; and only a few of his sayings are 
recorded. He used to say, for instance, that “The isle of 
Aegina should not be suffered to remain an eye-sore to the 
Pireus;” and that “He saw a war approaching from 
Peloponnesus.” Stesimbrotus produces this passage from the 
oration which Pericles pronounced in memory of those 
Athenians who fell in the Samian war, “They are become 
immortal like the gods: for the gods themselves are not 
visible to us; but from the honours they receive, and the 
happiness they enjoy, we conclude they are immortal; and 
such should those brave men be who die for their country.” 

Thucydides represents the administration of Pericles as 
favouring aristocracy, and tells us that, though the government 
was called democratical, it was really in the hands of one who 
had engrossed the whole authority. Many other writers like- 
wise inform us, that by him the people were first indulged with 
a division of lands, were treated at the public expense with 
theatrical diversions, and were paid for the most common 
services to the state. As this new indulgence from the 
government was an impolitic custom, which rendered the people 
expensive and luxurious, and destroyed that frugality and love 
of labour which supported them before, it is proper that we 
should trace the effect to its cause, by a retrospect into the 
circumstances of the republic. 

At first, as we have observed, to raise himself to some sort 
of equality with Cimon, who was then at the height of glory, 
Pericles made his court to the people. And as Cimon was his 
superior in point of fortune, which he employed in relieving the 


* Quintilian says, he prayed, that not a word might escape him disagreeable 
to the people, 
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poor Athenians, in providing victuals every day for the 
necessitous, and clothing the aged; and besides this, levelled 
his fences with the ground, that all might be at liberty to 
gather his fruit; Pericles had recourse to the expedient of 
dividing the public treasure; which scheme, as Aristotle informs 
us, was proposed to him by Demonides of Jos. Accordingly, 
by supplying the people with money for the public diversions, 
and for their attendance in courts of judicature, and by other 
pensions and gratuities, he so inveigled them as to avail himself 
of their interest against the council of the Areopagus, of which 
he had no right to be a member, having never had the fortune 
to be chosen archon, thesmothetes, king of the sacred rites, or 
polemarch. For persons were of old appointed to these offices 
by lot; and such as had discharged them well, and such only, 
were admitted as judges in the Areopagus. Pericles, there- 
fore, by his popularity raised a party against that council, and, 
by means of Ephialtes, took from them the cognisance of many 
causes that had been under their jurisdiction. He likewise 
caused Cimon to be banished by the Ostracism, as an enemy to 
the people, and a friend to the Lacedemonians; a man who in 
birth and fortune had no superior, who had gained very glorious 
victories over the barbarians, and filled the city with money 
and other spoils, as we have related in his life. Such was the 
authority of Pericles with the common people. 

The term of Cimon’s banishment, as it was by Ostracism, 
was limited by law to ten years. Meantime, the Lacede- 
monians with a great army entered the territory of Tanagra, 
and the Athenians immediately marching out against them, 
Cimon returned, and placed himself in the ranks with those of 
his tribe, intending by his deeds to wipe off the aspersion of 
favouring the Lacedemonians, and to venture his life with his 
countrymen; but by a combination of the friends of Pericles 
he was repulsed as an exile. This seems to have been the 
cause that Pericles exerted himself in a particular manner in 
that battle, and exposed his person to the greatest dangers. All 
Cimon’s friends, whom Pericles had accused as accomplices in 
his pretended crime, fell honourably that day together: and the 
Athenians, who were defeated upon their own borders, and 
expected a still sharper conflict in the summer, grievously 
repented of their treatment of Cimon, and longed for his 
return. Pericles, sensible of the people’s inclinations, did not 
hesitate to gratify them, but himself proposed a decree for 
recalling Cimon, and at his return, a peace was agreed upon 
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through his mediation. For the Lacedemonians had a par- 
ticular regard for him, as well as aversion to Pericles and the 
other demagogues. 

But some authors write, that Pericles did not procure an 
order for Cimon’s return, till they had entered into a private 
compact, by means of Cimon’s sister Elpinice, that Cimon 
should have the command abroad, and with two hundred 
galleys lay waste the king of Persia’s dominions, and Pericles 
have the direction of affairs at home. A story goes, that 
Elpinice before this had softened the resentment of Pericles 
against Cimon, and procured her brother a milder sentence 
than that of death. Pericles was one of those appointed by 
the people to manage the impeachment ; and when Elpinice 
addressed him as a suppliant, he smiled and said, ‘“‘ You are 
old, Elpinice ; much too old to solicit in so weighty an affair.” 
However, he rose up but once to speak, barely to acquit himself 
of his trust, and did not bear so hard upon Cimon as the rest 
of his accusers. Who then can give credit to Idomeneus, when 
he says that Pericles caused the orator Ephialtes, his friend 
and assistant in the administration, to be assassinated through 
jealousy and envy of his great character? I know not where 
he met with this calumny, which he vents with great bitter- 
ness against a man, not indeed in all respects irreproachable, 
but who certainly had such a greatness of mind, and high 
sense of honour, as was incompatible with an action so savage 
and inhuman. ‘The truth of the matter, according to Aristotle, 
is, that Ephialtes being grown formidable to the nobles, on 
account of his inflexible severity in prosecuting all that invaded 
the rights of the people, his enemies caused him to be taken 
off in a private and treacherous manner, by Aristodicus of 
Tanagra. 

About the same time died Cimon, in the expedition to 
Cyprus. And the nobility perceiving that Pericles was now 
arrived at a height of authority which set him far above the 
other citizens, were desirous of having some person to oppose 
him, who might be capable of giving a check to his power, and 
of preventing his making himself absolute. For this purpose 
they set up Thucydides, of the ward of Alopece, a man of great 
prudence, and brother-in-law to Cimon. He had not, indeed, 
Cimon’s talents for war, but was superior to him in forensic 
and political abilities; and, by residing constantly in Athens 
and opposing Pericles in the general assembly, he soon brought 
the government to an equilibrium. For he did not suffer 
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persons of superior rank to be dispersed and confounded with 
the rest of the people, because in that case their dignity was 
obscured and lost; but collected them into a separate body, by 
which means their authority was enhanced, and sufficient 
weight thrown into their scale. There was, indeed, from the 
beginning, a kind of doubtful separation, which, like the 
flaws in a piece of iron, indicated that the aristocratical 
party and that of the commonalty were not perfectly one, 
though they were not actually divided: but the ambition of 
Pericles and Thucydides, and the contest between them, had so 
extraordinary an effect upon the city, that it was quite 
broken in two, and one part was called the people, and the 
other the nobility. For this reason, Pericles, more than ever, 
gave the people the reins, and endeavoured to ingratiate him- 
self with them, contriving always to have some show, or play, 
or feast, or procession in the city, and to amuse it with the 
politest pleasures. 

As another means of employing their attention, he sent out 
sixty galleys every year, manned for eight months, with a con- 
siderable number of the citizens, who were both paid for their 
service, and improved themselves as mariners. He likewise 
sent a colony of a thousand men to the Chersonesus, five 
hundred to Naxos, two hundred and fifty to Andros, a 
thousand into the country of the Bisaltz in Thrace, and others 
into Italy, who settled in Sybaris, and changed its name to 
Thurii. These things he did, to clear the city of a useless 
multitude, who were very troublesome when they had nothing 
to do; to make provision for the most necessitous; and to 
keep the allies of Athens in awe, by placing colonies like so 
many garrisons in their neighbourhood. 

That which was the chief delight of the Athenians and the 
wonder of strangers, and which alone serves for a proof that 
the boasted power and opulence of ancient Greece is not an idle 
tale, was the magnificence of the temples and public edifices. 
Yet no part of the conduct of Pericles moved the spleen of his 
enemies more than this. In their accusations of him to the 
people, they insisted, “‘That he had brought the greatest dis- 
grace upon the Athenians by removing the public treasures of 
Greece from Delos and taking them into his own custody: 
That he had not left himself even the specious apology of 
having caused the money to be brought to Athens for its 
greater security, and to keep it from being seized by the 
barbarians: That Greece must needs consider it as the highest 
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insult, and an act of open tyranny, when she saw the money 
she had been obliged to contribute towards the war lavished 
by the Athenians in gilding their city, and ornamenting it with 
statues, and temples that cost a thousand talents, as a proud 
and vain woman decks herself out with jewels.” Pericles 
answered this charge by observing, “ That they were not 
obliged to give the allies any account of the sums they had 
received, since they had kept the barbarians at a distance, and 
effectually defended the allies, who had not furnished either 
horses, ships, or men, but only contributed money, which is no 
longer the property of the giver, but of the receiver, if he per- 
forms the conditions on which it is received : That as the state 
was provided with all the necessaries of war, its superfluous 
wealth should be laid out on such works as, when executed, 
would be eternal monuments of its glory, and which, during 
their execution, would diffuse a universal plenty; for as so 
many kinds of labour, and such a variety of instruments and 
materials were requisite to these undertakings, every art would 
be exerted, every hand employed, almost the whole city would 
be in pay, and be at the same time both adorned and supported 
by itself.” 

Indeed, such as were of a proper age and strength, were 
wanted for the wars, and well rewarded for their services; and 
as for the mechanics and meaner sort of people, they went not 
without their share of the public money, nor yet had they it 
to support them in idleness. By the constructing of great 
edifices, which required many arts, and a long time to finish 
them, they had equal pretensions to be considered out of the 
treasury (though they stirred not out of the city) with the 
mariners and soldiers, guards and garrisons. For the different 
materials, such as stone, brass, ivory, gold, ebony, and cypress, 
furnished employment to carpenters, masons, brasiers, gold- 
smiths, painters, turners, and other artificers ; the conveyance of 
them by sea employed merchants and sailors, and by land 
wheelwrights, wagoners, carriers, rope-makers, leather-cutters, 
paviors, and iron-founders ; and every art had a number of the 
lower people ranged in proper subordination to execute it like 
soldiers under the command of a general. Thus by the exercise 
of these different trades, plenty was diffused among persons of 
every rank and condition. Thus works were raised of an 
astonishing magnitude, and inimitable beauty and perfection, 
every architect striving to surpass the magnificence of the 
design with the elegance of the execution; yet still the most 
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wonderful circumstance was the expedition with which they 
were completed. Many edifices, each of which seems to have 
required the labour of several successive ages, were finished 
during the administration of one prosperous man. 

It is said, that when Agatharcus the painter valued himself 
upon the celerity and ease with which he dispatched his pieces ; 
Zeuxis replied, “If I boast, it shall be of the slowness with 
which I finish mine.” For ease and speed in the execution 
seldom gave a work any lasting importance or exquisite beauty; 
while, on the other hand, the time which is expended in labour 
is recovered and repaid in the duration of the performance. 
Hence we have the more reason to wonder, that the struc- 
tures raised by Pericles should be built in so short a time, 
and yet built for ages: for as each of them, as soon as finished, 
had the venerable air «f antiquity; so, now they are old, they 
have the freshness of a modern building. A bloom is diffused 
over them, which preserves their aspect untarnished by time, 
as if they were animated with a spirit of perpetual youth and 
unfading elegance. 

Phidias was appointed by Pericles superintendent of all the 
public edifices, though the Athenians had then other eminent 
architects and excellent workmen. The Parthenon, or temple 
of Pallas, whose dimensions had been a hundred feet square, 
was rebuilt by Callicrates and Ictinus. Corebus began the 
temple of Initiaton at Eleusis, but only lived to finish the lower 
rank of columns with their architraves. Metagenes, of the 
ward of Xypete, added the rest of the entablature, and the 
upper row of columns; and Xenocles of Cholargus built the 
dome on the top. The long wall, the building of which 
Socrates says he heard Pericles propose to the people, was 
undertaken by Callicrates. Cratinus ridicules this work as pro- 
ceeding very slowly. 

With eee: tot words a build no walls. 

The Odeuwm, or music theatre, which was likewise built by 
the direction of Pericles, had within it many rows of seats and 
of pillars; the roof was of a conic figure, after the model (we 
are told) of the king of Persia’s pavilion. Cratinus, therefore, 
rallies him again in his play called Thratte: 


As Jove, an onion on his head he wears; 
As Pericles, a whole orchestra bears ; 

Afraid of broils and banishment no more, 
He tunes the shell he trembled at before ! 
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Pericles at this time exerted all his interest to have a decree 
made, appointing a prize for the best performer in music during 
the Panathenea; and, as he was himself appointed judge and 
distributor of the prizes, he gave the contending artists direc- 
tions in what manner to proceed, whether their performance 
was vocal, or on the flute or lyre. From that time the prizes 
in music were always contended for in the Odeum. 

The vestibule of the citadel was finished in five years by 
Mnesicles the architect. A wonderful event that happened 
while the work was in hand, showed that the goddess was not 
averse to the work, but rather took it into her protection, and 
encouraged them to complete it. One of the .best and most 
active of the workmen, missing his step, fell from the top to 
the bottom, and was bruised in such a manner, that his life 
was despaired of by the physicians. Pericles was greatly 
concerned at this accident; but in the midst of his affliction, 
the goddess appeared to him in a dream, and informed him 
of a remedy, which he applied, and thereby soon recovered 
the patient. In memory of this cure, he placed in the citadel, 
near the altar, a brazen statue of the Mmerva of health. The 
golden statue of the same goddess was the workmanship of 
Phidias, and his name is inscribed upon the pedestal (as 
we have already observed). Through the friendship of 
Pericles he had the direction of everything, and all the 
artists received his orders. For this the one was envied, and 
the other slandered. 

The orators of Thucydides’s party raised a clamour against 
Pericles, asserting that he wasted the public treasure and 
brought the revenue to nothing. Pericles, in his defence, asked 
the people in full assembly, “ Whether they thought he had 
expended too much?” Upon their answering in the affirma- 
tive, “Then be it,” said he, “charged to my account, not yours; 
only let the new edifices be inscribed with my name, not that 
of the people of Athens.” Whether it was that they admired 
the greatness of his spirit, or were ambitious to share the glory 
of such magnificent works, they cried out “That he might 
spend as much as he pleased of the public treasure without 
sparing it in the least.” 

At last the contest came on between him and Thucydides 
which of them should be banished by the ostractsm. Pericles 
gained the victory, banished his adversary, and entirely defeated 
his party. The opposition now being at an end, and unanimity 
taking place amongst all ranks of people, Pericles became sole 
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master of Athens and its dependencies. The revenue, the army 
and navy, the islands and the sea, a most extensive territory 
peopled by barbarians as well as Greeks, fortified with the 
obedience of subject nations, the friendship of kings, and 
alliance of princes, were all at his command. 

From this time he became a different man; he was no longer 
so obsequious to the humour of the populace, which is as wild 
and as changeable as the winds. The multitude were not 
indulged or courted; the goverment, in fact, was not popular; 
its loose and luxuriant harmony was confined to stricter 
measures, and it assumed an aristocratical or rather monarchical 
form. He kept the public good in his eye, and pursued the 
straight path of honour. For the most part gently leading them 
by argument to a sense of what was right, and sometimes forcing 
them to comply with what was for their own advantage ; in this 
respect imitating a good physician, who, in the various symp- 
toms of a long disease, sometimes administers medicines toler- 
ably agreeable, and at other times sharp and strong ones, when 
such alone are capable of restoring the patient. He was the 
man that had the art of controlling those many disorderly 
passions which necessarily spring up amongst a people possessed 
of so extensive a dominion. The two engines he worked with 
were hope and fear; with these repressing their violence when 
they were too impetuous, and supporting their spirits when 
inclined to languor ; he made it appear that rhetoric is (as Plato 
defined it) the art of ruling the minds of men, and that its principal 
province consists in moving the passions and affections of the 
soul, which, like so many strings in a musical instrument, 
require the touch of a masterly and delicate hand. Nor were 
the powers of eloquence alone sufficient, but (as Thucydides 
observes) the orator was a man of probity and unblemished 
reputation. Money could not bribe him ; he was so much above 
the desire of it that though he added greatly to the opulence of 
the state, which he found not inconsiderable, and though his 
power exceeded that of many kings and tyrants, some of whom 
have bequeathed to their posterity the sovereignty they had 
obtained, yet he added not one drachma to his paternal 
estate. 

Thucydides, indeed, gives this candid account of the power 
and authority of Pericles, but the comic writers abuse him in a 
most malignant manner, giving his friends the name of the new 
pisistratide, and calling upon him to swear that he would never 
attempt to make himself absolute, since his authority was 
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already much too great and overbearing in a free state. Tele- 
clides says the Athenians had given up to him 

The tributes of the states, the states themselves 

To bind, to loose, to build, and to destroy ; 

Tn peace, in war to govern , nay, to rule 

Their very fate, like some superior being. 
And this not only for a time, or during the prime and flower of 
a short administration ; but for forty years together he held the 
pre-eminence amongst such men as Ephialtes, Leocrates, Myro- 
nides, Cimon, Tolmides, and Thucydides, and continued it no less 
than fifteen years after the fall and banishment of the latter. 
The power of the magistrates, which to them was but annual, 
all centred in him, yet still he kept himself untainted by avarice. 
Not that he was inattentive to his finances; but, on the con- 
trary, neither negligent of his paternal estate, nor yet willing 
to have much trouble with it; as he had not much time to spare 
he brought the management of it into such a method as was 
very easy, at the same time that it was exact. For he used to 
turn a whole year’s produce into money altogether, and with 
this he bought from day to day all manner of necessaries at the 
market. This way of living was not agreeable to his sons when 
grown up, and the allowance he made the women did not appear 
to them a generous one; they complained of a pittance daily 
measured out with scrupulous economy, which admitted of none 
of those superfluities so common in great houses and wealthy 
families, and could not bear to think of the expenses being so 
nicely adjusted to the income. 

The person who managed these concerns with so much exact- 
ness was a servant of his named Evangelius, either remarkably 
fitted for the purpose by nature or formed to it by Pericles. 
Anaxagoras, indeed, considered these lower attentions as incon- 
sistent with his wisdom. Following the dictates of enthusiasm, 
and wrapt up in sublime inquiries, he quitted his house, and left 
his lands untilled and desolate. But, in my opinion, there is an 
essential difference between a speculative and a practical 
philosopher. The former advances his ideas into the regions of 
science without the assistance of anything corporeal or external ; 
the latter endeavours to apply his great qualities to the use of 
mankind, and riches afford him not only necessary but excellent 
assistance. Thus it was with Pericles, who, by his wealth, was 
enabled to relieve numbers of the poor citizens. Nay, for want 
of such prudential regards this very Anaxagoras, we are told, lay 
neglected and unprovided for, insomuch that the poor old man 
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had covered up his head and was going to starve himself. But 
an account of it being brought to Pericles he was extremely 
moved at it, ran immediately to him, expostulated, entreated : 
bewailing not so much the fate of his friend as his own, if his 
administration should lose so valuable a counsellor. Anax- 
agoras, uncovering his face, replied, “Ah, Pericles! those that 
have need of a lamp take care to supply it with oil.” 

By this time the Lacedemonians began to express some 
jealousy of the Athenian greatness, and Pericles, willing to 
advance it still higher, and to make the people more sensible of 
their importance and more inclinable to great attempts, procured 
an order that all the Greeks, wheresoever they resided, whether 
in Europe or in Asia, whether their cities were small or great, 
should send deputies to Athens to consult about rebuilding the 
Grecian temples which the barbarians had burned, and about 
providing those sacrifices which had been vowed during the 
Persian war for the preservation of Greece, and likewise to 
enter into such measures as might secure navigation and main- 
tain the peace. 

Accordingly twenty persons, each upwards of fifty years of 
age, were sent with this proposal to the different states of 
Greece. Five went to the Ionians and Dorians in Asia, and 
the islanders as far as Lesbos and Rhodes; five to the cities 
about the Hellespont and in Thrace, as far as Byzantium ; five 
to the inhabitants of Beotia, Phocis, and Peloponnesus, and 
from thence, by Locri along the adjoining continent, to Acar- 
nania and Ambracia. The rest were despatched through 
Eubeea to the Greeks that dwelt upon Mount Oetra and near 
the Maliac Bay, to the Phithiote, the Achzans, and Thessa- 
hans, inviting them to join in the council and new confederacy 
for the preservation of the peace of Greece. It took no effect, 
however, nor did the cities send their deputies, the reason of 
which is said to be the opposition of the Lacedzmonians, for 
the proposal was first rejected in Peloponnesus. But I was 
willing to give account of it as a specimen of the greatness of 
the orator’s spirit, and of his disposition to form magnificent 
designs. , 

His chief merit in war was the safety of his measures. He 
never willingly engaged in any uncertain or very dangerous 
expedition, nor had any ambition to imitate those generals who 
are admired as great men, because their rash enterprises have 
been attended with success. He always told the Athenians, 
“That as far as their fate depended upon him they should be 
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immortal.” Perceiving that Tolmides, the son of Tolmeus, in 
confidence of his former success and military reputation, was 
preparing to invade Bootia at an unseasonable time, and that 
over and above the regular troops he had persuaded the bravest 
and most spirited of the Athenian youth, to the number of a 
thousand, to go volunteers in that expedition, he addressed him 
in public and tried to divert him from it, making use, among 
the rest, of those well known words, “If you regard not the 
opinion of Pericles, yet wait at least for the advice of time, who 
ss the best of all counsellors.” This saying, for the present, 
gained no great applause ; but when, a few days after, news was 
brought that Tolmides was defeated and killed at Coronea,* 
together with many of the bravest citizens, it procured Pericles 
great respect and love from the people, who considered it as a 
proof, not only of his sagacity, but of his affection for his 
countrymen. 

Of his military expeditions, that to the Chersonesus procured 
him most honour, because it proved very salutary to the Greeks 
who dwelt there. For he not only stren othened their cities with 
the addition of a thousand able-bodied Athenians, but raised 
fortifications across the Isthmus from sea to sea; thus guarding 
against the incursions of the Thracians who were spread about 
the Chersonesus, and putting an end to those long and grievous 
wars under which that district had smarted, by reason of the 
neighbourhood of the barbarians, as well as to the robberies with 
which it had been infested by persons who lived tpon the borders, 
or were inhabitants of the country. But the expedition most 
celebrated among strangers, was that by sea around Pelopon- 
nesus. He set sail from Pege in the territories of Megara with 
a hundred ships of war, and not only ravaged the maritime 
cities, as Tolmides had done before him, but landed his forces 
and penetrated a good way up the country. The terror of his 
arms drove the inhabitants into their walled towns, all but the 
Sicyonians, who made head against him at Memea, and were 
defeated in a pitched battle; in memory of which victory he 
erected a trophy. From Achaia, a confederate state, he took a 
number of men into his galleys, and sailed to the opposite side of 
the continent; then passing by the mouth of the Achelous, he 
made a descent in Acarnania, shut up the Oeneade within their 
walls, and having laid waste the country, returned home. In 


* This defeat happened in the second year of the ei hty-third Ol i 
four hundred and forty-five years before the Christi a pe and rat ag 4 
twenty years before the death of Pericles 
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the whole course of this affair, he appeared terrible to his 
enemies, and to his countrymen an active and prudent com- 
mander; for no miscarriage was committed, nor did even any 
unfortunate accident happen during the whole time. 

Having sailed to Pontus with a large and well equipped fleet, he 
procured the Grecian cities there all the advantages they desired, 
and treated them with great regard. To the barbarous nations 
that surrounded them, and to their kings and princes, he made 
the power of Athens very respectable, by showing with what 
security her fleets could sail, and that she was in effect mistress 
of the seas. He left the people of Sinope thirteen ships under 
the command of Lamachus, and a body of men to act against 
Timesileos their tyrant. And when the tyrant and his party were 
driven out, he caused a decree to be made, that a colony of six 
hundred Athenian volunteers should be placed in Sinope, and 
put in possession of those houses and lands which had belonged 
to the tyrants. 

He did not, however, give way to the wild desires of the 
citizens, nor would he indulge them, when, elated with their 
strength and good fortune, they talked of recovering Egypt, and 
of attempting the coast of Persia. Many were likewise at this 
time possessed with the unfortunate passion for Sicily, which 
the orators of Alcibiades’s party afterwards inflamed still more. 
Nay, some even dreamed of Hetruria and Carthage, and not 
without some ground of hope, as they imagined, because of the 
great extent oftheir dominions, and the successful course of 
their affairs. 

But Pericles restrained this impetuosity of the citizens, and 
curbed their extravagant desire of conquest; employing the 
greatest part of their forces in strengthening and securing their 
present acquisitions, and considering it as a matter of conse- 
quence to keep the Lacedemonians within bounds; whom he 
therefore opposed, as on other occasions, so particularly in the 
sacred war. For when the Lacedemonians, by dint of arms, 
had restored the temple to the citizens of Delphi, which had been 
seized by the Phocians, Pericles, immediately after the departure 
of the Lacedemonians, marched thither, and put it into the hands 
of the Phocians again. And as the Lacedemonians had 
engraved on the forehead of the brazen wolf the privilege which 
the people of Delphi had granted them of consulting the oracle 
first, Pericles caused the same privilege for the Athenians to be 
inscribed on the wolf’s right side. 

The event showed that he was right in confining the Athenian 
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forces to act within the bounds of Greece. For, in the first 
place, the Hubceans revolted, and he led an army against them. 
Soon after, news was brought that Megara had commenced 
hostilities, and that the Lacedeemonian forces, under the 
command of king Plistonax, were upon the borders of Attica. 
The enemy offered him battle; he did not choose, however, to 
risk an engagement with so numerous and resolute an army. 
But as Plistonax was very young, and chiefly directed by 
Cleandrides, a counsellor whom the Ephori had appointed him on 
account of his tender age, he attempted to bribe that counsellor, 
and succeeding in it to his wish, persuaded him to draw off the 
Peloponnesians from Attica. The soldiers dispersing and 
retiring to their respective homes, the Lacedzemonians were so 
highly incensed, that they laid a heavy fine upon the king, and 
as he was not able to pay it, he withdrew from Lacedzemon. 
As for Cleandrides, who fled from justice, they condemned him 
to death. 

In the accounts for this campaign, Pericles put down ten 
talents laid out for a necessary Use, and the people allowed it, 
without examining the matter closely, or prying into the secret. 
According to some writers, and among the rest Theophrastus 
the philosopher, Pericles sent ten talents every year to Sparta, 
with which he gained all the magistracy, and kept them from 
acts of hostility ; not that he purchased peace with the money, 
but only gained time, that he might have leisure to make 
preparations to carry on the war afterwards with advantage. 

Immediately after the retreat of the Lacedzmonians, he 
turned his arms against the revolters, and passing over into 
Eubeea with fifty ships and five thousand men, he reduced the 
cities. He expelled the Hippobote, persons distinguished by 
their opulence and authority among the Chalcidians; and having 
exterminated all the Hestizans, he gave their city to a colony 
of Athenians. The cause of this severity was their having 
taken an Athenian ship, and murdered the whole crew. 

Soon after this, the Athenians and Lacedemonians having 
agreed upon a truce for thirty years, Pericles caused a decree to 
be made for an expedition against Samos. The pretence he 
made use of was, that the Samians, when commanded to put an 
end to the war with the Milesians, had refused it. But as he 
seems to have entered upon this war merely to gratify Aspasia, 
it may not be amiss to inquire by what art or power she 
captivated the greatest statesman, and brought even philosophers 
to speak of her so much to her advantage. 
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Tt is agreed that she was by birth a Milesian,* and the 
daughter of Axiochus. She is reported to have trod in the steps 
ot Thargelia,+ who was descended from the ancient Ionians. 

Some, indeed, say, that Pericles made his court to Aspasia 
only on account of her wisdom and political abilities. Nay, 
even Socrates himself sometimes visited her along with his 
friends; and her acquaintance took their wives with them to 
hear her discourse. Alschines informs us that Lysicles, who 
was a grazier, and of a mean, ungenerous disposition, by his 
intercourse with Aspasia, after the death of Pericles, became 
the most considerable man in Athens. And though Plato’s 
Menexenus in the beginning is rather humorous than serious, 
yet thus much of history we may gather from it, that many 
Athenians resorted to her on account of her skill in the art of 
speaking. 

I should not, however, think that the attachment of Pericles 
was of so very delicate a kind. For, though his wife, who was 
his relation, and had been first married to Hipponicus, by whom 
she had Callius the rich, brought him two sons, Xanthippus and 
Paralus, yet they lived so ill together that they parted by 
consent. She was married to another, and he took Aspasia, for 
whom he had the tenderest regard; insomuch that he never 
went out upon business, or returned without saluting her. In 
the comedies she is called the New Omphale, Deianira, and Juno. 

I now return to the Samian war, which Pericles is much 
blamed for having promoted, in fayour of the Milesians, at the 
instigation of Aspasia. The Milesians and Samians had been 
at war for the city of Priene, and the Samians had the 
advantage, when the Athenians interposed, and ordered them to 
lay down their arms, and refer the decision of the dispute to 
them; but the Samians refused to comply with this demand. 
Pericles, therefore, sailed with a fleet to Samos, and abolished 
the oligarchical form of government. He then took fifty of the 
principal men, and the same number of children, as hostages, 
and sent them to Lemnos. Each of these hostages, we are told, 
offered him a talent for his ransom; and those that were 
desirous to prevent the settling a democracy among them would 
have given him much more. __Pissuthnes the Persian, who had 
the interest of the Samians at heart, likewise sent him ten 
thousand pieces of gold, to prevail upon him to grant them more 


* Miletum, a city in Ionia, was famous for producing persons of extra- 
ordinary abilities. : 
+ This Thargelia, by her beauty, obtained the sovereignty of Thessaly. 
G 
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favourable terms. Pericles, however, would receive none of their 
presents, but treated the Samians in the manner he had resolved 
on; and having established a popular government 1m the island, 
he returned to Athens. ; 

But they soon revolted again, having recovered their hostages 
by some private measure of Pissuthnes, and made new pre- 
parations for war. Pericles coming with a fleet to reduce them 
once more, found them not in a posture of negligence or despair, 
but determined to contend with him for the dominion of the sea. 
A sharp engagement ensued near the isle of Tragia, and Pericles 
gained a glorious victory, having with fourty-four ships de- 
feated seventy, twenty of which had soldiers on board. 

Pursuing his victory, he possessed himself of the harbour of 
Samos, and laid siege to the city. They still retained courage 
enough to sally out and give him battle before the walls. Soon 
after a greater fleet came from Athens, and the Samians were 
entirely shut up: whereupon, Pericles took sixty galleys, and 
steered for the Mediterranean, with a design, as is generally 
supposed, to meet the Phoenician fleet that was coming to the 
relief of Samos, and to engage with it at a great distance from 
the island. 

Stesimbrotus, indeed, says, he intended to sail for Cyprus, 
which is very improbable. But whatever his design was, he 
seems to have committed an error. For, as soon as he was 
gone, Melissus, the son of Ithagenes, a man distinguished as a 
philosopher, and at that time commander of the Samians, 
despising either the small number of ships that was left, or 
else the inexperience of their officers, persuaded his countrymen 
to attack the Athenians. Accordingly, a battle was fought, 
and the Samians obtained the victory; for they made many 
prisoners, destroyed the greatest part of the enemy’s fleet, 
cleared the seas, and imported whatever warlike stores and 
provisions they wanted. Aristotle writes, that Pericles himself 
had been beaten by the same Melissus, in a former sea-fight. 

The Samians returned upon the Athenian prisoners the insult 
they had received, marked their foreheads with the figure of an 
owl, as the Athenians had branded them with a Samena, which 
is a kind of ship built low in the forepart, and wide and hollow 
in the sides. This form makes it light and expeditious in sailing; 
and it was called Samwna, from its being invented in Samos by 
Polycrates the tyrant. Aristophanes is supposed to have hinted 
at these marks, when he says, 


The Samians are a lettered race, 
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As soon as Pericles was informed of the misfortune that had 
befallen his army, he immediately returned with succours, 
gave Melissus battle, routed the enemy, and blocked up the 
town by building a wall about it; choosing to owe the conquest 
of it rather to time and expense, than to purchase it with the 
blood of his fellow-citizens. But when he found the Athenians 
murmured at the time spent in the blockade, and that it was 
difficult to restrain them from the assault, he divided the army 
into eight parts, and ordered them to draw lots. That division 
which drew a white bean, were to enjoy themselves in ease and 
pleasure while the others fought. Hence it is said, that those 
who spent the day in feasting and merriment, called that a 
white day from the white bean. 

Ephorus adds, that Pericles in this siege made use of battering 
engines, the invention of which he much admired, it being then 
a new one; and that he had Artemon the engineer along with 
him, who, on account of his lameness, was carried about in a 
litter, when his presence was required to direct the machines. 

After nine months the Samians surrendered. Pericles razed 
their walls, seized their ships, and laid a heavy fine upon them; 
part of which they paid down directly, the rest they promised at 
a set time, and gave hostages for the payment. Duris the 
Samian makes a melancholy tale of it, accusing Pericles and the 
Athenians of great cruelty, of which no mention is made by 
Thucydides, Ephorus, or Aristotle. What he relates concerning 
the Samian officers and seamen seems quite fictitious: he tells 
us, that Pericles caused them to be brought into the market- 
place at Miletus, and to be bound to posts there for ten days 
together, at the end of which he ordered them, by that time in 
the most wretched condition, to be dispatched with clubs, and 
refused their bodies the honour of burial. Duris, indeed, in his 
Histories, often goes beyond the limits of truth, even when not 
misled by any interest or passion; and therefore is more likely 
to have exaggerated the sufferings of his country, to make the 
Athenians appear in an odious light. 

Pericles, at his return to Athens, after the reduction of 
Samos, celebrated in a splendid manner the obsequies of his 
countrymen who fell in that war, and pronounced himself the 
funeral oration usual on such occasions. This gained him great 
applause; and, when he came down from the rostrum, the 
women paid their respects to him, and presented him with 
crowns and chaplets, like a champion just returned victorious 
from the lists, Only Elpinice addressed him in terms quite 
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different: ‘“ Are these actions, then, Pericles, worthy of crowns 
and garlands, which have deprived us of many brave citizens ; 
not in a war with the Phoenicians aud Medes, such as my 
brother Cimon waged, but in destroying a city united to us both 
in blood and friendship?” Pericles only smiled, and answered 
softly with this line of Archilochus, 


Why lavish ointments on a head that’s grey ? 


Ion informs us, that he was highly elated with this conquest, 
and scrupled not to say, ‘ That Agamemnon spent ten years in 
reducing one of the cities of the barbarians, whereas he had 
taken the richest and most powerful city among the Tonians in 
nine months.” And indeed he had reason to be proud of this 
achievement ; for the war was really a dangerous one, and the 
event uncertain ; since, according to Thucydides, such was the 
power of the Samians, that the Athenians were in imminent 
danger of losing the dominion of the sea. 

Some time after this, when the Peloponnesian war was ready to 
break out, Pericles persuaded the people to send succours to the 
inhabitants of Corcyra, who were at war with the Corinthians ;* 
which would be a means to fix in their interest an island whose 
naval forces were considerable, and might be of great service in 
case of a rupture with the Peloponnesians, which they had all 
the reason in the world to expect would be soon. The succours 
were decreed accordingly, and Pericles sent Lacedemonius the 
son of Cimon with ten ships only, as if he designed nothing 
more than to disgrace him. A mutual regard and friendship 
subsisted between Cimon’s family and the Spartans; and he 
now furnished his son with but a few ships, and gave him the 
charge of this affair against his inclination, in order that, if 
nothing great or striking were effected, Lacedamonius might 
be still the more suspected of favouring the Spartans. Nay, by 
all imaginable methods he endeavoured to hinder the advance- 
ment of that family, representing the sons of Cimon, as by their 
very names not genuine Athenians, but strangers and aliens, 
one of them being called Lacedeemonius, another Thessalus, and 
a third Eleus. They seem to have been all the sons of an 
Arcadian woman. Pericles, however, finding himself greatly 
blamed about these ten galleys, an aid by no means sufficient to 
answer the purpose of those that requested it, but likely enough 
to afford his enemies a pretence to accuse him, sent another 


* This war was commenced about the little territory of Epidam i 
in Macedonia, founded by the Corcyrians. : : PRS 
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squadron to Corcyra which did not arrive till the action was 
over. 

The Corinthians, offended at this treatment, complained of it 
at Lacedeemon ; and the Megarensians at the same time alleged, 
that the Athenians would not suffer them to come to any mart 
or port of theirs, but drove them out, thereby infringing the 
common privileges, and breaking the oath they had taken before 
the general assembly of Greece. The people of Atgina, too, 
privately acquainted the Lacedemonians with many encroach- 
ments and injuries done them by the Athenians, whom they 
durst not accuse openly. And at this very juncture, Potidea, 
a Corinthian colony, but subject to the Athenians, being 
besieged in consequence of its revolt, hastened on the war. 

However, as ambassadors were sent to Athens, and as 
Archidamus, king of the Lacedemonians, endeavoured to give 
a healing turn to most of the articles in question, and to pacify 
the allies, probably no other point would have involved the 
Athenians in war, if they could have been persuaded to rescind 
the decree against the Megarensians, and to be reconciled to 
them. Pericles, therefore, in exerting all his interest to oppose 
this measure, in retaining his enmity to the Megarensians, and 
working up the people to the same rancour, was the sole author 
of the war. 

It is said, that when the ambassadors from Lacedemon came 
upon this occasion to Athens, Pericles pretended there was a 
law which forbad the taking down any tablet on which a decree 
of the people was written. “Then,” said Polyarces, one of the 
ambassadors, “‘do not take it down, but turn the other side 
outward ; there is no law against that.” Notwithstanding the 
pleasantry of this answer, Pericles relented not in the least. 
He seems, indeed, to have had some private pique against the 
Megarensians, though the pretext he availed himself of in public 
was, that they had applied to profane uses certain parcels of 
sacred ground; and thereupon he procured a decree for a herald 
to be sent to Megara and Lacedemon to lay this charge against 
the Megarensians. This decree was drawn up in a candid and 
conciliating manner. But Anthemocritus, the herald sent with 
that commission, losing his life by the way, through some 
treachery (as was supposed) of the Megarensians, Charinus 
procured a decree, that an implacable and an eternal enmity 
should subsist between the Athenians and them; that if any 
Megarensian should set foot on Attic ground, he should be put 
to death ; that to the oath which their generais used to take, 
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this particular should be added, that they would twice a-year 
make an inroad into the territories of Megara; and that 
Anthemocritus should be buried at the Thriasian gate, called 
Dipylus. 

The Megarensians, however, deny their being concerned in 
the murder of Anthemocritus, and lay the war entirely at the 
door of Aspasia and Pericles. 

It is not, indeed, easy to discover what was the real origin of 
the war: but at the same time all agree, it was the fault of 
Pericles that the decree against Megara was not annulled. 
Some say, his firmness in that case was the effect of his 
prudence and magnanimity, as he considered that demand 
only as a trial, and thought the least concession would be 
understood as an acknowledgment of weakness: but others 
will have it, that his treating the Lacedzemonians with so 
little ceremony, was owing to his obstinacy, and an ambition 
to display his power. 

But the worst cause of all assigned for the war, and which, 
notwithstanding, is confirmed by most historians, is as follows: 
Phidias the statuary had undertaken (as we have said) the 
statue of Minerva. The friendship and influence he had with 
Pericles exposed him to envy, and procured him many enemies, 
who, willing to make an experiment upon him, what judgment 
the people might pass on Pericles himself, persuaded Menon, 
one of Phidias’s workmen, to place himself as a suppliant in 
the forum, and to entreat the protection of the republic while he 
lodged an information against Phidias. The people granting 
his request, and the affair coming to a public trial, the allega- 
tion of theft, which Menon brought against him, was shown to 
be groundless. For Phidias, by the advice of Pericles, had 
managed the matter from the first with so much art, that the 
gold with which the statue was overlaid could easily be taken 
off and weighed; and Pericles ordered this to be done by the 
accusers. But the excellence of his work, and the envy arising 
thence, was the thing that ruined Phidias; and it was particu- 
larly insisted upon, that in his representation of the battle with 
the Amazons upon Minerva’s shield, he had introduced his own 
effigies as a bald old man taking up a great stone with both 
hands, and a high-finished picture of Pericles fighting with an 
Amazon. The last was contrived with so much art, that the 
hand, which, in lifting up the spear, partly covered the face 
seemed to be intended to conceal the likeness, which yet was 
very striking on both sides, Phidias, therefore, was thrown 
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Into prison, where he died a natural death,* though some say, 
poison was given him by his enemies, who were desirous of 
causing Pericles to be suspected. As for the accuser Menon, 
he had an immunity from taxes granted him, at the motion of 
Glycon, and the generals were ordered to provide for his 
security. 

About this time Aspasia was prosecuted for impiety, by 
Hermippus, a comic poet. And Diopithes procured a decree, 
that those who disputed the existence of the gods, or intro- 
duced new opinions about celestial appearances, should be tried 
before an assembly of the people. ‘This charge was levelled 
first at Anaxagoras, and through him at Pericles. And as the 
people admitted it, another decree was proposed by Dracontides, 
that Pericles should give an account of the public money before 
the Prytanes, and that the judges should take the ballots from 
the altar, and try the cause in the city. But Agnon caused 
the last article to be dropped, and instead thereof, it was voted 
that the action should be laid before the fifteen hundred judges, 
either for peculation, and taking of bribes, or simply for corrupt 
practices. 

Aspasia was acquitted, though much against the tenor of the 
law, -by means of Pericles, who (according to Eschines) shed 
many tears in his application for mercy for her. He did not 
expect the same indulgence for Anaxagoras,t and therefore 
caused him to quit the city, and conducted him part of the 
way. And as he himself was become obnoxious to the people 
upon Phidias’s account, and was afraid of being called in ques- 
tion for it, he urged on the war, which as yet was uncertain, 
and blew up that flame which, till then, was stifled and sup- 
pressed. By this means he hoped to obviate the accusations 
that threatened him, and to mitigate the rage of envy, because 
such was his dignity and power, that in all important affairs, 
and in every great danger, the republic could place its confidence 
in him alone. These are said to be the reasons which induced 
him to persuade the people not to grant the demands of the 
Lacedemonians; but what was the real cause is quite un- 
certain. 

The Lacedemonians, persuaded that, if they could remove 
Pericles out of the way, they should be better able to manage 


* Others say, that he was banished, and that in his exile he made the 
famous statue of Jupiter at Olympia. 

+ Anaxagoras held the unity of God,—that it was one all-wise intelligence 
which raised the beautiful structure of the world out of the Chaos, 
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the Athenians, required them to banish all execrable persons 
from among them: and Pericles (as Thucydides informs us) 
was by his mother’s side related to those that were pronounced 
execrable, in the affair of Cylon. The success, however, of this 
application proved the reverse of what was expected by those 
that ordered it. Instead of rendering Pericles suspected, or 
involving him in trouble, it procured him the more confidence 
and respect from the people, when they perceived that their 
enemies both hated and dreaded him above all others. For the 
same reason he forewarned the Athenians, that if Archidamus, 
when he entered Attica at the head of the Peloponnesians, and 
ravaged the rest of the country, should spare his estate, it must 
be owing either to the rights of hospitality that subsisted 
between them, or to a design to furnish his enemies with 
matter of slander; and therefore from that hour he gave his 
lands and houses to the city of Athens. The Lacedszemonians 
and confederates accordingly invaded Attica with a great army 
under the conduct of Archidamus: and laying waste all before 
them, proceeded as far as Acharne,* where they encamped, 
expecting that the Athenians would not be able to endure them 
so near, but meet them in the field for the honour and safety of 
their country. But it appeared to Pericles too hazardous to 
give battle to an army of sixty thousand men (for such was 
the number of the Peloponnesians and Bootians employed in 
the first expedition,) and by that step to risk no less than the 
preservation of the city itself. As to those that were eager for 
an engagement, and uneasy at his slow proceedings, he 
endeavoured to bring them to reason by observing, ‘That 
trees, when lopped, will soon grow again; but when men are 
cut off, the loss is not easily repaired.” 

In the meantime he took care to hold no assembly of the 
people, lest he should be forced to act against his own opinion. 
But as a good pilot, when a storm arises at sea, gives his 
directions, gets his tackle in order, and then uses his art, 
regardless of the tears and entreaties of the sick and fearful 
passengers; so Pericles, when he had secured the gates, and 
placed the guards in every quarter, to the best advantage, 
followed the dictates of his own understanding, unmoved by 
the clamours and complaints that resounded in his ears. Thus 
firm he remained, notwithstanding the importunity of his 
friends, and the threats and accusations of his enemies; not- 
withstanding the many scoffs, and songs sung, to vilify his 


* The borough of Acharnss was only fifteen hundred paces from the city, 
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character as a general, and to represent him as one who, in the 
most dastardly manner, betrayed his country to the enemy. 
Cleon, too, attacked him with great acrimony, making use of 
the general resentment against Pericles, as a means to increase 
his own popularity, as Hermippus testifies in these verses : 
Sleeps then, thou king of Satyrs, sleeps the spear, 
While thundering words make war? why boast thy prowess, 


Yet shudder at the sound of sharpened swords 
Spite of the flaming Cleon? 


Pericles, however, regarded nothing of this kind, but calmly 
and silently bore all this disgrace and virulence. And though 
he fitted out an hundred ships, and sent them against Pelopon- 
nessus, yet he did not sail with them, but chose to stay and 
watch over the city, and keep the reins of government in his 
own hands, until the Peloponnesians were gone. In order to 
satisfy the common people, who were very uneasy on account 
of the war, he made a distribution of money and lands; for 
having expelled the inhabitants of Algina, he divided the 
island by lot among the Athenians. Besides, the sufferings 
of the enemy afforded them some consolation. The fleet sent 
against Peloponnessus ravaged a large tract of country, and 
sacked the small towns and villages: and Pericles himself 
made a descent upon the territories of Megara, which he laid 
waste. Whence it appears, that though the Peloponnesians 
greatly distressed the Athenians by land, yet, as they were 
equally distressed by sea, they could not have drawn out the 
war to so great a length, but must soon have given it up, (as 
Pericles foretold from the beginning,) had not some divine 
power prevented the effect of human counsels. <A pestilence 
at that time broke out, which destroyed the flower of the youth 
and the strength of Athens. And not only their bodies, but 
their very minds were affected; for, as persons delirious with a 
fever set themselves against a physician or a father, so they 
raved against Pericles, and attempted his ruin; _ being per- 
suaded by his enemies, that the sickness was occasioned by the 
multitude of out-dwellers flocking into the city, and a number 
of people stuffed together, in the height of summer, in small 
huts and close cabins, where they were forced to live a lazy, 
inactive life, instead of breathing the pure and open air to 
which they had been accustomed. They would needs have it, 
that he was the cause of all this, who, when the war began, 
admitted within the walls such crowds of people from the 
country, and yet found no employment for them, but let them 
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continue penned up like cattle, to infect and destroy each other, 
without affording them the least relief or refreshment. 

Desirous to remedy this calamity, and withal in some degree to 
annoy the enemy, he manned a hundred and fifty ships, on which 
he embarked great numbers of select horse and foot, and was 
preparing to set sail. The Athenians conceived good hopes of 
success, and the enemy no less dreaded so great an armament. 
The whole fleet was in readiness and Pericles on board his own 
galley, when there happened an eclipse of the sun. The 
sudden darkness was looked upon as an unfavourable omen, 
and threw them into the greatest consternation. Pericles, 
observing that the pilot was much astonished and perplexed, 
took his cloak, and having covered his eyes with it, asked him, 
“Tf he found anything terrible in that, or considered it as a sad 
presage?” Upon his answering in the negative, he said, 
‘Where is the difference, then, between this and the other, 
except that something bigger than my cloak causes the 
eclipse ?” 

In this expedition Pericles performed nothing worthy of so 
great an equipment. He laid siege to the sacred city of 
Epidaurus, and at first with some rational hopes of success ; 
but the distemper which prevailed in his army broke all his 
measures; for it not only carried off his own men, but all that 
had intercourse with them. As this ill success set the 
Athenians against him, he endeavoured to console them under 
their losses, and to animate them to new attempts. But it was 
not in his power to mitigate their resentment, nor could they 
be satisfied, until they had showed themselves masters, by 
voting that he should be deprived of the command, and pay a 
fine, which by the lowest account was fifteen talents; some 
make it fifty. The person that carried on the prosecution 
against him was Cleon, as Idomeneus tells us; or, according to 
Theophrastus, Simmias; or Lacratides, if we believe Heraclides 
of Pontus. 

The public ferment, indeed, soon subsided; the people 
quitting their resentment with that blow, as a bee leaves its 
sting in the wound: but his private affairs were in a miserable 
condition, for he had lost a number of his relations in the 
plague, and a misunderstanding had prevailed for some time in 
his family. Xanthippus, the eldest of his sons, was naturally 
profuse, and besides had married a young and expensive wife, 
daughter to Isander, and grand-daughter to Epylicus. He 
knew not how to brook his father’s frugality, who supplied 
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him but sparingly, and with a little at a time, and therefore 
sent to one of his friends, and took up money in the name of 
Pericles. When the man came to demand his money, Pericles 
not only refused to pay him, but even prosecuted him for the 
demand. Xanthippus was so highly enraged at this, that he 
began openly to abuse his father. First, he exposed and 
ridiculed the company he kept in his house and the conversa- 
tions he held with the philosophers. He said, that Epitimius 
the Pharsalian having undesignedly killed a horse with a 
javelin which he threw at the public games, his father spent a 
whole day in disputing with Protogorus, which might be 
properly deemed the cause of his death, the javelin, or the man 
that threw it, or the president of the games. He was carried 
off by the plague. Pericles lost his sister, too, at that time, and 
the greatest part of his relations and friends who were most 
capable of assisting him in the business of the state. Notwith- 
standing these misfortunes, he lost not his dignity of sentiment 
and greatness of soul. He neither wept, nor performed any 
funeral rites, nor was he seen at the grave of any of his nearest 
relations, until the death of Paralus, his last surviving 
son. This at last subdued him. MHe attempted, indeed, 
then to keep up his usual calm behaviour and serenity of mind; 
but, on putting the garland upon the head of the deceased, his 
firmness forsook him; he could not bear the sad spectacle; he 
broke out into loud lamentations, and shed a torrent of tears; a 
passion which he had never before given way to. 

Athens made a trial, in the course of a year, of the rest of 
her generals and orators, and finding none of sufficient weight 
and authority for so important a charge, she once more turned 
her eyes on Pericles, and invited him to take upon him the 
direction of affairs both military and civil. He had for some 
time shut himself up at home to indulge bis sorrow, when 
Alcibiades and his other friends persuaded him to make his 
appearance. The people making an apology for their un- 
generous treatment of him, he re-assumed the reins of 
government. 

About this time Pericles was seized with the plague; but 
not with such acute and continued symptoms as it generally 
shows. It was rather a lingering distemper, which, with 
frequent intermissions, and by slow degrees, consumed his body, 
and impaired the vigour of his mind. Theophrastus has a dis- 
quisition in his Ethics, whether men’s characters may be 
changed with their fortune, and the soul so affected with the 
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disorders of the body as to lose her virtue; and there he relates 
that Pericles showed to a friend, who came to visit him in his 
sickness, an amulet which the women had hung about his neck, 
intimating that he must be sick indeed, since he submitted to 
so ridiculous a piece of superstition. 

When he was at the point of death, his surviving friends 
and the principal citizens sitting about his bed, discoursed 
together concerning his extraordinary virtue, and the great 
authority he had enjoyed, and enumerated his various exploits, 
and the number of his victories; for, while he was commander 
in chief, he had erected no less than nine trophies to the honour 
of Athens. These things they talked of, supposing that he 
attended not to what they said, but that his senses were 
gone. He took notice, however, of every word they had 
spoken, and thereupon delivered himself audibly as fol- 
lows: “Iam surprised, that while you dwell upon and extol 
these acts of mine, though fortune had her share in them, and 
many other generals have performed the like, you take no 
notice of the greatest and most honourable part of my character, 
that no Athenian, through my means, ever put on mourning.” 

Pericles undoubtedly deserved admiration, not only for the 
candour and moderation which he ever retained, amidst the 
distractions of business and the rage of his enemies, but for 
that noble sentiment which led him to think it his most 
excellent attainment, never to have given way to envy or 
anger, notwithstanding the greatness of his power, nor to have 
nourished an implacable hatred against his greatest foe. In 
my opinion, this one thing, I mean his mild and dispassionate 
behaviour, his unblemished integrity and irreproachable con- 
duct during his whole administration, makes his appellation of 
Olympius, which would otherwise be vain and absurd, no 
longer exceptionable; nay, gives it a propriety. Thus, we 
think the divine powers as the authors of all good, and 
naturally incapable of producing evil, worthy to rule and preside 
over the universe. Not in the manner which the poets relate, 
who, while they endeavour to bewilder us by their irrational 
opinions, stand convicted of inconsistency, by their own writing. 
For they represent the place which the gods inhabit, as the 
region of security and the most perfect tranquillity, un- 
approached by storms and unsullied with clouds, where a sweet 
serenity for ever reigns, and a pure «ther displays itself without 
interruption; and these they think mansions suitable to a 
blessed and immortal nature. Yet, at the same time, they 
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represent the gods themselves as full of anger, malevolence, 
hatred, and other passions, unworthy even of a reasonable man, 
But this by the bye. 

The state of public affairs soon showed the want of Pericles,* 
and the Athenians openly expressed their regret for his logs. 
Even those who, in his lifetime, could but ill brook his superior 
power, as thinking themselves eclipsed by it, yet upon a trial 
of other orators and demagogues, after he was gone, soon 
acknowledged that where severity was required, no man was 
ever more moderate; or if mildness was necessary, no man 
better kept up his dignity, than Pericles. And his so much 
envied authority, to which they had given the name of 
monarchy and tyranny, then appeared to have been the bulwark 
of the state. So much corruption and such a rage of wicked- 
ness broke out upon the commonwealth after his death, which 
he by proper restraints had palliated, and kept from dangerous 
and destructive extremities. 


* Pericles died in the third year of the Peloponnesian war, that is, in the 
last year of the eighty-seventh Olympiad, and 428 years before the Christian 
era, 
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=~ | ATO the elder, hearing somebody commend a man 
I 7) who was rashly and indiscreetly daring in war, 
made this just observation, that there was great 
difference between a due regard to valour and a con~ 
tempt of life. To this purpose there is a story of 
one of the soldiers of Antigonus, who was astonishingly brave, 
but of an unhealthy complexion and bad habit of body. The 
king asked him the cause of his paleness, and he acknowledged 
that he had a private infirmity. He therefore gave his 
physicians a strict charge, that if any remedy could be found, 
they should apply it with the utmost care. Thus the man was 
cured; but then he no longer courted, nor risked his person as 
before. Antigonus questioned him about it, and could not 
forbear to express his wonder at the change. The soldier did 
not conceal the real cause: “ You, Sire,” said he, “have made me 
less bold, by delivering me from that misery, which made my 
life of no account to me.” From the same way of arguing it 
was, that a certain Sybarite said of the Spartans, “ It was no 
wonder if they ventured their lives freely in battle, since death 
was a deliverance to them from such a train of labours, and 
from such wretched diet.” It was natural for the Sybarites,* 
who were dissolved in luxury and pleasure, to think that 
they who despised death, did it not from a love of virtue and 
honour, but because they were weary of life. But in fact, the 
Lacedemonians thought it a pleasure either to live or to die, as 
virtue and right reason directed; and so this epitaph testifies : 


Nor life, nor death, they deem’d the happier state ; 
But life that’s glorious, or a death that’s great. 
For neither is the avoiding of death to be found fault with, if a 
man is not dishonourably fond of life: nor is the meeting it 
with courage to be commended, if he is disgusted with life. 
Hence it is, that Homer leads out the boldest and bravest of his 
warriors to battle always well armed: and the Grecian law- - 
*'The Sybarites were a colony of Greeks, who settled in ancient times on 


the gulf of Tarentum. The felicity of their situation, their we 
: : ‘ ; alth a 
drew them into luxury, which was remarkable to a proverb. Bae es 
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givers punish him who throws away his shield, not him who 
loses his sword or spear; thus instructing us, that the first care 
of every man, especially of every governor of a city, or com- 
mander of an army, should be, to defend himself, and after that, 
he is to think of annoying the enemy. For if, according to the 
comparison made by Tphicrates, the light-armed resemble the 
hands, the cavalry the feet, the main body of infantry the 
breast, and the general the head; then that general who suffers 
himself to be carried away by his impetuosity, so as to expose 
himself to needless hazards, not only endangers his own life, 
but the lives of his whole army, whose safety depends upon his. 
Callicratidas, therefore, though otherwise a great man, did not 
answer the soothsayer well, who desired him not to expose him- 
self to danger, because the entrails of the victim threatened his 
life. “Sparta,” said he, “is not bound up in one man.” For 
in battle, he was indeed but one, when acting under the orders 
of another, whether at sea or land; but when he had the com- 
mand, he virtually comprehended the whole force in himself; 
so that he was no longer a single person, when such numbers 
must perish with him. Much better was the saying of old 
Antigonus, when he was going to engage ina sea-fight near 
the isle of Andros. Somebody observed to him that the enemy’s 
fleet was much larger than his: “For how many ships then 
dost thou reckon me?” He represented the importance of the 
commander great, as in fact it is, when he is a man of experi- 
ence and valour; and the first duty of such a one is to preserve 
him who preserves the whole. 

On the same account we must allow that Timotheus expressed 
himself happily, when Chares showed the Athenians the wounds 
he had received, when their general, and his shield pierced with 
a spear: “I, for my part,” said he, ‘was much ashamed when, 
at the siege of Samos, a javelin fell near me, as if I had 
behaved too like a young man, and not as became the com- 
mander of so great an armament.” For where the scale of the 
whole action turns upon the general’s risking his own person, 
there he is to stand the combat, and to brave the greatest 
danger, without regarding those who say, that a good general 
should die of old age; or, at least, an old man: but when the 
advantage to be reaped from his personal bravery is but small, 
and all is lost in case of a miscarriage, no one then expects that 
the general should be endangered, by exerting too much of the 
soldier. 

Pelopidas, the son of Hippoclus, was of an illustrious family 
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in Thebes, as was also Epaminondas. Brought up in afiluence, 
and coming in his youth to a great estate, he applied himself to 
relieve such necessitous persons as deserved his bounty, to show 
that he was really master of his riches, not their slave. For 
the greatest part of men, as Aristotle says, either through 
covetousness make no use of their wealth, or else abuse it 
through prodigality ; and these live perpetual slaves to their 
pleasures, as those do to care and toil. The Thebans with 
grateful hearts enjoyed the liberality and munificence of 
Pelopidas. Epaminondas alone could not be persuaded to share 
in it. Pelopidas, however, partook in the poverty of his friend, 
glorying in a plainness of dress and slenderness of diet, inde- 
fatigable in labour, and plain and open in his conduct in the 
highest posts. In short, he was like Capaneus in Euripides, 


whose opulence was great, 
And yet his heart is uot elated, 


He looked upon it as a disgrace to expend more upon his own 
person than the poorest Theban. As for Epaminondas, 
poverty was his inheritance, and consequently familiar to him, 
but he made it still more light and easy by philosophy, and by 
the uniform simplicity of his life. 

Pelopidas married into a noble family, and had several 
children, but setting no greater value upon money than before, 
and devoting all his time to the concerns of the commonwealth, 
he impaired his substance. And when his friends admonished 
him, that money which he neglected was a very necessary thing: 
It is necessary indeed, said he, for N icodemus there, pointing to 
a man that was both lame and blind. 

Epaminondas and he were both equally inclined to every 
virtue, but Pelopidas delighted more in the exercises of the 
body, and Epaminondas in the improvement of the mind; and 
the one diverted himself in the wrestling-ring or in hunting, 
while the other spent his hours of leisure in hearing or reading 
something in philosophy. Among the many things that 
reflected glory upon both, there was nothing which men of 
sense so much admired as that strict and inviolable friendship 
which subsisted between them from first to last, in all the high 
posts which they held, both military and civil. For if we con- 
sider the administration of Aristides and Themistocles, of 
Cimon and Pericles, of Nicias and Alcibiades, how much the 
common concern was injured by their dissension, their envy 
and jealousy of each other, and then cast our eyes upon the 
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mutual kindness and esteem which Pelopidas and Epaminondas 
inviolably preserved, we may justly call these colleagues in 
civil government and military command, and not those whose 
study it was to get the better of each other rather than of the 
enemy. The true cause of the difference was the virtue of 
these Thebans, which led them not to seek, in any of their 
measures, their own honour and wealth, the pursuit of which is 
always attended with envy and strife; but being both inspired 
from the first with a divine ardour to raise their country to the 
summit of glory, for this purpose they availed themselves of 
the achievements of each other, as if they had been their own. 

But many are of opinion, that their extraordinary friendship 
took its rise from the campaign which they made at Mantinea,* 
among the succours which the Thebans had sent the Lacedx- 
monians, who as yet were their allies. For, being placed 
together among the heavy-armed infantry, and fighting with 
the Arcadians, the wing of the Lacedemonians in which they 
Were gave way and was broken; whereupon Pelopidas and 
Epaminondas locked their shields together, and repulsed all 
that attacked them, till at last Pelopidas, having received seven 
large wounds, fell upon a heap of friends and enemies who lay 
dead together. Epaminondas, though he thought there was no 
life left in him, yet stood forward to defend his body and his 
arms, and being determined to die rather than leave his com- 
panion in the power of his enemies, he engaged with numbers 
at once. He was now in extreme danger, being wounded in 
the breast with a spear, and in the arm with a sword, when 
Agesipolis, king of the Lacedemonians, brought succours from 
the other wing, and, beyond all expectation, delivered them 
both. 

After this, the Spartans, in appearance, treated the Thebans 
as friends and allies, but, in reality, they were suspicious of 
their spirit and power; particularly they hated the party of 
Ismenias and Androclides, in which Pelopidas was, as attached 
to liberty and a popular government. Therefore Archias, 
Leontidas, and Philip, men inclined to an oligarchy, and rich 
withal, and ambitious, persuaded Phobidas, the Lacedx- 
monian, who was marching by Thebes with a body of troops,t 

* We must take care not to confound this with the famous battle at Man- 
tinea, in which Epaminondas was slain. For that battle was fought against 
the Lacedzmonians, and this for them, The action here spoken of was 
probably about the third year of the ninety-eighth Olympiad. 


+ This happened in the third year of the ninety-ninth Olympiad, three 
hundred and seventy-four years before the Christian era. 
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to seize the castle called Cadmea, to drive the party out of the 
city, and to put the administration into the hands of the 
nobility, subject to the inspection of the Lacedemonians. 
Pheebidas listened to the proposal, and coming upon the 
Thebans unexpectedly, during the feast of the Thesmophoria, he 
made himself master of the citadel, and seized Ismenias, and 
carried him to Lacedemon, where he was put to death soon 
after. Pelopidas, Pherenicus, and Androclides, with many 
others that fled, were sentenced to banishment. But Epami- 
nondas remained upon the spot, being despised for his 
philosophy, as a man who would not intermeddle with affairs, 
and for his poverty, as a man of no power. 

Though the Lacedemonians took the command of the army 
from Phebidas, and fined him in a hundred thousand drachmas, 
yet they kept a garrison in the Cadmea notwithstanding. All 
the rest of Greece was surprised at this absurdity of theirs, in 
punishing the actor and yet authorizing the action. As for the 
Thebans, who had lost their ancient form of government, and 
were brought into subjection by Archias and Leontidas, there 
was no room for them to hope to be delivered from the tyranny, 
which was supported in such a manner by the power of the 
Spartans that it could not be pulled down, unless those Spartans 
could be deprived of their dominion both by sea and land. 

Nevertheless, Leontidas, having got intelligence that the 
exiles were at Athens, and that they were treated there with 
great regard by the people, and no less respected by the nobility, 
formed secret designs against their lives. For this purpose he 
employed certain unknown assassins, who took off Androclides; 
but all the rest escaped. Letters were also sent to the Athenians 
from Sparta, insisting that they should not harbour or encourage 
exiles, but drive them out as persons declared by the confederates 
to be common enemies; but the Athenians, agreeable to their 
usual and natural humanity as well as in gratitude to the city of 
Thebes, would not suffer the least injury to be done to the exiles. 
For the Thebans had greatly assisted in restoring the democracy 
at Athens, having made a decree that if any Athenian should 
march armed through Beotia against the tyrants, he should not 
meet with the least hindrance or molestation in that country. 

Pelopidas, though he was one of the youngest, applied to each 
exile in particular, as well as harangued them in a body; urging 
‘“‘That it was both dishonourable and impious to leave their 
native city enslaved and garrisoned by an enemy; and, meanly 
contented with their own lives and safety, to wait for the 
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decrees of the Athenians, and to make their court to the popular 
orators; but that they ought to run every hazard in so glorious 
a cause, imitating the courage and patriotism of Thrasybulus ; 
for as he advanced from Thebes to crush the tyrants in Athens, 
so should they march from Athens to deliver Thebes. 

Thus persuaded to accept his proposal, they sent privately to 
their friends who were behind in Thebes, to acquaint them with 
their resolution, which was highly approved of; and Charon, a 
person of the first rank, offered his house for their reception. 
Philidas found means to be appointed secretary to Archias and 
Philip, who were then Po/emaic'is; and as for Epaminondas, he 
had taken pains all along to inspire the youth with sentiments 
of bravery. For he desired them in the public exercises to try 
the Lacedemonians at wrestling, and when he saw them elated 
with success, he used to tell them, by way of reproof, ‘That 
they should rather be ashamed of their meanness of spirit in 
remaining subject to those to whom, in strength, they were so 
much superior.” 

A day being fixed for putting their designs in execution, it 
was agreed among the exiles, that Pherenicus with the rest 
should stay at Thriasium, while a few of the youngest should 
attempt to get entrance first into the city; and that if these 
happened to be surprised by the enemy, the others should take 
eare to provide for their children and their parents. Pelopidas 
was the first that offered to be of this party, and then Melon, 
Democlides, and Theopompus, all men of noble blood, who were 
united to each other by the most faithful friendship, and who 
never had any contest but which should be foremost in the race 
of glory and valour. These adventurers, who were twelve in 
number, having embraced those that stayed behind, and sent a 
messenger before them to Charon, set out in their under gar- 
ments, with dogs and hunting poles, that none who met them 
might have any suspicion of what they were about, and that they 
might seem to be only hunters beating about for game. 

When their messenger came to Charon, and acquainted him 
that they were on their way to Thebes, the near approach of 
danger changed not his resolution: he behaved like a man of | 
honour, and made preparations to receive them. Hipposthenidas, 
who was also in the secret, was not by any means an ill man, 
but rather a friend to his country and to the exiles; yet he 
wanted that firmness which the present emergency and the 
hazardous point of execution required. He grew giddy, as it 
were, at the thought of the great danger they were about to 
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plunge in, and at last opened his eyes enough to see, that they 
were attempting to shake the Lacedemonian government, and 
to free themselves from that power without any other depend- 
ence than that of a few indigent persons and exiles. He 
therefore went to his own house without saying a word and 
despatched one of his friends to Melon and Pelopidas, to desire 
them to defer their enterprise for the present, to return to 
Athens, and to wait till a more favourable opportunity offered. 

Chlidon, for that was the name of the man sent upon this 
business, went home in all haste, took his horse out of the 
stable, and called for the bridle. His wife being at a loss, and 
not able to find it, said she had lent it to a neighbour. Upon 
this, words arose, and mutual reproaches followed ; the woman 
venting bitter imprecations, and wishing that the journey might 
be fatal both to him and those that sent him. So that Chlidon, 
having spent great part of the day in this squabble, and looking 
upon what had happened as ominous, laid aside all thoughts of 
the journey, and went elsewhere. So near was this great and 
glorious undertaking to being disconcerted at the very entrance. 

Pelopidas and his company, now in the dress of peasants, 
divided and entered the town at different quarters, whilst it was 
yet day. And, as the cold weather was setting in,* there 
happened to be a sharp wind and a shower of snow, which 
concealed them the better, most people retiring into their houses, 
to avoid the inclemency of the weather. But those that were 
concerned in the affair, received them as they came, and con- 
ducted them immediately to Charon’s house; the exiles and 
others making up the number of forty-eight. 

As for the affairs of the tyrants, they stood thus: Philidas, 
their secretary, knew the whole design of the exiles, and omitted 
nothing that might contribute to its success. He had invited 
Archias and Philip, some time before, to an entertainment at his 
house on that day, in order that those who were to attack them 
might find them dissolved in wine and pleasure. They had not 
yet drunk very freely, when a report reached them, which, though 
not false, seemed uncertain and obscure, that the exiles were con- 
cealed somewhere in the city. And though Philidas endeavoured 
to turn the discourse, Archias sent an officer to Charon, to 
command his immediate attendance. By this time it was grown 
dark, and Pelopidas and his companions were preparing for 

* The Spartans seized on the Cadmea about the middle of summer, in the 


year already mentioned, and it was taken from them in the beginning of 
winter in the first year of the hundredth Olympiad. 
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action, having already put on their breast-plates and girt their 
swords, when suddenly there was a knocking at the door; 
whereupon one ran to it, and asked what the person’s business 
was, and having learned from the officer that he was sent by 
the Polemarchs to fetch Charon, he brought in the news in great 
confusion. They were unanimous in their opinion, that the 
affair was discovered, and that every man of them was lost, 
before they had performed anything which became their valour. 
Nevertheless, they thought it proper that Charon should obey 
the order, and go boldly to the tyrants. Charon was a man of 
great intrepidity and courage in dangers that threatened only 
himself, but then he was much affected on account of his friends, 
and afraid that he should lie under some suspicion of treachery, 
if so many brave citizens should perish. Therefore, as he was 
ready to depart, he took his son, who was yet a child, but of a 
beauty and strength beyond those of his years, out of the 
women’s apartment, and put him in the hands of Pelopidas, 
desiring, ‘That if he found him a traitor, he would treat that 
child as an enemy, and not spare its life.” Many of them shed 
tears, when they saw the concern and magnanimity of Charon; 
and all expressed their uneasiness at his thinking any of them 
so dastardly and so much disconcerted with the present danger, 
as to be capable of suspecting or blaming him in the least. 
They begged of him, therefore, not to leave his son with them, 
but to remove him out of the reach of what might possibly 
happen, to some place where, safe from the tyrants, he might 
be brought up to be an avenger of his country and his friends. 
But Charon refused to remove him, “ For what life,” said he, 
‘or what deliverance could I wish him that would be more 
glorious than his falling honourably with his father and so many 
of his friends?” Then he addressed himself in prayer to the 
gods, and having embraced and encouraged them all, he went 
out; endeavouring by the way to compose himself, to form his 
countenance, and to assume a tone of voice very different from 
the real state of his mind. 

When he was come to the door of the house, Archias and 
Philidas went out to him and said, ‘‘ What persons are these, 
Charon, who, as we are informed, are lately come into the town, 
and are concealed and countenanced by some of the citizens ?” 
Charon was a little fluttered at first, but soon recovering him- 
self, he asked, ‘‘ Who these persons they spoke of were, and by 
whom harboured?” And finding that Archias had no clear 
account of the matter, concluded from thence that his informa- 
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tion came not from any person that was privy to the design, and 
therefore said, “Take care that you do not disturb yourselves 
with vain rumours. However, I will make the best inquiry I 
can; for, perhaps, nothing of this kind ought to be disregarded.” 
Philidas, who was by, commended his prudence, and conducting 
Archias in again, plied him strongly with liquor. 

When Charon was returned home, he found his friends 
prepared, not to conquer or to preserve their lives, but to sell 
them dear, and to fall gloriously. He told Pelopidas the truth, 
but concealed it from the rest, pretending that Archias had 
discoursed with him about other matters. ; 

The first storm was scarcely blown over when fortune raised 
a second. For there arrived an express from Athens with a 
letter from Archias, high priest there, to Archias his namesake 
and particular friend, not filled with vain and groundless sur- 
mises, but containing a clear narrative of the whole affair, as 
was found afterwards. The messenger being admitted to 
Archias, now almost intoxicated, as he delivered the letter, said, 
“The person who sent this desired that it might be read 
immediately, for it contains business of great importance.” But 
Archias receiving it, said, smiling, Business to-morrow. Then 
he put it under the bolster of his couch, and resumed the 
conversation with Philidas. This saying, business to-morrow, 
passed into a proverb, and continues so among the Greeks to 
this day. 

A good opportunity now offering for the execution of their 
purpose, the friends of liberty divided themselves into two bodies 
and sallied out. Pelopidas and Democlidas went against 
Leontidas and Hypates, who were neighbours, and Charon and 
Melon against Archias and Philip. Charon and his company 
put women’s clothes over their armour, and wore thick wreaths 
of pine and poplar upon their heads to shadow their faces. As 
soon as they came to the door of the room where the guests 
were, the company shouted and clapped their hands. When the 
pretended women had looked round the room and distinctly sur- 
veyed all the guests they drew their swords, and, making at 
Archias and Philip across the table, they showed who they 
were. A small part of the company were persuaded by 
Philidas not to intermeddle; the rest engaged in the combat. 
and stood up for the Polemarchs, but, being disordered with 
be ber easily despatched. 

elopidas and his part ‘e diffic ir : 
They had to do with Apt Rs obi pet Tae e thes 
’ iantman. They 
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found the door made fast, for he was gone to bed, and they 
knocked a long time before anybody heard. At last a servant 
perceived it, and came down and removed the bar; which he 
had no sooner done than they pushed open the door, and, rush- 
ing in, threw the man down and ran to the bed-chamber. 
Leontidas, conjecturing by the noise and trampling what the 
matter was, leaped from his bed and seized his sword; but he 
forgot to put out the lamps, which, had he done it, would have 
left them to fall foul on each other in the dark. Being, there - 
fore, fully exposed to view, he met them at the door, and with 
one stroke laid Cephisodorus, who was the first man who 
attempted to enter, dead at his feet. He encountered Pelopidas 
next, and the narrowness of the door, together with the dead 
body of Cephisodorus lying in the way, made the dispute long 
and doubtful. At last Pelopidas prevailed, and having slain 
Leontidas, he marched immediately with his little band against 
Hypates. They got into his house in the same manner as they 
did into the other; but he quickly perceived them, made his 
escape into a neighbour's house, whither they followed and 
despatched him. 

This affair being over, they joined Melon, and sent for the 
exiles they had left in Attica. They proclaimed liberty to all 
the Thebans, and armed such as came over to them, taking 
down the spoils that were suspended upon the porticoes, and the 
arms out of the shops of the armourers and sword-cutlers. 
Epaminondas and Gorgidas came to their assistance with a 
considerable body of young men and a select number of the old, 
whom they had collected and armed. 

The whole city was now in great terror and confusion; the 
houses were filled with lights, and the streets with men running 
to and fro. The people, however, did not yet assemble; but 
being astonished at what had happened, and knowing nothing 
with certainty, they waited with impatience for the day. It 
seems, therefore, to have been a great error in the Spartan 
officers that they did not immediately sally out and fall upon 
them, for their garrison consisted of fifteen hundred men, and 
they were joined besides by many people from the city; but, 
terrified at the shouts, the lights, the hurry, and confusion that 
were on every side, they contented themselves with preserving 
the citadel. 

As soon as it was day the exiles from Attica came in armed; 
the people complied with the summons to assemble, and Epa- 
minondas and Gorgidas presented to them Pelopidas and his 
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party, surrounded by the priests, who carried garlands in their 
hands, and called upon the citizens to exert themselves for their 
gods and their country. Excited by this appearance, the whole 
assembly stood up and received them with great acclamations 
as their benefactors and deliverers. 

Pelopidas, then elected governor of Bootia, together with 
Melon and Charon, immediately blocked up and attacked the 
citadel, hastening to drive out the Lacedemonians, and to 
recover the Cadmea before succours could arrive from Sparta. 
And indeed he was but a little beforehand with them, for they 
had but just surrendered the place, and were returning home, 
according to capitulation, when they met Oleombrotus at 
Margara marching towards Thebes with a great army. The 
Spartans called to account the three //armostea, officers who had 
commanded in the Cadmea, and signed the capitulation. Her- 
mippidas and Arcissus were executed for it, and the third, 
named Dysaoridas, was so severely fined that he was forced to 
quit Peloponnesus. 

This action of Pelopidas was called by the Greeks sister to 
that of Thrasybulus, on account of their near resemblance, not 
only in respect of the great virtues of the men, and the 
difficulties they had to combat, but the success with which 
fortune crowned them. For it is not easy to find another 
instance so remarkable of the few overcoming the many, and 
the weak the strong, merely by dint of courage and conduct, 
and procuring by these means such great advantages to their 
country; but the change of affairs which followed upon this 
action rendered it still more glorious. For the war which 
humbled the pride of the Spartans and deprived them of their 
empire both by sea and land, took its rise from that night when 
Pelopidas, without taking town or castle, but being only one out 
of twelve who entered a private house, loosened and broke to 
pieces (if we may express truth by a metaphor) the chains of 
the Spartan government, until then esteemed indissoluble. 

The Lacedemonians soon entering Boeotia with a powerful 
army, the Athenians were struck with terror, and, renouncing 
their alliance with the Thebans, they took cognizance in a 
judicial way of all that continued in the interest of that people; 
some they put to death, some they banished, and upon others 
they laid heavy fines. The Thebans being thus deserted by 
their allies, their affairs seemed to be in a desperate situation. 
But Pelopidas and Gorgidas, who then had the command in 
Beeotia, sought means to embroil the Athenians again with the 
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Spartans, and they availed themselves of this stratagem. There 
was a Spartan named Sphodrias, a man of great reputation as 
a soldier, but of no sound judgment, sanguine in his hopes, and 
indiscreet in his ambition. This man was left with some troops 
at Thespiz to receive and protect such of the Beotians as might 
come over to the Spartans. To him Pelopidas privately sent a 
merchant, in whom he could confide, well provided with money, 
and with proposals that were more likely to prevail than the 
money: ‘‘That it became him to undertake some noble enter- 
prise—to surprise the Pirzeus, for instance, by falling suddenly 
upon the Athenians, who were not provided to receive him, for 
that nothing could be so agreeable to the Spartans as to be 
masters of Athens, and that the Thebans, now incensed against 
the Athenians, and considering them as traitors, would lend 
them no manner of assistance.” 

Sphodrias, suffering himself at last to be persuaded, marched 
into Attica by night, and advanced as far as Eleusis. There 
the hearts of his soldiers begain to fail, and, finding his design 
discovered, he returned to Thespiz, after he had thus brought 
upon the Lacedzmonians a long and dangerous war. For 
upon this the Athenians readily united with the Thebans, and 
having fitted out a large fleet they sailed round Greece, engag- 
ing and receiving such as were inclined to shake off the Spartan 

oke. 
Meantime the Thebans, by themselves, frequently came to 
action with the Lacedemonians in Beotia, not in set battles, 
indeed, but in such as were of considerable service and improve- 
ment to them, for their spirits were raised, their bodies inured 
to labour, and, by being used to these rencounters, they gained 
both experience and courage. Hence it was that Antalcidas, 
the Spartan, said to Agesilaus, when he returned from Beeotia 
wounded, Truly you are well paid for the instruction you have 
given the Thebans, and for teaching them the art of war against 
their will. 'Though, to speak properly, Agesilaus was not their 
instructor, but those prudent generals who made choice of fit 
opportunities to let loose the Thebans, like so many young 
hounds, upon the enemy, and when they had tasted of victory, 
satisfied with the ardour they had shown, brought them off 
again safe. The chief honour of this was due to Pelopidas, for 
from the time of his being first chosen general, until his death, 
there was not a year that he was out of employment, but he 
was constantly either captain of the sacred band or governor of 
Beotia. And while he was employed the Lacedemonians were 
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several times defeated by the Thebans, particularly at Plate, 
and at Thespie, where Pheebidas, who had surprised the 
Cadmea, was killed, and at Tanagra, where Pelopidas beat a 
considerable body, and slew with his own hand their general 
Panthoides. 

But these combats, though they served to animate and 
encourage the victors, did not quite dishearten the vanquished. 
For they were not pitched battles, nor regular engagements, 
but rather advantages gained of the enemy, by well-timed 
skirmishes, in which the Thebans sometimes pursued and some- 
times retreated. 

But the battle of Tegyre, which was a sort of prelude to that 
of Leuctra, lifted the character of Pelopidas very high, for none 
of the other commanders could lay claim to any share of the 
honour of the day, nor had the enemy any pretext to cover the 
shame of their defeat. 

He kept a strict eye upon the city of Orchomenus,* which 
had adopted the Spartan interest, and received two companies 
of foot for its defence, and watched for an opportunity to make 
himself master of it. Being informed that the garrison were 
gone upon an expedition into Locris, he hoped to take the town 
with ease, now it was destitute of soldiers, and therefore 
hastened thither with the sacred band and a small party of 
horse. But finding, when he was near the town, that other _ 
troops were coming from Sparta to supply the place of those 
that were marched out, he led his forces back again by Tegyre, 
along the sides of the mountains, which was the only way he 
could pass, for all the flat country was overflowed by the river 
Melas, which, from its very source, spreading itself into 
marshes and navigable pieces of water, made the lower roads 
impracticable. 

A little below these marshes stands the temple of Apollo 
Vegyreus, whose oracle there has not been long silent. It 
flourished most in the Persian wars, while Echerates was high- 
priest. Here they report that Apollo was born; and at the 
foot of the neighbouring mountain, called Delos, the Melas 
returns into its channel. Behind the temple rise two copious 
springs, whose waters are admirable for their coolness and 
agreeable taste. The one is called Palm, and the other Olive, 
to this day. 

The Thebans then retreating from Orchomenus towards 


* This was one of the largest and most considerable towns in Booti 
still garrisoned by the Lacedewmonians, ia, and 
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Tegyre, the Lacedemonians, who were returning from Locris, 
met them on the road. As soon as they were perceived to be 
passing the straits, one ran and told Pelopidas, We are fallen 
into the enemy's hands, And why not they, said he, into ours ? 
At the same time he ordered the cavalry to advance from the 
rear to the front, that they might be ready for the attack; and 
the infantry, who were but three hundred,* he drew up in a 
close body; hoping that, wherever they charged, they would 
break through the enemy, though superior in numbers. 

The Spartans had two battalions. Ephoras says their 
battalion consisted of five hundred men, but Callisthenes makes 
it seven hundred, and Polybius and others nine hundred. Their 
Polemarchs, Gorgoleon and Theopompus, pushed boldly on 
against the Thebans. The shock began in the quarter where 
the generals fought in person on both sides, and was very 
violent and furious. The Spartan commanders, who attacked 
Pelopidas, were among the first that were slain; and all that 
were near them being either killed or put to flight, the whole 
army was so terrified, that they opened a lane for the Thebans, 
through which they might have passed safely, and con- 
tinued their route if they had pleased. But Pelopidas, 
disdaining to make his escape so, charged those who yet stood 
their ground, and made such havoc among them, that they fled 
in great confusion. The pursuit was not continued very far, 
for the Thebans were afraid of the Orchomenians* who were 
near the place of battle, and of the forces just arrived from 
Lacedemon. They were satisfied with beating them in fair 
combat, and making their retreat through a dispersed and 
defeated army. 

Having, therefore, erected a trophy, and gathered the spoils 
of the slain, they returned home not a little elated. For it 
seems that of all their former wars, both with the Greeks and 
barbarians, the Lacedemonians had never been beaten, the 
greater number by the less, nor even by equal numbers, in a 
pitched battle. Thus their courage seemed irresistible, and their 
renown so much intimidated their adversaries, that they did 
not care to hazard an engagement with them on equal terms. 
This battle first taught the Greeks, that it is not the Eurotas, 
nor the space between Babyce and Cnacion, which alone pro- 


* This small body was, however, the very flower of the Theban army, and 
was dignified by the names of the sacred battalion and the band of lovers, boing 
equally famed for their fidelity to the Theban state, and affection for each 
other. 
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duces brave warriors, but wherever the youth are ashamed of 
what is base, resolute in a good cause, and more inclined to 
avoid disgrace than danger, there are the men who are terrible 
to their enemies. an 

Gorgidas, as some say, first formed the sacred band, consisting 
of three hundred select men, who were quartered in the Cadmea, 
and maintained and exercised at the public expense, They 
were called the city band, for citadels in those days were called 
cities. 


But Gorgidas, by disposing those that belonged to this sacred 
band here and there in the first ranks, and covering the front 
of his infantry with them, gave them but little opportunity to 
distinguish themselves, or effectually to serve the common 
cause; thus divided as they were, and mixed with other troops 
more in number and of inferior resolution. But when their 
valour appeared with so much lustre at Tegyra, where they 
fought together, and close to the person of their general, 
Pelopidas would never part them afterwards, but kept them in 
a body, and constantly charged at the head of them in the most 
dangerous attack. For as horses go faster when harnessed 
together in a chariot, than they do when driven single, not 
because their united force more easily breaks the air, but 
because their spirits are raised higher by emulation; so he 
thought the courage of brave men would be most irresistible, 
when they were acting together and contending with each other 
which should most excel. 

But when the Lacedemonians had made peace with the rest 
of the Greeks, and continued the war against the Thebans only, 
and when king Cleombrotus had entered their country with ten 
thousand foot and a thousand horse, they were not only 
threatened with the common dangers of war, as before, but 
even with total extirpation; which spread the utmost terror 
over all Beotia. As Pelopidas, on this occasion, was departing 
for the army, his wife, who followed him to the door, besought 
him, with tears, to take care of himself, he answered, My dear, 
private persons are to be advised to take care of themselves, but 
persons in a public character to take care of others. 

When he came to the army and found the general officers 
differing in opinion, he was the first to close in with that of 
Epaminondas, who proposed that they should give the enemy 
battle. He was not, indeed, then one of those that commanded 
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in chief, but he was captain of the sacred band ; and they had 
that confidence in him, which was due to a man who had given 
his country such pledges of his regard for liberty. 

The resolution thus taken to hazard a battle, and the two 
armies in sight at Leuctra, Pelopidas had a dream which gave 
him no small trouble. In that field lie the bodies of the 
daughters of Scedasus, who are called Leuctride from the 
place. For a wrong having been done to them by some 
Spartans whom they had hospitably received into their house, 
they had killed themselves, and were buried there. Upon this, 
their father went to Lacedemon, and demanded that justice 
should be done upon the persons who had committed so detest- 
able and atrocious a crime; and, as he could not obtain it, he 
vented bitter imprecations against the Spartans, and then killed 
himself upon the tomb of his daughters. From that time many 
prophecies and oracles forewarned the Spartans to beware of 
the vengeance of Leuctra: the true intent of which but few 
understood; for they were in doubt as to the place that was 
meant, there being a little maritime town called Leuctrum, in 
Laconia, and another of the same name near Megalopolis in 
Arcadia. Besides, that injury was done to the daughters of 
Scedasus long before the battle of Leuctra. 

Pelopidas then, as he slept in his tent, thought he saw 
these young women weeping at their tombs, and loading the 
Spartans with imprecations, while their father ordered him to 
sacrifice a red-haired young virgin to the damsels, if he desired 
to be victorious in the ensuing engagement. This order 
appearing to him cruel and unjust, he rose and communicated 
it to the soothsayers and the generals. Some were of opinion 
that it should not be neglected or disobeyed, alleging to the 
purpose the ancient stories of Menceceus the son of Creon, and 
Macaria the daughter of Hercules; and the more modern 
instances of Pherecydes the philosopher, who was put to death 
by the Lacedemonians, and whose skin was preserved by their 
kings, pursuant to the direction of some oracle; of Leonidas, 
who by order of the oracle, too, sacrificed himself, as it were, 
for the sake of Greece; and lastly, of the human victims offered 
by Themistocles to Bacchus-omestes, before the sea-fight at 
Salamis; to all which sacrifices the ensuing success gave a 
sanction. They observed, also, that Agesilaus, setting sail from 
the same place that Agamemnon did, and against the same 
enemies, and seeing, moreover, at Aulis, the same vision of the 
goddess demanding his daughter in sacrifice, through an ill- 
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timed tenderness for his child refused it; the consequence of 
which was, that his expedition proved unsuccessful. 

Those that were of the contrary opinion argued, that so 
barbarous and unjust an offering could not possibly be accept- 
able to any superior being ; that no Zyphons or giants, but the 
father of gods and men, governed the world; that it was 
absurd to suppose that the gods delighted in human sacrifices ; 
and, that if any of them did, they ought to be disregarded as 
impotent beings, since such strange and corrupt desires could not 
exist but in weak and vicious minds. ; 

While the principal officers were engaged on this subject, 
and Pelopidas was more perplexed than all the rest, on a sudden 
a she-colt quitted the herd, and ran through the camp; and 
when she came to the place where they were assembled, she 
stood still. The officers, for their part, only admired her 
colour, which was a shining red, the stateliness of her form, the 
vigour of her motions, and the sprightliness of her neighings ; 
but Theocritus the diviner, understanding the thing better, cried 
out to Pelopidas, ‘‘ Here comes the victim, fortunate man that 
thou art! wait for no other virgin, but sacrifice that which 
Heaven hath sent thee.” They then took the colt, and led her 
to the tomb of the virgins, where, after the usual prayers, and 
the ceremony of crowning her, they offered her up with joy, 
not forgetting the publishing of the vision of Pelopidas, and the 
sacrifice required, to the whole army. 

The day of battle being come, Epaminondas drew up the 
infantry of his left wing in an oblique form, that the right wing 
of the Spartans being obliged to divide from the other Greeks 
he might fall with all his force upon Cleombrotus who com- 
manded them, and break them with the greater ease. But the 
enemy perceiving his intention, began to change their order of 
battle, and to extend their right wing and wheel about, with a 
design to surround Epaminondas. In the meantime, Pelopidas 
came briskly up with his band of three hundred; and before 
Cleombrotus could extend his wing as he desired, or reduce it 
to its former dispositions, fell upon the Spartans, disordered as 
they were with the imperfect movement. And though the 
Spartans, who were excellent masters in the art of war, luboured 
no point so much as to keep their men from confusion and 
from dispersing when their ranks happened to be broken; in- 
somuch that the private men were as able as the officers to knit 
again and to make an united effort, wherever any occasion of 
danger required; yet Epaminondas then attacking their right 
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wing only, without stopping to contend with the other troops, 
and Pelopidas rushing upon them with incredible speed and 
bravery, broke their resolution and baffled their art. The con- 
Sequence was such a rout and slaughter as had never been 
known before. For this reason Pelopidas, who had no share 
in the chief command, but was only captain of a small band, 
gained as much honour by this day’s great success as Epami- 
nondas, who was governor of Beeotia and commander of the 
whole army. 

But soon after, they were appointed joint governors of 
Beeotia, and entered Peloponnesus together, where they caused 
several cities to revolt from the Lacedemonians, and brought 
over to the Theban interest Elis, Argos, all Arcadia, and great 
part of Laconia itself. It was now the winter’s solstice, and 
the latter end of the last month in the year, so that they could 
hold their office but a few days longer; for new governors were 
to succeed on the first day of the next month, and the old ones 
to deliver up their charge under pain of death. 

The rest of their colleagues, afraid of the law, and disliking 
a winter campaign, were for marching home without loss of 
time: but Pelopidas joining with Epaminondas to oppose it, 
encouraged his fellow-citizens, and led them against Sparta. 
Having passed the Eurotas, they took many of the Lacedw- 
monian towns, and ravaged all the country to the very sea, 
with an army of seventy thousand Greeks, of which the 
Thebans did not make the twelfth part. But the character of 
those two great men, without any public order or decree, made 
all the allies follow, with silent approbation, wherever they led. 
For the first and supreme law, that of nature, seems to direct 
those that have need of protection, to take him for their chief 
who is most able to protect them. And as passengers, though 
in fine weather, or in port, they may behave insolently, and 
brave the pilots, yet, as soon as a storm arises and danger 
appears, fix their eyes on them, and rely wholly on their skill; 
so the Argives, the Eleans, and the Arcadians, in the bent of 
their counsels, were against the Thebans, and contended with 
them for superiority of command; but when the time of 
action came, and danger pressed hard, they followed the 
Theban generals of their own accord, and submitted to their 
orders. 

In this expedition they united all Arcadia into one body, 
drove out the Spartans who had settled in Messenia, and called 
home its ancient inhabitants; they likewise re-peopled Ithome. 
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And in their return through Cenchrea, they defeated the 
Athenians, who had attacked them in the straits, with a design 
to hinder their passage. 

After such achievements, all the other Greeks were charmed 
with their valour, and admired their good fortune; but the 
envy of their fellow-citizens, which grew up together with 
their glory, prepared for them a very unkind and unsuitable 
reception. For at their return they were both capitally tried 
for not delivering up their charge, according to law, in the first 
month which they call Boucation, but holding it four months 
longer; during which time they performed those great actions 
in Messenia, Arcadia, and Laconia. 

Pelopidas was tried first, and therefore was in most danger; 
however, they were both acquitted. Epaminondas bore the 
accusation and attempts of malignity with great patience, for 
he considered it as no small instance of fortitude and 
magnanimity not to resent the injuries done by his fellow- 
citizens; but Pelopidas, who was naturally of a warmer 
temper, and excited by his friends to revenge himself, laid hold 
on this occasion. 

Meneclidas, the orator, was one of those who met upon 
the great enterprise in Charon’s house. This man finding 
himself not held in the same honour with the rest of the 
deliverers of their country, and being a good speaker, though of 
bad principles and malevolent disposition, indulged his natural 
turn in accusing and calumniating his superiors ; and this he 
continued to do with respect to Epaminondas and Pelopidas, 
even after judgment was passed in their favour. He prevailed 
so far as to deprive Epaminondas of the government of Beotia, 
and managed a party against him a long time with success: 
but his insinuations against Pelopidas were not listened to by 
the people, and therefore he endeavoured to embroil him with 
Charon. It is the common consolation of envy, when a man 
cannot maintain the higher ground himself, to represent those 
he is excelled by as inferior to some others.. Hence it was that 
Meneclidas was ever extolling the actions of Charon to the 
people, and lavishing encomiums upon his expeditions and 
victories. Above all, he magnified his success in a battle 
fought by the cavalry under his command at Plata, a little 
before the battle of Leuctra, and endeavoured to perpetuate the 
memory of it by some public monument. 

The occasion he took was this. Androcides of Cyzicum had 
agreed with the Thebans for a picture of some other battle, 
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which piece he worked at in the city of Thebes. But upon the 
revolt, and the war that ensued, he was obliged to quit that 
city, and leave the painting, which was almost finished, with 
the Thebans. Meneclidas endeavoured to persuade the people 
to hang up this piece in one of their temples, with an in- 
scription signifying that it was one of Charon’s battles, in order 
to cast a shade upon the glory of Pelopidas and Epaminondas. 
Certainly the proposal was vain and absurd to prefer one single 
engagement, in which there fell only Gerandas, a Spartan of 
no note, with forty others, to so many and such important 
victories. Pelopidas, therefore, opposed this motion, insisting 
that it was contrary to the laws and usages of the Thebans, to 
ascribe the honour of a victory to any one man in particular, 
and that their country ought to have the glory of it entire. As 
for Charon, he was liberal in his praises of him through his 
whole harangue, but he showed that Meneclidas was an envious 
and malicious man; and he often asked the Thebans if they 
had never before done anything that was great and excellent. 
Hereupon a heavy fine was laid upon Meneclidas; and, as he 
was not able to pay it, he endeavoured afterwards to disturb 
and overturn the government. Such particulars as these, 
though small, serve to give an insight into the lives and 
characters of men. 

At that time Alexander, the tyrant of Phere, making open 
war against several cities of Thessaly, and entertaining a secret 
design to bring the whole country into subjection, the Thes- 
salians sent ambassadors to Thebes to beg the favour of a 
general and some troops. Pelopidas seeing Hpaminondas 
engaged in settling the affairs of Peloponnesus, offered himself 
to command in Thessaly, for he was unwilling that his military 
talents and skill should lie useless, and well satisfied withal, 
that wherever Epaminondas was, there was no need of any 
other general. He therefore marched with his forces into 
Thessaly, where he soon recovered Larissa; and, as Alexander 
came and made submission, he endeavoured to soften and 
humanise him, and, instead of a tyrant, to render him a 
just and good prince. But finding him incorrigible and brutal, 
and receiving fresh complaints of his cruelty, his unbridled 
lusts, and insatiable avarice, he thought it necessary to treat 
him with some severity ; upon which, he made his escape with 
his guards. 

Having now secured the Thessalians against the tyrant, and 
left them on a good understanding among themselves, he 
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advanced into Macedonia. Ptolemy had commenced hostilities 
against Alexander, king of that country, and they both had 
sent for Pelopidas to be an arbitrator of their differences, and 
an assistant to him who should appear to be injured. 
Accordingly he went and decided their disputes, recalled such 
of the Macedonians as had been banished, and taking Philip, 
the king’s brother, and thirty young men of the best families 
as hostages, he brought them to Thebes; that he might show 
the Greeks to what height the Theban commonwealth was 
risen by the reputation of its arms, and the confidence that was 
placed in its justice and probity. 

This was that Philip who afterwards made war upon Greece 
to conquer and enslave it. He was now a boy, and brought up 
at Thebes, in the house of Pammenes. Hence he was believed 
to have proposed Epaminondas for his pattern; and perhaps 
he was attentive to that great man’s activity and happy con- 
duct in war, which was in truth the most inconsiderable part of 
his character; as for his temperance, his justice, his 
magnanimity, and mildness, which really constitued Epami- 
nondas the great man, Philip had no share of them, either 
natural or acquired. 

After this, the Thessalians complaining again that Alexander 
of Pherx disturbed their peace, and formed designs upon their 
cities, Pelopidas and Ismenias were deputed to attend them. 
But having no expectation of a war, Pelopidas had brought no 
troops with him, and therefore the urgency of the occasion 
obliged him to make use of the Thessalian forces. 

At the same time there were fresh commotions in Macedonia; 
for Ptolemy had killed the king and assumed the sovereignty. 
Pelopidas, who was called in by the friends of the deceased, 
was desirous to undertake the cause; but, having no troops of 
his own, he hastily raised some mercenaries, and marched with 
them immediately against Ptolemy. Upon their approach, 
Ptolemy bribed the mercenaries, and brought them over to his 
side; yet, dreading the very name and reputation of Pelopidas, 
he went to pay his respects to him as his superior, endeavoured 
to pacify him with entreaties, and solemnly promised to keep 
the kingdom for the brothers of the dead king, and to regard 
the enemies and friends of the Thebans as his own. For the 
performance of these conditions he delivered to him his son 
Philoxemus, and fifty of his companions, as hostages. These 
Pelopidas sent to Thebes. But being incensed at the treachery 
of the mercenaries, and having intelligence that they had 
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lodged the best part of their effects, together with their wives 
and childven, in Pharsalus, he thought by taking these he 
might sufficiently revenge the affront. Hereupon he assembled 
some Thessalian troops, and marched against the town. He 
was no sooner arrived than Alexander the tyrant appeared 
before it with his army. Pelopidas concluding that he was 
come to make apology for his conduct, went to him with 
Ismenias. Not that he was ignorant what an abandoned and 
sanguinary man he had to deal with, but he imagined that the 
dignity of Thebes and his own character would protect him 
from violence. The tyrant, however, when he saw them alone 
and unarmed, immediately seized their persons, and possessed 
himself of Pharsalus. This struck all his subjects with terror 
and astonishment; for they were persuaded that after such a 
flagrant act of injustice, he would spare nobody, but behave on 
all occasions, and to all persons, like a man that had desperately 
thrown off all regard to his own life and safety. 

When the Thebans were informed of this outrage, they were 
filled with indignation, and gave orders to their army to march 
directly into Thessaly; but Epaminondas then happening to 
lie under their displeasure, they appointed other generals. 

As for Pelopidas, the tyrant took him to Phere, where at 
first he did not deny any one access to him, imagining that he 
was greatly humbled by his misfortune. But Pelopidas, seeing 
the Pherzans overwhelmed with sorrow, bade them be comforted, 
because now vengeance was ready to fall upon the tyrant; and 
sent to tell him, “That he acted very absurdly in daily 
torturing and putting to death so many of his innocent 
subjects, and in the meantime sparing him, who, he might 
know, was determined to punish him when once out of his 
hands.” The tyrant, surprised at his magnanimity and un- 
concern, made answer, ‘‘ Why is Pelopidas in such haste to 
die?” Which being reported to Pelopidas, he replied, “ It is 
that thou, being more hated by the gods than ever, mayest the 
sooner come to a miserable end.” 

From that time Alexander allowed access to none but his 
keepers. Thebe, however, the daughter of Jason, who was 
wife to the tyrant, having an account from those keepers of his 
noble and intrepid behaviour, had a desire to see him, and to 
have some discourse with him. When she came into the prison, 
she could not presently distinguish the majestic turn of his 
person amidst such an appearance of distress; yet supposing 
from the disorder of his hair, and the meanness of his attire 
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and provisions, that he was treated unworthily, she wept. 
Pelopidas, who knew not his visitor, was much surprised ; but 
when he understood her quality, addressed her by her father’s 
name, with whom he had been intimately acquainted. And 
upon her saying, “ 1 pity your wife,” he replied, “ And I pity 
you, who, wearing no fetters, can endure Alexander.” This 
affected her nearly ; for she hated the cruelty and insolence of 
the tyrant. In consequence of this, and by frequent interviews 
with Pelopidas, to whom she communicated her sufferings, she 
conceived a still stronger resentment and aversion for her 
husband. 

The Theban generals, who had entered Thessaly without 
doing anything, and either through their incapacity or ill- 
fortune, returned with disgrace, the city of Thebes fined each 
of them ten thousand drachmas, and gave Epaminondas the 
command of the army that was to act in Thessaly. 

The reputation of the new general gave the Thessalians fresh 
spirits, and occasioned such great insurrections among them, 
that the tyrant’s affairs seemed to be in a very desperate 
condition, so great was the terror that fell upon his officers and 
friends, so forward were his subjects to revolt, and so universal 
was the joy of the prospect of seeing him punished. 

Epaminondas, however, preferred the safety of Pelopidas to 
his own fame; and fearing, if he carried matters to an extremity 
at first, that the tyrant might grow desperate, and destroy his 
prisoner, he protracted the war. By fetching a compass, as if 
to finish his preparations, he kept Alexander in suspense, and 
managed him so as neither to moderate his violence and pride, nor 
yet to increase his fierceness and cruelty. or he knew his savage 
disposition, and the little regard he paid to reason or justice: 
that he buried some persons alive, and dressed others in the 
skins of bears and wild boars, and then, by way of diversion, 
baited them with dogs, or despatched them with darts: that 
having summoned the people of Meliboea and Scotusa, towns in 
friendship and alliance with him, to meet him in full assembly, 
he surrounded them with guards, and with all the wantonness 
of cruelty put them to the sword: and that he consecrated the 
spear with which he slew his uncle Polyphron, and having 
crowned it with garlands, offered sacrifice to it, as to a god, and 
gave it the name of 7ychon. Yet upon seeing a tragedian act 
the Troades of Euripides, he went hastily out of the theatre, 
and at the same time sent a messege to the actor, “‘ Not to be 
discouraged, but to exert all his skill in his part; for it was not 
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out of any dislike that he went out, but he was ashamed that 
his citizens should see him, who never pitied those he put to 
death, weep at the sufferings of Hecuba and Andromache.” 

This execrable tyrant was terrified at the very name and 
character of Epaminondas, 


And dropp’d the craven wing. 


He sent an embassy in all haste to offer satisfaction, but that 
general did not vouchsafe to admit such a man into alliance 
with the Thebans; he only granted him a truce of thirty days, 
and having recovered Pelopidas and Ismenias out of his hands, 
he marched back again with his army. 

Soon after this the Thebans having discovered that the 
Lacedzemonians and Athenians had sent ambassadors to the 
king of Persia, to draw him into league with them, sent Pelo- 
pidas on their part ; whose established reputation amply justified 
their choice. For he had no sooner entered the king’s dominions, 
than he was universally known and honoured: the fame of his 
battles with the Lacedemonians had spread itself through Asia; 
and, after his victory at Leuctra, the report of new successes 
continually following had extended his renown to the most 
distant provinces. So that when he arrived at the king’s court, 
and appeared before the nobles and great officers that waited 
there, he was the object of universal admiration ; “ This,” said 
they, ‘‘is the man who deprived the Lacedemonians of the 
empire both of sea and land, and confined Sparta within the 
bounds of Taygetus and Eurotas; that Sparta, which a little 
before, under the conduct of Agesilaus, made war against the 
great king and shook the realms of Susa and Ecbatana.” On 
the same account Artaxerxes rejoiced to see Pelopidas, and 
loaded him with honours. But when he heard him converse in 
terms that were stronger than those of the Athenians, and 
plainer than those of the Spartans, he admired him still more ; 
and, as kings seldom conceal their inclinations, he made no 
secret of his attachment to him, but let the other ambassadors 
see the distinction in which he held him. It is true, that of all 
the Greeks he seemed to have done Antalcidas the Spartan the 
greatest honour, when he took the garland which he wore at 
table from his head, dipped it in perfumes and sent it him. 
But though he did not treat Pelopidas with that familiarity, 
yet he made him the richest and most magnificent presents, 
and fully granted his demands; which were, “That all the 
Greeks should be free and independent; that Messenes should 
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be re-peopled, and that the Thebans should be reckoned the 
king’s hereditary friends.” 

With this answer he returned, but without accepting any of 
the king’s presents, except some tokens of his favour and regard: 
a circumstance that reflected no small dishonour upon the other 
ambassadors. 'The Athenians condemned and executed Tima- 
goras, and justly too, if it was on account of the many presents 
he received; for he accepted not only gold and silver, but a 
magnificent bed, and servants to make it, as if that was an art 
which the Greeks were not skilled in. He received also four- 
score cows, and herdsmen to take care of them, as if he wanted 
their milk for his health; and, at last, he suffered himself to be 
carried in a litter as far as the sea-coast at the king’s expense, 
who paid four talents for his conveyance : but his receiving of 
presents did not seem to have been the principal thing that 
incensed the Athenians. For when Epicrates, the armour- 
bearer, acknowledged in full assembly that he had received the 
king’s presents, and talked of proposing a decree, that instead 
of choosing nine archons every year, nine of the poorest citizens 
should be sent ambassadors to the king, that by his gifts they 
might be raised to affluence, the people only laughed at the 
motion. What exasperated the Athenians most was, that the 
Thebans had obtained of the king all they asked; they did not 
consider how much the character of Pelopidas outweighed the 
address of their orators, with a man who ever paid particular 
attention to military excellence. 

This embassy procured Pelopidas great applause, as well on 
account of the re-peopling of Messene, as to the restoring of 
liberty to the rest of Greece. 

Alexander the Pherzean was now returned to his natural dis- 
position; he had destroyed several cities of Thessaly, and put 
garrisons into the towns of the Phthiotz, the Achzans, and the 
Magnesians. As soon as these oppressed people had learned 
that Pelopidas was returned, they sent their deputies to Thebes 
to beg the favour of some forces, and that he might be their 
general. The Thebans willingly granted their request, and an 
army was soon got ready; but as the general was on the point 
of marching, the sun began to be eclipsed, and the city was 
covered with darkness in the day time. 

Pelopidas, secing the people in great consternation at this 
phenomenon, did not think proper to force the army to move 
while under such terror and dismay, nor to risk the lives of 
seven thousand of his fellow-citizens. Instead of that, he went 
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himself into Thessaly, and taking with him only three hundred 
horse, consisting of Theban volunteers and strangers, he set out, 
contrary to the warnings of the soothsayers and inclinations of 
the people: for they considered the eclipse as a sign from 
heaven, the object of which must be some illustrious personage. 
But besides that Pelopidas was the more exasperated against 
Alexander by reason of the ill-treatment he had received, he 
hoped, from the conversation he had with Thebe, to find the 
tyrant’s family embroiled and in great disorder. The greatest 
incitement, however, was the honour of the thing. He had a 
generous ambition to show the Greeks, at a time when the 
Lacedemonians were sending generals and other officers to 
Dionysius the tyrant of Sicily, and the Athenians were 
pensioners to Alexander, as their benefactor, to whom they 
had erected a statue in brass, that the Thebans were the only 
people who took the field in behalf of the oppressed, and 
endeavoured to exterminate all arbitrary and unjust govern- 
ment. 

When he had arrived at Pharsalus, he assembled his forces, 
and then marched directly against Alexander; who, knowing 
that Pelopidas had but few Thebans about him, and that he 
himself had double the number of Thessalian infantry, went to 
meet him as far as the Temple of Thetes. When he was 
informed that the tyrant was advancing towards him with a 
great army, “ So much the better,” said he, ‘‘ for we shall beat so 
many the more.” 

Near the place called Cynoscephale, there are two steep hills 
opposite each other, in the middle of the plain. Both sides 
endeavoured to get possession of these hills with their infantry. 
In the meantime Pelopidas with his cavalry, which was 
numerous and excellent, charged the enemy’s horse, and put 
them to the rout. But while he was pursuing them over the 
plain, Alexander had gained the hills, having got before the 
Thessalian foot, which he attacked as they were trying to force 
these strong heights, killing the foremost, and wounding many 
of those that followed, so that they toiled without affecting any- 
thing. Pelopidas seeing this, called back his cavalry, and 
ordered them to fall upon such of the enemy as still kept their 
ground on the plain; and taking his buckler in his hand, he 
ran to join those that were engaged on the hills. He soon 
made his way to the front, and by his presence inspired his 
soldiers with such vigour and alacrity, that the enemy thought 
they had quite different men to deal with. They stood two or 
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three charges ; but when they found that the foot still pressed 
forward, and saw the horse return from the pursuit, they gave 
ground, and retreated, but slowly, and step by step. Pelopidas 
then taking a view, from an eminence, of the enemy’s whole 
army, which did not yet take to flight, but was full of confusion 
and disorder, stopped a while to look round for Alexander. 
When he perceived him on the right encouraging and rallying 
the mercenaries, he was no longer master of himself ; but sacri- 
ficing both his safety and his duty as a general to his passion, 
he sprang forward a great way before his troops, loudly calling 
for and challenging the tyrant, who did not dare to meet him 
or to wait for him, but fell back and hid himself in the midst 
of his guards. The foremost ranks of the mercenaries, who 
came hand to hand, were broken by Pelopidas, and a number 
of them slain; but others, fighting at a distance, pierced his 
armour with their javelins. The Thessalians, extremely 
anxious for him, ran down the hill to his assistance, but when 
they came to the place, they found him dead upon the ground. 
Both horse and foot then falling upon the enemy’s main body, 
entirely routed them, and killed above three thousand. The 
pursuit continued a long way, and the fields were covered with 
the carcases of the slain. 

Such of the Thebans as were present were greatly afilicted 
at the death of Pelopidas, calling him their father, their saviour, 
and instructor in everything that was great and honourable. Nor 
is this to be wondered at; since the Thessalians and allies, 
after exceeding, by their public acts in his favour, the greatest 
honours that are usually paid to human virtue, testified their 
regard for him still more sensibly by the deepest sorrow. For 
it is said, that those who were in the action, neither put off 
their armour, nor unbridled their horses, nor bound up their 
wounds, after they heard that he was dead; but, notwithstand- 
ing their heat and fatigue, repaired to the body, as if it still 
had life and sense, piled round it the spoils of the enemy, and 
cut off their horses’ manes and their own hair.* Many of 
them, when they retired to their tents, neither kindled a fire 
nor took any refreshment; but a melancholy silence prevailed 
through the camp, as if, instead of gaining so great and 
glorious a victory, they had been worsted and enslaved by 
the tyrant. 

When the news was carried to the towns, the magistrates, 
young men, children, and priests, came out to meet the body, 


* A customary token of mourning among the ancients, 
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with trophies, crowns, and golden armour; and when the time 
of his interment was come, some of the Thessalians who were 
venerable for their age, went and begged of the Thebans that 
they might have the honour of burying him. One of them 
expressed himself in these terms: ““What we request of you, 
our good allies, will be an honour and consolation to us under 
this great misfortune. It is not the living Pelopidas, whom 
the Thessalians desire to attend; it is not to Pelopidas sensible 
of their gratitude, that they would now pay the due honours; 
all we ask is the permission to wash, to adorn, and inter his 
dead body, and if we obtain this favour, we shall believe you 
are persuaded that we think our share in the common calamity 
greater than yours. You have lost only a good general, but we 
are so unhappy as to be deprived both of him and of our liberty. 
For how shall we presume to ask you for another general, when 
we have not restored to you Pelopidas ?” 

The Thebans granted their request. And surely there never 
was a more magnificent funeral, at least in the opinion of those 
who do not place magnificence in ivory, gold, and purple; as 
Philistus did, who dwells in admiration upon the funeral of 
Dionysius, which, properly speaking, was nothing but the 
pompous catastrophe of that bloody tragedy, his tyranny. 
Alexander the Great, too, upon the death of Hephestion, not 
only had the manes of the horses and mules shorn, but caused 
the battlements of the walls to be taken down, that the very 
cities might seem to mourn, by losing their ornaments, and 
haying the appearance of being shorn and chastised with grief. 
These things being the effects of arbitrary orders, executed 
through necessity, and attended both with envy of those for 
whom they are done, and hatred of those who command them, 
are not proofs of esteem and respect, but of barbaric pomp, of 
luxury, and vanity, in those who lavish their wealth to such 
vain and despicable purposes. But that a man who was only 
one of the subjects of a republic, dying in a strange country, 
neither his wife, children, or kinsmen present, without the 
request or command of any one, should be attended home, 
conducted to the grave, and crowned by so many cities and 
tribes, might justly pass for an instance of the most perfect 
happiness. For the observation of Aisop is not true, that 
Death is most unfortunate in the time of prosperity; on the 
contrary, it is then most happy, since it secures to good men 
the glory of their virtuous actions, and puts them above the power 
of fortune, The compliment, therefore, of the Spartan was 
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much more rational, when, embracing Diagoras, after he and 
his sons and grandsons had all conquered and been crowned at 
the Olympic games, he said, Die, die now, Diagoras, for thou 
canst not be a god. And yet, I think, if a man should put all 
the victories in the Olympian and Pythian games together, he 
would not pretend to compare them with any one of the enter- 
prises of Pelopidas, which were many and all successful; so 
that after he had flourished the greater part of his life in 
honour and renown, and had been appointed the thirteenth 
time governor of Boeotia, he died in a great exploit, the conse- 
quence of which was the destruction of the tyrant, and the 
restoring of its liberties to Thessaly. 

His death, as it gave the allies great concern, so it brought 
them still greater advantages. For the Thebans were no 
sooner informed of it, than prompted by a desire of revenge, 
they sent upon that business seven thousand foot and seven 
hundred horse, under the command of Malcites and Diogiton. 
These finding Alexander weakened, with his late defeat, and 
reduced to great difficulties, compelled him to restore the cities 
he had taken from the Thessalians, to withdraw his garrisons 
from the territories of the Magnesians, the Phthiote, and 
Acheans, and to engage by oath to submit to the Thebans, 
and to keep the forces in readiness to execute their orders. 

And here it is proper to relate the punishment which the 
gods inflicted upon him soon after for his treatment of 
Pelopidas. He, as we have already mentioned, first taught 
Thebe, the tyrant’s wife, not to dread the exterior pomp and 
splendour of his palace, though she lived in the midst of guards, 
consisting of exiles from other countries. She, therefore, fear- 
ing his falsehood, and hating his cruelty, agreed with her three 
brothers, Tisiphonus, Pytholaus, and Lycophron, to take him 
off; and they put their design in execution after this manner. 
The whole palace was full of guards, who watched all the night, 
except the tyrant’s bedchamber, which was an upper room, and 
the door of the apartment was guarded by a dog who was 
chained there, and who would fly at everybody except his 
master and mistress, and one slave that fed him. When the 
time fixed for the attempt was come, Thebe concealed her 
brothers, before it was dark, in a room hard by. She went in 
alone, as usual, to Alexander, who was already asleep, but 
presently came out again, and ordered the slave to take away 
the dog, because her husband chose to sleep without being dis- 
turbed: and that the stairs might not creak as the young men 
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came up, she covered them with wool. She then fetched up 
her brothers, and leaving them at the door with poniards in 
their hands, went into the chamber, and taking away the 
tyrant’s sword, which hung at the head of his bed, showed it 
them as a proof that he was fast asleep. The young men now 
being struck with terror, and not daring to advance, she re- 
proached them with cowardice, and swore in her rage, that she 
would awake Alexander, and tell him the whole. Shame and 
fear having brought them to themselves, she led them in and 
placed them about the bed, herself holding the light. One of 
them caught him by the feet, and another by the hair of his head, 
while the third stabbed him with his poniard. Such a death 
was, perhaps, too speedy for so abominable a monster; but if it 
be considered that he was the first tyrant who was assassinated 
by his own wife, and that his dead body was exposed to all 
kinds of indignities, and spurned and trodden under foot by his 
subjects, his punishment will appear to have been proportioned 
to his crimes. 
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-4q | LE affairs of the Syracusans, before Timoleon was 
| sent into Sicily, were in this posture: Dion, having 
driven out Dionysius, the tyrant, was soon assas~ 
sinated; those that with him had been the means 
of delivering Syracuse were divided among them- 
selves, and the city, which only changed one tyrant for another, 
was oppressed with so many miseries that it was almost 
desolate. As for the rest of Sicily the wars had made part of 
it quite a desert, and most of the towns that remained were 
held by a confused mixture of barbarians and soldiers, who, 
having no regular pay, were ready for every change of govern- 
ment. 

Such being the state of things, Dionysius, in the tenth year 
after his expulsion, having got together a body of foreigners, 
drove out Nysus, then master of Syracuse, restored his own 
affairs, and re-established himself in his dominions. Thus he 
who had been unaccountably stripped by a small body of men 
of the greatest power that any tyrant ever possessed, still more 
unaccountably, of a beggarly fugitive, became the master of 
those who had expelled him. All, therefore, who remained in 
Syracuse became slaves to a tyrant, who at the best was of an 
ungentle nature, and at that time exasperated by his mis- 
fortunes to a degree of savage ferocity. But the best and most 
considerable of the citizens having retired to Icetes, prince of 
the Leontines, put themselves under his protection, and chose 
him for their general. Not that he was better than the most 
avowed tyrants ; but they had no other resource, and they were 
willing to repose some confidence in him, as being of a Syra- 
cusan family, and having an army able to encounter that of 
Dionysius. 

In the meantime the Carthaginians, appearing before Sicily 
with a great fleet, and being likely to avail themselves of the 
disordered state of the island, the Sicilians, struck with terror, 
determined to send an embassy into Greece to beg assistance of 
the Corinthians, not only on account of their kindred to that 
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people,* and the many services they had received from them on 
former occasions, but because they knew that Corinth was 
always a patroness of liberty and an enemy to tyrants, and that 
she had engaged in many considerable wars, not from a motive 
of ambition or avarice, but to maintain the freedom and inde- 
pendence of Greece. Hereupon Icetes, whose intention in 
accepting the command was not so much to deliver Syracuse 
from its tyrants as to set up himself there in the same capacity, 
treated privately with the Carthaginians, while in public he 
commended the design of the Syracusans, and despatched 
ambassadors along with theirs into Peloponnesus. Not that he 
was desirous of succours from thence, but he hoped that if the 
Corinthians, on account of the troubles of Greece and their 
engagements at home, should, as it was likely enough, decline 
sending any, he might the more easily incline the balance to the 
side of the Carthaginians, and then make use of their alliance 
and their forces, either against the Syracusans or their present 
tyrant. That such were his views a little time discovered. 

When the ambassadors arrived, and their business was known, 
the Corinthians, always accustomed to give particular attention 
to the concerns of the colonies, and especially those of Syracuse, 
since by good fortune they had nothing to molest them in their 
own country, readily passed a vote that the succours should be 
granted. The next thing to be considered was, who should be 
general; when the magistrates put in nomination such as had 
endeavoured to distinguish themselves in the state; but one of 
the plebeians stood up and proposed Timoleon, the son of 
Timodemus, who as yet had no share in the business of the 
commonwealth, and was so far from hoping or wishing for 
such an appointment, that it seemed some god inspired him 
with the thought; with such indulgence did fortune immediately 
promote his election, and so much did her favour afterwards 
signalize his actions and add lustre to his valour! 

His parentage was noble on both sides, for both his father 
Timodemus, and his mother Demariste, were of the best families 
in Corinth. His love of his country was remarkable, and so 
was the mildness of his disposition, saving that he bore an 
extreme hatred to tyrants and wicked men. His natural 
abilities for war were so happily tempered, that as an extra- 

s inth, founded by Archias, the 
Gihishian il heed vec of th = clagiaile Olyiaped, pad hundred and 
thirty-three years before the Christian gra, Sicily had been planted with 


Pheenicians and other barbarous people, as the Grecians called them, above 
three hundred years before, 
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ordinary prudence was seen in the enterprises of his younger 
years, SO an undaunted courage distinguished his declining age. 
He had an elder brother named Timophanes, who resembled 
him in nothing, being rash and indiscreet of himself, and 
utterly corrupted besides by the passion for sovereignty, infused 
into him by some of his profligate acquaintance, and certain 
foreign soldiers whom he had always about him. He appeared 
to be impetuous in war, and to court danger, which gave his 
countrymen such an opinion of his courage and activity that 
they frequently entrusted him with the command of the army. 
And in these matters Timoleon much assisted him by entirely 
concealing, or at least extenuating his faults, and magnifying 
the good qualities which nature had given him. 

In a battle between the Corinthians and the troops of Argos 
and Cleone, Timoleon happened to serve among the infantry, 
when Timophanes, who was at the head of the cavalry, was 
brought into extreme danger, for his horse, being wounded, 
threw him amidst the enemy. Hereupon part of his com- 
panions were frightened, and presently dispersed, and the few 
that remained, having to fight with numbers, with difficulty 
stood their ground. ‘Timoleon, seeing his brother in these cir- 
cumstances, ran to his assistance, and covered him as he lay 
with his shield, and after having received abundance of darts, 
and many strokes of the sword upon his body and his armour, 
by great efforts repulsed the enemy and saved him. 

Some time after this, the Corinthians, apprehensive that their 
city might be surprised through some treachery of their allies, 
as it had been before resolved to keep on foot four hundred 
mercenaries, gave the command of them to Timophanes. But 
he, having no regard to justice or honour, soon entered into 
measures to subject the city to himself, and having put to death 
a number of the principal inhabitants without form of trial, 
declared himself absolute prince of it. Timoleon, greatly con- 
cerned at this, and accounting the treacherous proceedings of 
his brother his own misfortune, went to expostulate with him, 
and endeavoured to persuade him to renounce this madness 
and unfortunate ambition, and to bethink himself how to make 
his fellow-citizens some amends for the crimes he had com- 
mitted. But as he rejected his single admonition with disdain 
he returned a few days after, taking with him a kinsman named 
Zischylus, and a certain soothsayer, a friend of his. These 
three, standing round him, earnestly entreated him yet to listen 
to reason and change his mind. 'Timophanes at first laughed 
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at them, and afterwards gave way to a violent passion, upon 
which Timoleon stepped aside, and stood weeping, with his face 
covered, while the other two drew their swords and despatched 
him in a moment. 

The matter being soon generally known, the principal and 
most valuable part of the Corinthians extolled Timoleon’s 
detestation of wickedness, and that greatness of soul, which, 
notwithstanding the gentleness of his heart and his affection to 
his relations, led him to prefer his country to his family, and 
justice and honour to interest and advantage. While his 
brother fought valiantly for his country, he had saved him; and 
slain him, when he had treacherously enslaved it. Those who 
knew not how to live in a democracy, and had been used to 
make their court to men in power, pretended indeed to rejoice 
at the tyrant’s death; but at the same time reviling Timoleon, 
as guilty of a horrible and impious deed, they created him great 
uneasiness. When he heard how heavily his mother bore it, 
and that she uttered the most dreadful wishes and imprecations 
against him, he went to excuse it and to console her; but she 
could not endure the thought of seeing him, and ordered the 
doors to be shut against him. He then became entirely a prey 
to sorrow, and attempted to put an end to his life by abstaining 
from all manner of food. In these unhappy circumstances his 
friends did not abandon him. They even added force to their 
entreaties till they prevailed on him to live. He determined, 
however, to live in solitude; and accordingly he withdrew 
from all public affairs, and for some years did not so much as 
approach the city, but wandered about the most gloomy parts 
of his grounds, and gave himself up to melancholy. 

Thus the judgment, if it borrows not from reason and 
philosophy sufficient strength and steadiness for action, is 
easily unsettled and depraved by any casual commendation or 
dispraise, and departs from its own purposes. For an action 
should not only be just and laudable in itself, but the principle 
from which it proceeds firm and immovable, in order that our 
conduct may have the sanction of our own approbation. Other- 
wise, upon the completion of any undertaking, we shall, through 
our own weakness, be filled with sorrow and remorse, and the 
splendid ideas of honour and virtue, that led us to perform it, 
will vanish; just as the glutton is soon cloyed and disgusted 
with the luscious viands which he had devoured with too keen 
an appetite. Repentance tarnishes the best actions; whereas 
the purposes that are grounded upon knowledge and reason 
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never change, though they may happen to be disappointed of 
success. Hence it was that Phocion of Athens, having 
vigorously opposed the proceedings of Leosthenes,* which, 
notwithstanding, turned out much more happily than he ex~- 
pected; when he saw the Athenians offering sacrifice, and 
elated with their victory, told them he was glad of their success, 
but if it was to do over again, he should give the same counsel. 
Still stronger was the answer which Aristides the Locrian, one 
of Plato’s intimate friends, gave to Dionysius the elder, when 
he demanded one of his daughters in marriage, J had rather see 
the virgin in her grave than im the palace of a tyrant. And when 
Dionysius soon after put his son to death, and then insolently 
asked him, What he now thought as to the disposal of his 
daughter 2—I am sorry, said he, for what you have done ; but I 
am not sorry for what 1 have said. However, it is only a 
superior and highly accomplished virtue that can attain such 
heights as these. 

As for Timoleon’s extreme dejection in consequence of the 
late fact, whether it proceeded from regret of his brother’s fate, 
or the reverence he bore his mother, it so shattered and im- 
paired his spirits, that for almost twenty years he was concerned 
in no important or public affair. 

When, therefore, he was pitched upon for general, and 
accepted as such by the suffrages of the people, Teleclides, a man 
of the greatest power and reputation in Corinth, exhorted him 
to behave well, and to exert a generous valour in the execution 
of his commission: For, said he, if your conduct be good, we 
shall consider you as the destroyer of a tyrant; if bad, as the 
murderer of your brother. 

While Timoleon was assembling his forces, and preparing to 
set sail, the Corinthians received letters from Icetes, which 
plainly discovered his revolt and treachery. For his am- 
bassadors were no sooner set out for Corinth, than he openly 
joined the Carthaginians, and acted in concert with them, in 
order to expel Dionysius from Syracuse, and usurp the tyranny 
himself. Fearing, moreover, lest he should lose his opportunity, 
by the speedy arrival of the army from Corinth, he wrote to 
the Corinthians to acquaint them, “‘ That there was no occasion 
for them to put themselves to trouble and expense, or to expose 
themselves to the dangers of a voyage to Sicily; particularly 
as the Carthaginians would oppose them, and were watching 
for their ships with a numerous fleet; and that indeed, on 
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account of the slowness of their motions, he had been forced to 
engage those very Carthaginians to assist him against the 
tyrant.” 

It any of the Corinthians before were cold and indifferent as 
to the expedition, upon the reading of these letters they were 
one and all so incensed against Icetes, that they readily supplied 
Timoleon with whatever he wanted, and united their endeavours 
to expedite his sailing, 

When the fleet was equipped, the priestesses of Proser- 
pine had a dream, wherein that goddess and her mother Ceres 
appeared to them in a travelling garb, and told them, ‘“ That 
they intended to accompany Timoleon into Sicily.” Hereupon 
the Corinthians equipped a sacred galley, which they called the 
galley of the goddesses. Timoleon himself went to Delphi, 
where he offered sacrifice to Apollo; and, upon his descending 
into the place where the oracles were delivered, was surprised 
with this wonderful occurrence: A wreath embroidered with 
crowns and images of victory slipped down from among the 
offerings that were hung up there, and fell upon Timoleon’s 
head, so that Apollo seemed to send him out crowned upon that 
enterprise. 

He had seven ships of Corinth, two of Corcyra, and a tenth 
fitted out by the Leucadians, with which he put to sea. It was 
in the night that he set sail, and with a prosperous gale he was 
making his way, when on a sudden the heavens seemed to be 
rent asunder, and to pour upon his ship a bright and spreading 
flame, which soon formed itself into a torch, such as is used in 
the sacred mysteries; and having conducted them through 
their whole course, brought them to that quarter of Italy for 
which they designed to steer. The soothsayers declared that 
this appearance perfectly agreed with the dream of the 
priestesses, and that by this light from heaven, the goddesses 
showed themselves interested in the success of the expedition. 
Particularly as Sicily was sacred to Proserpine; it being fabled 
that the island was bestowed on her as a nuptial gift. 

The fleet, thus encouraged with tokens of the divine favour, 
very soon crossed the sea, and made the coast of Italy. But 
the news brought thither from Sicily much perplexed Timoleon, 
and disheartened his forces. For Icetes having beaten Diony- 
sius in a set battle, and taken great part of Syracuse, had by a 
line of circumvallation shut up the tyrant in the citadel and 
that part of the city which is called the is/and, and besieged him 
there. At the same time he ordered the Carthaginians to take 
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care that Timoleon should not land in Sicily; hoping, when the 
Corinthians were driven off, without farther opposition, to share 
the island with his new allies. The Carthaginians, accordingly, 
sent away twenty of their galleys to Rhegium, in which were 
ambassadors from Icetes to Timoleon, charged with proposals 
quite as captious as his proceedings themselves; for they were 
nothing but specious and artful words, invented to give a 
colour to his treacherous designs. They were to make an 
offer, “That Timoleon might, if he thought proper, 8° and 
assist Icetes with his counsel, and share in his successes ; but 
that he must send back his ships and troops to Corinth, since 
the war was almost finished, and the Carthaginians were 
determined to prevent their passage, and ready to repel force 
with force. 

The Corinthians, then, as soon as they arrived at Rhegium, 
meeting with this embassy, and secing the Carthaginians riding 
at anchor near them, were vexed at the insult; a general 
indignation was expressed against Icetes, and fear for the 
Sicilians, whom they plainly saw left as a prize, to reward 
Icetes for his treachery, and the Carthaginians for insisting in 
setting him up tyrant. And it seemed impossible for them to 
get the better, either of the barbarians, who were watching 
them with double the number of ships, or of the forces of Icetes, 
which they had expected would have joined them, and put 
themselves under their command. 

Timoleon, on this occassion, coming to an interview with the 
ambassadors and the Carthaginian commanders, mildly said, 
«‘ He would submit to their proposals,” for what could he gain by 
opposing them? “but he was desirous that they would give 
them in publicly before the people of Rhegium, ere he quitted 
that place, since it was a Grecian city, and common friends to 
both parties. For that this tended to his security, and they 
themselves would stand more firmly to their engagements, if 
they took that people for witnesses to them.” 

This overture he made only to amuse them, intending all the 
while to steal a passage, and the magistrates of Rhegium 
entered heartily into his scheme; for they wished to see the 
affairs of Sicily in Corinthian hands, and dreaded the neigh- 
bourhood of the barbarians. They summoned, therefore, an 
assembly, and shut the gates, lest the citizens should go about 
any other business. Being convened, they made long speeches 
one of them taking up the argument where another laid it down, 
with no other view than to gain time for the Corinthian galleys 
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to get under sail; and the Carthaginians were easily detained 
in the assembly, as having no suspicion, because Timoleon was 
present, and it was expected every moment that he would stand 
up and make his speech. But upon secret notice that the other 
galleys had put to sea, and his alone was left behind, by the help 
of the Rhegians, who pressed close to the rostrum, and concealed 
him among them, he slipped through the crowd, got down to 
the shore, and hoisted sail with all speed. 

; He soon arrived, with all his vessels, at Tauromenium in 
Sicily, to which he had been invited some time before, and where 
he was now kindly received, by Andromachus, lord of that city. 
This Andromachus was father to Timeus the historian; and 
being much the best of all the Sicilian princes of his time, he 
both governed his own people agreeably to the laws and prin- 
ciples of justice, and had ever avowed his aversion and enmity 
to tyrants. On this account he readily allowed Timoleon to 
make his city a place of arms, and persuaded his people to 
co-operate with the Corinthians with all their force, in restoring 
liberty to the whole island. 

The Carthaginians at Rhegium, upon the breaking up of the 
assembly, seeing that Timoleon was gone, were vexed to find 
themselves outwitted; and it afforded no small diversion to the 
simone that Pheenicians should complain of anything effected 

y guile. 

They despatched, however, one of their galleys with an 
ambassador to Tauromenium, who represented the affair at large 
to Andromachus, insisting with much insolence and barbaric 
pride, that he should immediately turn the Corinthians out of 
his town; and at last showing him his hand with the palm 
upwards, and then turning it down again, told him, if he did not 
comply with that condition, the Carthaginians would overturn 
his city just as he had turned his hand. Andromachus only smiled, 
and without making him any other answer, stretched out his 
hand, first with one side up, and then the other, and bade him 
begone directly, if he did not choose to have his ship turned upside 
down in the same manner. 

Icetes hearing that Timoleon had made good his passage, was 
much alarmed, and sent for a great number of the Carthaginian 
galleys. The Syracusans then began to despair of a deliverance; 
for they saw the Carthaginians masters of their harbours, Icetes 
possessed of the city, and the citadel in the hands of Dionysius; 
while oleon held only by a small border of the skirts of 
Sicily, the little town of Tauromenium, with a feeble hope and 
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an inconsiderable force, having no more than a thousand men, 
and provisions barely sufficient for them. Nor had the Sicilian 
states any confidence in him, plunged as they were In mis- 
fortunes, and exasperated against all that pretended to lead 
armies to their succour, particularly on account of the perfidy of 
Callippus and Pharax. The one was an Athenian, and the 
other a Lacedemonian, and both came with professions to do 
great things for the liberty of Sicily, and for demolishing the 
tyrants; yet the Sicilians soon found that the reign of former 
oppressors was comparatively a golden age, and reckoned those 
far more happy who died in servitude than such as lived to see 
so dismal a kind of freedom. Expecting, therefore, that this 
Corinthian deliverer would be no better than those before him, 
and that the deceitful hand of art would reach out to them the 
same bait of good hopes and fair promises, to draw them into 
subjection to a new master, they all, except the people of 
Adranum, suspected the designs of the Corinthians, and declined 
their proposals. Its inhabitants were at variance with each 
other; some calling in Icetes and the Carthaginians, and others 
applying to Timoleon. Both generals striving which should 
get there first, as fortune would have it, arrived about the same 
time. But Icetes had five thousand men with him, and 
Timoleon twelve hundred at the most, whom he drew out of 
Tauromenium, which was forty-two miles and a half from 
Adranum. The first day he made but a short march, and 
pitched his tents in good time. The next day he marched 
forward at a great pace, though the road was very rugged; and 
towards evening was informed that Icetes had just reached the 
town, and was encamping before it. At the same time his 
officers made the foremost division halt, to take some refresh- 
ment, that they might be the more vigorous in the ensuing 
engagement. This, however, was against the opinion of 
Timoleon, who entreated them to march forward as fast as 
possible, and to attack the enemy before they were put in order; 
it being probable, now they were just come off their march, that 
they were employed in pitching their tents and preparing their 
supper. He had no sooner given this order, than he took his 
buckler aud put himself at the head of them, as leading them on 
to undoubted victory. 

His men, thus encouraged, followed him very cheerfully, being 
now not quite thirty furlongs from Adranum. As soon as they 
came up, they fell upon the enemy, who were in great confusion, 
and ready to fly at their first approach. For this reason not 
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many more than three hundred were killed, but twice as man y 
were made prisoners, and the camp was taken. 

Upon this the people of Adranum opened their gates to 
Timoleon, and joined his party, declaring with terror and 
astonishment, that during the battle, the sacred doors of the 
temple opened of their own accord, the spear of their god was 
seen to shake to the very point, and his face dropped with sweat. 
These things did not foreshow that victory only, but the future 
Successes to which this dispute was a fortunate prelude. For 
several cities, by their ambassadors, immediately joined in 
alliance with Timoleon; and Mamerous, sovereign of Catana, a 
warlike and wealthy prince, entered into the confederacy. But 
what was still more material, Dionysius himself having bid 
adieu to hope, and unable to hold out much longer, despising 
Icetes, who was so shamefully beaten, and admiring the bravery 
of Timoleon, offered to deliver up to him and the Corinthians 
both himself and the citadel. 

Timoleon accepted of this good fortune so superior to his 
hopes, and sent Euclides and Telemachus, two Corinthian 
officers, into the citadel, as he did four hundred men besides, not 
altogether, nor openly, for that was impossible, because the 
enemy were upon their guard, but by stealth, and a few ata 
time. This corps then took possession of the citadel and the 
tyrant’s moveables, with all that he had provided for carrying 
on the war, namely, a good number of horses, all manner of 
engines, and a vast quantity of darts. They found also arms 
for seventy thousand men which had been laid up of old, and 
two thousand soldiers with Dionysius, whom he delivered up 
along with the store to Timoleon. But the tyrant reserved his 
money to himself, and having got on board a ship, he sailed 
with a few of his friends, without being perceived by Icetes, and 
reached the camp of Timoleon. 

Then it was that he first appeared in the humble figure of a 
private man, and, as such, he was sent with one ship and a very 
moderate sum of money to Corinth; he that was born in a 
splendid court, and educated as heir to the most absolute 
monarchy that ever existed. He held it for ten years ;* and for 
twelve more, from the time that Dion took up arms against him, 
he was exercised continually in wars and troubles: insomuch 
that the mischiefs caused by his tyranny were abundantly 
recompensed upon his own head in what he suffered. 


* he began his reign in the first year of the hundred and third 
CO Seat slice hundred and sixty years before the Christian era, 
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When Dionysius arrived at Corinth, there was hardly a man 
in Greece who was not desirous to see him and converse with 
him. Some hating the man, and rejoicing at his misfortunes, 
came for the pleasure of insulting him in his present distress ; 
others, whose sentiments, with respect to him, were somewhat 
changed, and who were touched with compassion for his fate, 
plainly saw the influence of an invisible and divine power 
displayed in the affairs of feeble mortals. For neither nature 
nor art produced in those times anything so remarkable as that 
work of fortune, which showed the man who was lately sovereign 
of Sicily, now holding conversation in a butcher’s shop at 
Corinth, or sitting whole days in a perfumer’s; or drinking the 
diluted wine of taverns; or squabbling in the streets; or 
directing female musicians in their singing, and disputing with 
them seriously about the harmony of certain airs that were sung 
in the theatre. 

Some were of opinion that he fell into these unworthy 
amusements as being naturally idle, effeminate, and dissolute : 
but others thought it was a stroke of policy, and that he 
rendered himself despicable to prevent his being feared by the 
Corinthians; contrary to his nature, affecting that meanness and 
stupidity, lest they should imagine the change of his cireum- 
stances sat heavy upon him, and that he aimed at establishing 
himself again. 

Nevertheless, some sayings of his are on record, by which it, 
should seem that he did not bear his present misfortunes in an 
abject manner. When he arrived at Leucas, which was a 
Corinthian colony as well as Syracuse, he said, “He found him- 
self in a situation like that of young men who had been guilty 
of some misdemeanor. For as they converse cheerfully, not- 
withstanding, with their brothers, but are abashed at the thought 
of coming before their fathers, so he was ashamed of going to 
live in the mother city, and could pass his days much more to 
his satisfaction with them.” Another time, when a certain 
stranger derided him, at Corinth, in a very rude and scornful 
manner, for having, in the meridian of his power, taken pleasure 
in the discourse of philosophers, and at last asked him, “ What 
he had got by the wisdom of Plato?” “Do you think,” said 
he, ‘that we have reaped no advantage from Plato, when we 
bear in this manner such a change of fortune?” Aristoxenus 
the musician, and some others, having inquired ‘‘ What was the 
ground of his displeasure against Plato?” he answered, ‘That 
absolute power abounded with evils; but had this great infelicity 
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above all the rest, that among the numbers of those who call 
themselves the friends of an arbitrary prince, there is not one 
who will speak his mind to him freely; and that by such false 
friends he had been deprived of the friendship of Plato.” 

Some one who had a mind to be arch, and to make merry 
with Dionysius, shook his robe when he entered his apartment, 
as is usual when persons approach a tyrant: and he returned 
the jest very well, bade him ‘‘Do the same when he went out, 
that he might not carry off some of the moveables.” 

Plato did not see Dionysius in Corinth, for he had now been 
dead some time. But Diogenes of Sinope, when he first met 
him, addressed him as follows: ‘‘ How little dost thou deserve 
to live.” Thus Dionysius answered, “It is kind in you to 
sympathize with me in my misfortunes.” ‘Dost thou think, 
then,” said Diogenes, “that I have any pity for thee, and that I 
am not rather vexed that such a slave as thou art, and so fit to 
grow old and die, like thy father, on a tyrant’s uneasy throne, 
should, instead of that, live with us here in mirth and pleasure?” 
So that when I compare, with these words of the philosopher, 
the doleful expression of Philistus, in which he bewails the fate 
of the daughters of Leptines, ‘That from the great and 
splendid enjoyments of absolute power, they were reduced to a 
private and humble station,” they appear to one the lamentations 
of a woman, who regrets her perfumes, her purple robes and 
golden trinkets. This account of the sayings of Dionysius 
seems to me neither foreign from biography, nor without its 
utility to such readers as are not in a hurry, or taken up with 
other concerns. 

If the ill fortune of Dionysius appeared surprising, the 
success of Timoleon was no less wonderful. For within fifty 
days after his landing in Sicily, he was master of the citadel of 
Syracuse, and sent off Dionysius into Peloponnesus. The 
Corinthians, encouraged with these advantages, sent him a 
reinforcement of two thousand foot and two hundred horse. 
These got on their way as far as Thurium; but finding it im- 
practicable to gain a passage from thence, because the sea was 
beset with a numerous fleet of Carthaginians, they were forced 
to stop there, and watch their opportunity. However, they 
employed their time in a very noble undertakiug. For the 
Thurians, marching out of their city to war against the 
Brutians, left it in charge with these Corinthian strangers, who 
defended it with as much honour and integrity as if it had 
been their own. 
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Meantime, Icetes carried on the siege of the citadel with 
great vigour, and blocked it up so close that no provisions 
could be got in for the Corinthian garrison. He provided also 
two strangers to assassinate Timoleon, and sent them privately 
to Adranum. ‘That general, who never kept any regular 
guards about him, lived then with the Adranites without any 
sort of precaution or suspicion, by reason of his confidence in 
their tutelary god. The assassins being informed that he was 
going to offer sacrifice, went into the temple with their poniards 
under their clothes, and mixing with those that stood round the 
altar, got nearer to him by little and little. They were just 
going to give each other the signal to begin, when somebody 
struck one of them on the head with his sword, and laid him at 
his feet. Neither he that struck the blow kept his station, nor 
the companion of the dead man; the former, with his sword in 
his hand, fled to the top of a high rock, and the latter laid hold 
on the altar, entreating Timoleon to spare his life, on condition 
that he discovered the whole matter. Accordingly pardon was 
promised him, and he confessed that he and the person who lay 
dead were sent on purpose to kill him. 

Whilst he was making this confession, the other man was 
brought down from the rock, and loudly protested that he was 
guilty of no injustice, for he only took righteous vengeance on 
the wretch who had murdered his father in the city of Leontium. 
And, for the truth of this, he appealed to several that were 
there present, who all attested the same, and could not but 
admire the wonderful management of fortune, which, moving 
one thing by another, bringing together the most distant 
incidents, and combining those that have no manner of relation, 
but rather the greatest dissimilarity, makes such use of them, 
that the close of one process is always the beginning of 
another. The Corinthians rewarded the man with a present of 
ten mina, because his hand had co-operated with the guardian 
genius of Timoleon, and he had reserved the satisfaction for 
his private wrongs to the time when fortune availed herself of 
it to save the general. This happy escape had effects beyond 
the present, for it inspired the Corinthians with high expecta- 
tions of Timoleon, when they saw the Sicilians now reverence 
and guard him, as a man whose person was sacred, and who 
pei come as minister of the gods, to avenge and deliver 

em. 

When Icetes had failed in this attempt, and saw many of the 
Sicilians going over to Timoleon, he blamed himself for making 
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use of the Carthaginians in small numbers only, and availing 
himself of their assistance as it were by stealth, and as if he 
were ashamed of it, when they had such immense forces at 
hand. He sent, therefore, for Mago, their commander in 
chief, and his whole fleet; who, with terrible pomp, took 
possession of their harbour with a hundred and fifty ships, and 
landed an army of sixty thousand men, which encamped in the 
city of Syracuse; insomuch that every one imagined the inun- 
dation of barbarians, which had been announced and expected 
of old, was now come upon Sicily. For in the many wars 
which they had waged in that island, the Carthaginians had 
never before been able to take Syracuse; but Icetes then 
receiving them, and delivering up the city to them, the whole 
became a camp of barbarians. 

The Corinthians, who still held the citadel, found themselves 
in very dangerous and difficult circumstances; for besides that 
they were in want of provisions, because the port was guarded 
and blocked up, they were employed in sharp and continual 
disputes about the walls, which were attacked with all manner of 
machines and batteries, and for the defence of which they were 
obliged to divide themselves. Timoleon, however, found means 
to relieve them, by sending a supply of corn from Catana in 
small fishing boats and little skiffs, which watched the oppor- 
tunity to make their way through the enemy’s fleet, when it 
happened to be separated by a storm. Mago and Icetes no 
sooner saw this than they resolved to make themselves masters 
of Catana, from which provisions were sent to the besieged; 
and taking with them the best of their troops, they sailed from 
Syracuse. Leo, the Corinthian, who commanded in the citadel, 
having observed, from the top of it, that those of the enemy 
who stayed behind abated their vigilance, and kept up an 
indifferent guard, suddenly fell upon them as they were 
dispersed; and killing some, and putting the rest to flight, 
gained the quarter called Achradina, which was much the 
strongest, and had suffered the least from the enemy ; for 
Syracuse is an assemblage, as it were, of towns. Finding 
plenty of provisions and money there, he did not give up the 
acquisition, nor return into the citadel, but stood upon his 
defence in the Achradina, having fortified it quite round, and 
joined it by new works to the citadel. Mago and Icetes were 
now near Catana, when a horseman, despatched from Syracuse, 
brought them tidings that the Achradina was taken; which 
struck them with such surprise that they returned in a great 
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hurry, having neither taken the place which they went against, 
nor kept that which they had before. 

Perhaps prudence and valour have as much right as fortune 
to lay claim to these successes ; but the event that next ensued 
is wholly to be ascribed to the favour of fortune. The corps of 
Corinthians that had arrived at Thurium, dreading the Cartha- 
ginian fleet, which, under the command of Hanno, observed 
their motions, and finding at the same time that the sea for 
many days was stormy and tempestuous, determined to march 
through the country of the Brutians: and partly by persuasion, 
partly by force, they made good their passage through the 
territories of the barbarians, and came down to Rhegium, the 
sea still continuing rough as before. 

The Carthaginian admiral, not expecting the Corinthians 
would venture out, thought it was in vain to sit still; and 
having persuaded himself that he had invented one of the finest 
stratagems in the world, ordered the mariners to crown 
themselves with garlands, and to dress up the galleys with 
Grecian and Phoenician bucklers, and thus equipped, he sailed 
to Syracuse. When he came near the citadel, he hailed it with 
loud huzzas and expressions of triumph, declaring that he was 
just come from beating the Corinthian succours, whom he had 
met with at sea, as they were endeavouring at a passage. By 
this means he hoped to strike terror into the besieged. While 
he was acting this part, the Corinthians got down to Rhegium, 
and as the coast was clear, and the wind, falling as it were 
miraculously, promised smooth water and a safe voyage, they 
immediately went on board such barks and fishing boats as 
they could find, and passed over into Sicily with so much safety 
and in such a dead calm, that they even drew the horses by the 
reins, swimming by the side of the vessels. 

When they were all landed and had joined Timoleon, he soon 
took Messana;* and from thence he marched in good order to 
Syracuse, depending more upon his good fortune than his 
forces, for he had not above four thousand men with him. On 
the first news of his approach, Mago was greatly perplexed and 
alarmed, and his suspicions were increased on the following 
occasions. The marshes about Syracuse, which receive a great 
deal of fresh water from the springs, and from the lakes and 
rivers that discharge themselves there into the sea, have such 
abundance of eels, that there is always plenty for those that 
choose to fish for them. The common soldiers of both sides 


* Now Messina, 
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amused themselves promiscuously with that sport, at their 
vacant hours, and upon any cessation of arms. As they were 
all Greeks and had no pretence for any private animosity 
against each other, they fought boldly when they met in battle, 
and in time of truce they mixed together and conversed 
familiarly. Busied at one of these times in their common 
diversions of fishing, they fell into discourse, and expressed 
their admiration of the convenience of the sea and the situation 
of the adjacent places. Whereupon, one of the Corinthian 
soldiers thus addressed those that served under Icetes: ‘“ And 
can you who are Greeks readily consent to reduce this city, so 
spacious in itself, and blessed with so many advantages, into 
the power of the barbarians, and to bring the Carthaginians, 
the most deceitful and cruel of them all, into our neighbour- 
hood; when you ought to wish that between them and Greece 
there were many Sicilies; or can you think that they have 
brought an armed force from the Pillars of Hercules and the 
Atlantic Ocean, and braved the hazards of war, purely to erect 
a principality for Icetes; who, if he had had the prudence 
which becomes a general, would never have driven out his 
founders, to call into his country the worst of his enemies, 
when he might have obtained of the Corinthians and Timoleon 
any proper degree of honour and power?” 

The soldiers that were in pay with Icetes, repeating their 
discourses often in their camp, gave Mago, who had long 
wanted a pretence to be gone, room to suspect that he was 
betrayed. And though Icetes entreated him to stay, and 
remonstrated upon their great superiority to the enemy, yet he 
weighed anchor and sailed back to Africa, shamefully and 
unaccountably suffering Sicily to slip out of his hands. 

Next day, Timoleon drew up his army in order of battle 
before the place, but when he and his Corinthians were told 
that Mago was fled, and saw the harbour empty, they could not 
forbear laughing at his cowardice; and by way of mockery they 
caused proclamation to be made about the city, promising a 
reward to any one that could give information where the 
Carthaginian fleet was gone to hide itself. Icetes, however, 
had still the spirit to stand a farther shock, and would not let 
go his hold, but vigorously defended those quarters of the city 
which he occupied, and which appeared almost impregnable. 
Timoleon, therefore, divided his forces into three parts; and 
himself with one of them made his attack by the river of 
Anapus, where he was likely to meet with the warmest recep- 
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tion; commanding the second, which was under Isias the 
Corinthian, to begin their operations from the Achradina, 
while Dinarchus and Demaretus, who brought the last rein- 
forcement from Corinth, should attempt the Epipole: so that 
several impressions being made at the same time and on every 
side, the soldiers of Icetes were overpowered and put to flight. 

Now that the city was taken by assault, and suddenly 
reduced, upon the flight of the enemy, we may justly impute to 
the bravery of the troops and the ability of their general; but 
that not one Corinthian was either killed or wounded, the 
fortune of Timoleon claims entirely to herself, willing as she 
seems to maintain a dispute with his valour, and those who 
read his story may rather admire his happy success, than the 
merit of his actions. ‘The fame of this great achievement soon 
overspread not only Sicily and Italy, but in a few days it 
resounded through Greece: so that the city of Corinth, which 
was in some doubt whether its fleet was arrived in Sicily, was 
informed by the same messengers that its forces had made 
good their passage and were victorious. So well did their 
affairs prosper, and so much lustre did fortune add to the 
gallantry of their exploits, by the speediness of their execution. 

Timoleon, thus master of the citadel, did not proceed like 
Dion, or spare the place for its beauty and magnificence; but 
guarding against the suspicions which first slandered and then 
destroyed that great man, he ordered the public crier to give 
notice, “That all the Syracusans who were willing to have a 
hand in the work, should come with proper instruments to 
destroy the bulwarks of tyranny.” Hereupon they came one 
and all, considering that proclamation and that day as the 
surest commencement of their liberty ; and they not only 
demolished the citadel, but levelled with the ground both the 
palaces and the monuments of the tyrants. Having soon 
cleared the place, he built a common hall there for the seat of 
judicature, at once to gratify the citizens, and to show that a 
popular government should be erected on the ruins of tyranny. 

The city thus taken was found comparatively destitute of 
inhabitants. Many had been slain in the wars and intestine 
broils, and many more had fled from the rage of the tyrants. 
Nay, so little frequented was the market-place of Syracuse, 
that it produced grass enough for the horses to pasture upon, 
and for the grooms to repose themselves by them. The other 
cities, except a very few, were entire deserts, full of deer and 
wild boars, and such as had leisure for it often hunted them in 
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the suburbs and about the walls; while none of those that had 
possessed themselves of castles and strongholds could be 
persuaded to quit them, or come down into the city, for they 
looked with hatred and horror upon the tribunals and other 
seats of government, as so many nurseries of tyrants. Timoleon 
and the Syracusans, therefore, thought proper to write to the 
Corinthians, to send them a good number from Greece to people 
Syracuse, because the land must otherwise lie uncultivated, and 
because they expected a more formidable war from Africa, 
being informed that Mago had killed himself, and that the 
Carthaginians, provoked at his bad conduct in the expedition, 
had crucified his body, and were collecting great forces for the 
invasion of Sicily the ensuing summer. 

These letters of Timoleon being delivered, the Syracusan 
ambassadors attended at the same time, and begged of the 
Corinthians to take their city into their protection, and to 
become founders of it anew. They did not, however, hastily 
seize that advantage, or appopriate the city to themselves, but 
first sent to the sacred games and the other great assemblies of 
Greece, and caused proclamation to be made by their heralds, 
“That the Corinthians having abolished arbitrary power in 
Syracuse, and expelled the tyrant, invited all Syracusans and 
other Sicilians to people that city, where they should enjoy their 
liberties and privileges, and have the lands divided by equal lots 
among them.” Then they sent envoys into Asia and the islands, 
where they were told the greatest part of the fugitives were 
dispersed, to exhort them all to come to Corinth, where they 
should be provided with vessels, commanders, and a convoy 
at the expense of the Corinthians, to conduct them safe to 
Syracuse. Their intentions thus published, the Corinthians 
enjoyed the justest praise and the most distinguished glory, 
having delivered a Grecian city from tyrants, saved it from the 
barbarians, and restored the citizens to their country. But the 
persons who met on this occasion at Corinth, not being a 
sufficient number, desired that they might take others along 
with them from Corinth and the rest of Greece, as new colonists; 
by which means having made up their number full ten thousand, 
they sailed to Syracuse. By this time great multitudes from 
Italy and Sicily had flocked in to Timoleon ; who, finding their 
number, as Athanis reports, amount to sixty thousand, freely 
divided the lands among them, but sold the houses for a 
thousand talents. By this contrivance he both left it in the 
power of the ancient inhabitants to redeem their own, and took 
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occasion also to raise a stock for the community, who had been 
so poor in all respects, and so little able to furnish the supplies 
for the war, that they had sold the very statues, after having 
formed a judicial process against each, and passed sentence 
upon them, as if they had been so many criminals. On this 
occasion, we are told, they spared one statue, when all the rest 
were condemned, namely, that of Gelon, one of their ancient 
kings, in honour of the man, and for the sake of the victory * 
which he gained over the Carthaginians at Himera. 

Syracuse being thus revived, and replenished with such a 
number of inhabitants who flocked to it from all quarters, 
Timoleon was desirous to bestow the blessing of liberty on the 
other cities also, and once for all to extirpate arbitrary govern- 
ment out of Sicily. For this purpose, marching into the 
territories of the petty tyrants, he compelled Icetes to quit the 
interests of Carthage, to agree to demolish his castles, and to 
live among the Leontines as a private person. Leptines, also, 
prince of Apollonia and several other little towns, finding him- 
self in danger of being taken, surrendered, and had his life 
granted him, but was sent to Corinth: for Timoleon looked 
upon it as a glorious thing, that the tyrants of Sicily should be 
forced to live as exiles in the city which had colonized that 
island, and should be seen by the Greeks in such an abject 
condition. 

After this, he returned to Syracuse to settle the civil govern- 
ment, and to establish the most important and necessary laws, 
along with Cephalus and Dinarchus, lawgivers sent from 
Corinth. In the meanwhile, willing that the mercenaries 
should reap some advantage from the enemy’s country, and 
be kept from inaction, he sent Dinarchus and Demaretus into 
the Carthaginian province. These drew several cities from the 
Punic interest, and not only lived in abundance themselves, but 
also raised money, from the plunder, for carrying on the war. 
While these matters were transacting, the Carthaginians 
arrived at Lilybeeum, with seventy thousand land forces, two 
hundred galleys, and a thousand other vessels, which carried 
machines of war, chariots, vast quantities of provisions, and all 
other stores; as if they were now determined not to carry on 
the war by piecemeal, but to drive the Greeks entirely out of 
Sicily. For their force was sufficient to effect this, even if the 
Sicilians had been united, and much more so, harassed as they 


* He defeated Hamilcar, who landed in Sicily, with th 
men, in the second year of the seventy-fifth olympiad, ata 
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were with mutual animosities. When the Carthaginians, there- 
fore, found that the Sicilian territories were laid waste, they 
marched, under the command of Asdrubal and Hamilear, in 
great fury, against the Corinthians. 

Information of this being brought directly to Syracuse, the 
inhabitants were struck with such terror by that prodigious 
armament, that scarce three thousand, out of ten times that 
number, took up arms and ventured to follow Timoleon. The 
mercenaries were in number four thousand, and of them about 
a thousand gave way to their fears, when upon their march, 
and turned back, crying out, “ That Timoleon must be mad or 
in his dotage, to go against an army of seventy thousand men, 
with only five thousand foot and a thousand horse, and to draw 
his handful of men, too, eight days’ march from Syracuse; by 
which means there could be no refuge for those that fled, nor 
burial for those that fell in battle.” 

Timoleon considered it as an advantage, that these cowards 
discovered themselves before the engagement; and having 
encouraged the rest, he led them hastily to the banks of the 
Crimesus, where he was told the Carthaginians were drawn 
together. But as he was ascending a hill, at the top of which 
the enemy’s camp, and all their vast forces, would be in sight, 
he met some mules loaded with parsley; and his men took it 
into their heads that it was a bad omen, because we usually 
crown the sepulchres with parsley, and thence the proverb with 
respect to one that is dangerously ill, Such a one has need of 
nothing but parsley. To deliver them from this superstition and 
to remove the panic, Timoleon ordered the troops to halt, and 
making a speech suitable to the occasion, observed among 
other things, “‘That crowns were brought them before the 
victory, and offered themselves of their own accord.” For the 
Corinthians from all antiquity having looked upon a wreath of 
parsley as sacred, crowned the victors with it at the Isthmean 
games. The general having addressed his army as we have 
said, took a chaplet of parsley, and crowned himself with it 
first, and then his officers and the common soldiers did the 
same. At that instant the soothsayers observing two eagles 
flying towards them, one of which bore a serpent which he 
had pierced through with his talons, while the other advanced 
with a loud and animating noise, pointed them out to the 
army, who all betook themselves to prayer and invocation of 
the gods. 

The summer was now begun, and the end of the month 
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Thargelion brought on the solstice; the river then sending up 4 
thick mist, the field was covered with it at first, so that nothing 
in the enemy’s camp was discernible, only an inarticulate and 
confused noise, which reached the summit of the hill, showed 
that a great army lay at some distance. But when the 
Corinthians had reached the top, and laid down their shields to 
take breath, the sun had raised the vapours higher, so that the 
fog being collected upon the summits, covered them only, while 
the places below were all visible. The river Crimesus appeared 
clearly, and the enemy were seen crossing it, first with chariots 
drawn by four horses, and formidably provided for the combat ; 
behind which there marched ten thousand men with white 
bucklers. These they conjectured to be Carthaginians, by the 
brightness of their armour, and the slowness and good order in 
which they moved. They were followed by the troops of other 
nations, who advanced in a confused and tumultuous manner. 
Timoleon observing that the river put it in his power to 
engage with what number of the enemy he pleased, bade his 
men take notice how the main body was divided by the stream, 
part having already got over and part preparing to pass it; and 
ordered Demaretus with the cavalry to attack the Carthaginians 
and put them in confusion, before they had time to range them- 
selves in order of battle. Then he himself descending into the 
plain with the infantry, formed the wings out of other Sicilians, 
intermingling a few strangers with them; but the natives of 
Syracuse and the most warlike of the mercenaries he placed 
about himself in the centre, and stopped a while to see the 
suecess of the horse. When he saw that they could not come 
up to grapple with the Carthaginians, by reason of the chariots 
that ran to and fro before their army, and that they were 
obliged often to wheel about to avoid the danger of having 
their ranks broken, and then to rally again and return to the 
charge, sometimes here, sometimes there, he took his buckler 
and called to the foot to follow him, and be of good courage, 
with an accent that seemed more than human, so much was it 
above his usual pitch. His troops answering him with a loud 
shout, and pressing him to lead them on without delay, he sent 
orders to the cavalry to get beyond the line of chariots, and 
take the enemy in flank, while himself thickening his first 
ranks, so as to join buckler to buckler, and causing the trumpet 
to sound, bore down upon the Carthaginians. They sustained 
the first shock with great spirit ; for being fortified with breast- 
plates of iron and helmets of brass, and covering themselves 
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with large shields, they could easily repel the spears and 
javelins. But when the business came to a decision by the 
sword, where art is no less requisite than strength, all of a 
sudden there broke out dreadful thunders from the mountains, 
mingled with long trails of lightning; after which the black 
clouds descending from the top of the hills, fell upon the two 
armies in a storm of wind, rain, and hail. The tempest was 
on the backs of the Greeks, but beat upon the faces of the 
barbarians, and almost blinded them with the stormy showers 
and the fire continually streaming from the clouds. 

These things very much distressed the barbarians, particularly 
such of them as were not veterans. The greatest inconvenience 
seems to have been the roaring of the thunder, and the clattering 
of the rain and hail upon their arms, which hindered them from 
hearing the orders of their officers. Besides, the Carthaginians, 
not being light but heavy armed, the dirt was troublesome to 
them; and as the bosoms of their tunics were filled with water 
they were very unwieldy in the combat, so that the Greeks 
could overturn them with ease, and when they were down it 
was impossible for them, encumbered as they were with arms, 
to get out of the mire. For the river Cremesus, swollen partly 
with the rains and partly having its course stopped by the vast 
numbers that crossed it, had overflowed its banks. The ad- 
jacent field, having many cavities and low places in it, was 
filled with water, which settled there, and the Carthaginians 
fallmg into them could not disengage themselves without 
extreme difficulty. In short, the storm continuing to beat upon 
them with great violence, and the Greeks having cut to pieces 
four hundred men who composed their first ranks, their whole 
body was put to flight. Great numbers were overtaken in the 
field, and put to the sword; many took the river, and justling 
with those that were yet passing it were carried down and 
drowned. The major part, who endeavoured to gain the hills, 
were stopped by the light-armed soldiers and slain. Among 
the ten thousand that were killed, it is said there were three 
thousand natives of Carthage—a heavy loss to that city—for 
none of its citizens were superior to these, either in birth, for- 
tune, or character. Nor have we any account that so many 
Carthaginians ever fell before in one battle; but as they mostly 
made use of Libyans, Spaniards, and Numidians in their wars, 
if they lost a victory it was at the expense of the blood of 
strangers. P ; 

The Greeks discovered by the spoils the quality of the killed. 
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Those that stripped the dead set no value upon brass or iron, 
such was the abundance of silver and gold; for they passed the 
river and made themselves masters of the camp and baggage. 
Many of the prisoners were clandestinely sold by the soldiers, 
but five thousand were delivered in upon the public account, and 
two hundred chariots also were taken. The tent of Timoleon 
afforded the most beautiful and magnificent spectacle. In it 
were piled all manner of spoils, among which a thousand breast- 
plates of exquisite workmanship, and ten thousand bucklers, 
were exposed to view. As there was but a small number to 
collect the spoils of such a multitude, and they found such 
immense riches, it was the third day after the battle before they 
could erect the trophy. With the first news of the victory 
Timoleon sent to Corinth the handsomest of the arms he had 
taken, desirous that the world might admire and emulate his 
native city when they saw the fairest temples adorned, not 
with Grecian spoils, nor with the unpleasing monuments of 
kindred blood and domestic ruin, but with the spoils of bar- 
parians, which bore this honourable inscription, declaring the 
justice as well as valour of the conquerors, “That the people of 
Corinth, and Timoleon, their general, having delivered the 
Greeks who dwelt in Sicily from the Carthaginian yoke, made 
this offering as a grateful acknowledgment to the gods.” 

After this, Timoleon left the mercenaries to lay waste the 
Carthaginian province, and returned to Syracuse. By an edict 
published there he banished from Sicily the thousand hired 
soldiers who deserted him before the battle, and obliged them 
to quit Syracuse before the sunset. These wretches passed over 
into Italy, where they were treacherously slain by the Brutians. 
Such was the vengeance which heaven took of their perfidious- 
ness. 

Nevertheless, Mamercus, Prince of Catana, and Icetes, either 
moved with envy at the success of Timoleon, or dreading him 
as an implacable enemy, who thought no faith was to be kept 
with tyrants, entered into league with the Carthaginians, and 
desired them to send a new army and general, if they were not 
willing to lose Sicily entirely. Hereupon, Gisco came with a 
fleet of seventy ships, and a body of Greeks, whom he had taken 
into pay. The Carthaginians had not employed any Greeks 
before, but now they considered them as the bravest and most 
invincible of men. 

On this occasion the inhabitants of Messana, rising with one 
consent, slew four hundred of the foreign soldiers, whom Timo- 
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leon had sent to their assistance; and within the dependencies 
of Carthage the mercenaries, commanded by Euthymus, the 
Leucadian, were cut off by an ambush at a place called Hierz. 
Hence the good fortune of Timoleon became still more famous, 
for these were some of the men who, with Philodemus of Phocis 
and Onomarchus, had broken into the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi, and were partakers with them in the sacrilege. 
Shunned as execrable on this account, they wandered about 
Peloponnesus, where Timoleon, being in great want of men, 
took them into pay. When they came into Sicily they were 
victorious in all the battles where he commanded in person ; but 
after the great struggles of the war were over, being sent upon 
service where succours were required, they perished by little and 
little. Herein avenging justice seems to have been willing to 
make use of the prosperity of Timoleon as an apology for its 
delay, taking care, as it did, that no harm might happen to the 
good from the punishment of the wicked ; insomuch that the 
favour of the gods, to that great man, was no less discerned 
and admired in his very losses than in his greatest success. 
Upon any of these little advantages the tyrants took occasion 
to ridicule the Syracusans, at which they were highly incensed. 
Mamercus, for instance, who valued himself on his poems and 
tragedies, talked in a pompous manner of the victory he had 
gained over the mercenaries, and ordered this insolent inscrip- 
tion to be put upon the shields which he dedicated to the gods, 


These shields, with gold and ivory gay, 
To our plain bucklers lost the day, 


Afterwards, when Timoleon was laying siege to Calauria, Icetes 
took the opportunity to make an inroad into the territories of 
Syracuse, where he met with considerable booty; and having 
made great havoc, he marched back by Calauria itself, in con- 
tempt of Timoleon and the slender force he had with him. 
Timoleon suffered him to pass, and then followed him with his 
cavalry and light-armed foot. When Icetes saw he was pur- 
sued he crossed the Damyrias, and stood in a posture to receive 
the enemy on the other side. What emboldened him to do this 
was the difficulty of the passage, and the steepness of the banks 
on both sides. But a strange dispute of jealousy and honour, 
which arose among the officers of Timoleon, awhile delayed the 
combat, for there was not one that was willing to go after 
another, but every man wanted to be foremost in the attack, so 
that their fording was likely to be very tumultuous and dis- 
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orderly by their justling each other, and pressing to get before. 
To remedy this, 'Timoleon ordered them to decide the matter by 
lot, and that each for this purpose should give him his ring. 
He took the rings and shook them in the skirt of his robe, and 
the first that came up, happening to have a trophy for the seal, 
the young officers received it with joy, and crying out that 
they would not wait for any other lot, made their way as fast 
as possible through the river, and fell upon the enemy, who, 
unable to sustain the shock, soon took to flight, throwing away 
their arms, and leaving a thousand of their men dead upon the 
spot. 

Oe few days after this, Timoleon marched into the territory 
of the Leontines, where he took Icetes alive; and his son 
Eupolemus, and Euthymus, his general of horse, were brought 
to him bound by the soldiers. Icetes and his son were capitally 
punished, as tyrants and traitors to their country. Nor did 
Euthymus find mercy, though remarkably brave and bold in 
action, because he was accused of a severe sarcasm against the 
Corinthians. He had said, it seems, in a speech he made to 
the Leontines, upon the Corinthians taking the field, ‘ That it 
was no formidable matter, if the Corinthian dames were gone 
out to take the air.” Thus the generality of men are more apt 
to resent a contemptuous word than an unjust action, and can 
bear any other injury better than disgrace. Every hostile deed 
is imputed to the necessity of war, but satirical and censorious 
expressions are considered as the effects of hatred or malignity. 

When Timoleon was returned, the Syracusans brought the 
wife and daughters of Icetes to a public trial, who, being there 
condemned to die, were executed accordingly. This seems to 
be the most exceptionable part of Timoleon’s conduct : for, if he 
had interposed, the women would not have suffered. 

Timoleon then marched to Catana against Mamercus, who 
waited for him in order of battle upon the banks of the Abolus. 
Mamercus was defeated and put to flight, with the loss of above 
two thousand men, no small part of which consisted of the 
Punic succours sent by Gisco. Hereupon the Cathaginians 
desired him to grant them peace, which he did on the following 
conditions: “That they should hold only the lands within the 
Lycus, that they should permit all who desired it to remove out 
of their province, with their families and goods, and to settle at 

Syracuse; and that they should renounce all friendship and 
alliance with the tyrants.” Mamercus, reduced by this treaty 
to despair, set sail for Italy, with an intent to bring the 
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Lucanians against Timoleon and the Syracusans. But, instead 
of that, the crews tacking about with the galleys, and returning 
to Sicily, delivered up Catana to Timoleon; which obliged 
Mamercus to take refuge at Messana, with Hippo, prince of that 
city. Timoleon coming upon them, and investing the place 
both by sea and land, Hippo got on board a ship, and attempted 
to make his escape, but was taken by the Messenians them- 
selves; who exposed him in the theatre; and calling their 
children out of the schools, as to the finest spectacle in the 
world, the punishment of a tyrant, they first scourged him, and 
then put him to death. 

Upon this, Mamercus surrendered himself to Timoleon, 
agreeing to take his trial at Syracuse, on condition that 
Timoleon himself would not be his accuser. Being conducted 
to Syracuse, and brought before the people, he attempted to 
pronounce an oration which he had composed long before for 
such an occasion; but being received with noise and clamour, 
he perceived that the assembly were determined to show him no 
favour. He, therefore, threw off his upper garment, ran 
through the theatre, and dashed his head violently against 
one of the steps, with a design to kill himself; but did not 
succeed according to his wish, for he was taken up alive, and 
suffered the punishment of thieves and robbers. 

In this manner did Timoleon extirpate tyranny, and put a 
period to their wars. He found the whole island turned almost 
wild and savage with its misfortunes, so that its very inhabit- 
ants could hardly endure it, and yet he so civilised it again, 
and rendered it so desirable, that strangers came to settle in 
the country, from which its own people had lately fled; the 
great cities of Agrigentum and Gela, which after the Athenian 
war had been sacked and left desolate by the Carthaginians, 
were now peopled again. Timoleon not only assured them of 
his protection, and of peaceful days to settle in, after the tem- 
pests of such a war, but cordially entered into their necessities, 
and supplied them with everything, so that he was even 
beloved by them as if he had been their founder. Nay, to that 
degree did he enjoy the affections of the Sicilians in general, 
that no war seemed concluded, no laws enacted, no lands 
divided, no political regulation made, in a proper manner, 
except it was revised and touched by him: he was the master- 
builder who put the last hand to the work, and bestowed upon 
it a happy elegance and perfection. Though at that time 
Greece boasted a number of great men, whose achievements 
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were highly distinguished, Timotheus (for instance), Agesilaus, 
Pelopidas, and Epaminondas, the last of whom Timoleon 
principally vied with in the course of glory; yet we may 
discern in their actions a certain labour and straining, which 
diminishes their lustre, and some of them have afforded room 
for censure, and been followed with repentance ; whereas there 
is not one action of Timoleon (if we except the extremities he 
proceeded to in the case of his brother) to which we may not, 
with Timeeus, apply that passage of Sophocles, 
——What Venus, or what Love, 
Placed the fair parts in this harmonious whole, 

For, as the poetry of Antimachus,* and the portraits of 
Dionysius,} both of them Colophonians, with all the nerve and 
strength one finds in them, appear to be too much laboured, and 
smell too much of the lamp; whereas the paintings of 
Nicomachus { and the verses of Homer, besides their other 
excellences and graces, seem to have been struck off with 
readiness and ease: so if we compare the exploits of Epami- 
nondas and Agesilaus, performed with infinite pains and 
difficulty, with those of Timoleon, which, glorious as they were, 
had a great deal of freedom and ease in them, when we consider 
the case well, we shall conclude the latter, not to have been the 
work of fortune indeed, but the effects of fortunate virtue. 

He himself, it is true, ascribed all his successes to fortune. 
For when he wrote to his friends at Corinth, or addressed the 
Syracusans, he often said, he was highly indebted to that 
goddess, when she was resolved to save Sicily, for doing it 
under his name. In his house he built a chapel, and offered 
sacrifices to Chance, and dedicated the house itself to Yortune ; 
for the Syracusans had given him one of the best houses in the 
city, as a reward for his services, and provided him, besides, a 
very elegant and agreeable retreat in the country. In the 
country it was that he spent most of his time, with his wife 
and children, whom he had sent for from Corinth: for he never 
returned home; he took no part in the troubles of Greece, nor 
exposed himself to public envy, the rock which great generals 
commonly split upon in their insatiable pursuits of honour and 
power; but he remained in Sicily, enjoying the blessings he 
sh was an epic poet, who fiourished in the days of Socrates and 

+ Dionysius was a portrait painter. Plin, xxxv. 10, 


+ Pliny tells us ‘ Nicomachus painted with i 
+ ara painted with a swift as well a 
hand; and that his pieces sold for as much as a town was worth.” ears 
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had established ; and of which the greatest of all was, to see so 
many cities and so many thousands of people happy through his 
means. 

But since, according to the comparison of Simonides, every 
republic must have some impudent slanderer, just as every lark 
must have a crest on its head, so it was at Syracuse; for 
Timoleon was attacked by two demagogues, Laphystius and 
Demenetus. The first of these having demanded of him 
sureties that he would answer to an indictment which was to 
be brought against him, the people began to rise declaring they 
would not suffer him to proceed. But Timoleon stilled the 
tumult, by representing, ‘“‘ That he had voluntarily undergone so 
many labours and dangers, on purpose that the meanest Syra- 
cusan might have recourse, when he pleased, to the laws.” And 
when Demenetus, in full assembly, alleged many articles 
against his behaviour in command, he did not vouchsafe him 
any answer; he only said, ‘“‘He could not sufficiently express 
his gratitude to the gods, for granting his request, in permitting 
him to see all the Syracusans enjoy the liberty of saying 
what they thought fit.” 

Having then confessedly performed greater things than any 
Grecian of his time, and been the only man that realized those 
glorious achievements, to which the orators of Greece were 
constantly exhorting their countrymen in the general assemblies 
of the states, fortune happily placed him at a distance from the 
calamities in which the mother-country was involved, and kept 
his hands unstained with its blood. He made his courage and 
conduct appear in his dealings with the barbarians and with 
tyrants, as well as his justice and moderation wherever the 
Greeks or their friends were concerned. Very few of his 
trophies cost his fellow-citizens a tear, or put any of them in 
mourning; and yet, in less than eight years, he delivered Sicily 
from its intestine miseries and distempers, and restored it to 
the native inhabitants. 

After so much prosperity, when he was well advanced in 
years, his eyes began to fail him, and the defect ‘increased so 
fast, that he entirely lost his sight. Not that he had done any- 
thing to occasion it, nor was it to be imputed to the caprice of 
fortune, but it seems to have been owing to a family weakness 
and disorder, which operated together with the course of time. 

It is not to be wondered, that he bore his misfortune without 
repining; but it was really admirable to observe the honour 
and respect which the Syracusans paid him when blind. 
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They not only visited him constantly themselves, but brought 
all strangers who spent some time amongst them to his house 
in the town, or to that in the country, that they too might 
have the pleasure of seeing the deliverer of Syracuse. And it 
was their joy and their pride that he chose to spend his days 
with them, and despised the splendid reception which Greece 
was prepared to give him, on account of his great success. 
Among the many votes that were passed, and things that were 
done in honour of him, one of the most striking was that 
decree of the people of Syracuse, “That whenever they should 
be at war with a foreign nation, they would employ a 
Corinthian general.” Their method of proceeding, too, in 
their assemblies, did honour to Timoleon. For they decided 
smaller matters by themselves, but consulted him in the more 
difficult and important cases. On these occasions he was 
conveyed in a litter through the market-place to the theatre ; 
and when he was carried in, the people saluted him with one 
voice, as he sat. He returned the civility; and having paused 
a while to give time for their acclamations, took cognisance of 
the affair, and delivered his opinion. The assembly gave their 
sanction to it, and then his servants carried the litter back 
through the theatre; and the people, having waited on him out 
with loud applauses, despatched the rest of the public business 
without him. 

With so much respect and kindness was the old age of 
Timoleon cherished, as that of a common father! and at last 
he died of a slight illness co-operating with length of years.* 
Some time being given the Syracusans to prepare for his 
funeral, and for the neighbouring inhabitants and strangers 
to assemble, the whole was conducted with great magnificence. 
The bier, sumptuously adorned, was carried by young men, 
selected by the people, over the ground where the palace and 
castle of the tyrants stood, before they were demolished. It 
was followed by many thousands of men and women, in the 
most pompous solemnity, crowned with garlands and clothed in 
white. The lamentations and tears, mingled with the praises 
of the deceased, showed that the honour now paid him was not 
a matter of course, or compliance with a duty enjoined, but the 
testimony of real sorrow and sincere affection. At last the 
bier being placed upon the funeral pile, Demetrius, who had 
the loudest voice of all their heralds, was directed to make 


* He died the last year of the hundred and tenth Ol iad, three h 
and thirty-five years before the Christian mra. ee 
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proclamation as follows: “The people of Syracuse inter 
Timoleon the Corinthian, the son of Timodemus, at the expense 
of two hundred mine; they honour him, moreover, through all 
time with annual games, to be celebrated with performances in 
music, horse-racing, and wrestling; as the man who destroyed 
tyrants, subdued barbarians, re-peopled great cities which lay 
desolate, and restored to the Sicilians their laws and privileges.” 

The body was interred, and a monument erected for him 
in the market-place, which they afterwards surrounded with 
porticos and other buildings suitable to the purpose, and then 
made it a place of exercise for their youth, under the name of 
Timoleonteum. They continued to make use of the form of 
government and the laws that he established, and this insured 
their happiness for a long course of years. 
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HOEVER it was, my Sossius, that wrote the 
encomium upon Alcibiades for his victory in the 
chariot-race at the Olympic games; whether 
Euripides (which is the common opinion, ) or some 
other, he asserts, that “The first requisite to 

happiness is, that a man be born in a famous city.” But, as 

to real happiness, which consists principally in the disposition 
and habit of the mind, for my part, I think it would make no 
difference, though a man should be born in an inconsiderable 
town, or of a mother who had no advantages either of size or 
beauty; for it is ridiculous to suppose that Julis, a small town 
in the isle of Ceos, which is itself not great, and Egina, which 
an Athenian “wanted to have taken away, as an eyesore to the 
Pyreus,” should give birth to good poets and players,* and not 
be able to produce a man who might attain the virtues of 
justice, of contentment, and of magnanimity. Indeed, those 
arts, which are to gain the master of them considerable profit 
or honour, may probably not flourish in mean and insignificant 
towns. But virtue, like a strong and hardy plant, will take 

root in any place where it can find an ingenuous nature and a 

mind that has no aversion to labour and discipline. Therefore, 

if our sentiments or conduct fall short of the point they ought 
to reach, we must not impute it to the obscurity of the place 
where we were born, but to our little selves. 

These reflections, however, extend not to an author who 
would write a history of events which happened in a foreign 
country, and cannot be come at in his own. As he has 
materials to collect from a variety of books dispersed in different 
libraries, his first care should be to take up his residence in 
some populous town which has an ambition for literature. 
There he will meet with many curious and valuable books; and 
the particulars that are wanting in writers, he may, upon 
inquiry, be supplied with by those who have laid them up in 
the faithful repository of memory. This will prevent his work 


*The poet Simonides was of Ceos; and Polus the actor was of Adgina. 
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from being defective in any material point. As to myself, I 
live in a little town, and I choose to live there, lest it should 
become still less. When I was in Rome, and other parts of 
Italy, I had not leisure to study the Latin tongue, on account 
of the public commissions with which I was charged, and the 
number of people that came to be instructed by me in 
philosophy. It was not, therefore, till a late period in life, 
that I began to read the Roman authors. The process may 
seem strange; and yet it is very true. I did not so much gain 
the knowledge of things by the words, as words by the know- 
ledge I had of things. I shall only add, that, to attain such a 
skill in the language as to be master of the beauty and fluency 
of its expressions, with its figures, its harmony, and all the 
other graces of its structure, would indeed be an elegant and 
agreeable accomplishment. But the practice and pains it 
requires are more than I have time for, and I must leave the 
ambition to excel in that walk to younger men. 

Demosthenes, the father of Demosthenes, was one of the 
principal citizens of Athens. Theopompus tells us he was 
ealled the sword-cutler, because he employed a great number of 
slaves in that business. As to what Mschines the orator 
relates concerning his mother, that she was the daughter of one 
Gylon, who was forced to fly for treason against the common- 
wealth, and of a barbarian woman, we cannot take upon us to 
say whether it was dictated by truth, or by falsehood and 
malignity. He had a large fortune left him by his father, who 
died when he was only seven years of age; the whole being 
estimated at little less than fifteen talents. But he was greatly 
wronged by his guardians, who converted part to their own 
use, and suffered part to lie neglected. Nay, they were vile 
enough to defraud his tutors of their salaries. This was the 
chief reason that he had not those advantages of education 
to which his quality entitled him. His mother did not chose 
that he should be put to hard and laborious exercises, on 
account of the weakness and delicacy of his frame; and his 
preceptors, being ill paid, did not press him to attend them. 
Indeed, from the first, he was of a slender and sickly habit, 
insomuch that the boys are said to have given him the con- 
temptuous name of Batalus for his natural defects. Some say, 
Batalus was an effeminate musician, whom Antiphanes 
ridiculed in one of his farces; others, that he was a poet whose 
verses were of the most wanton and licentious kind. We are 
told, that Demosthenes had likewise the name of Argas, either 
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on account of the savage and morose turn of his behaviour ; for 
there is a sort of a serpent which some of the poets call Argas ; 
or else for the severity of his expressions, which often gave his 
hearers pain; for there was a poet named Argas, whose verses 
were very keen and satirical. TA 

His ambition to speak in public is said to have taken its rise 
on this occasion. ‘The orator Callistratus was to plead in the 
cause which the city of Oropus had depending; and the ex- 
pectation of the public was greatly raised both by the powers of 
the orator, which were then in the highest repute, and by the 
importance of the trial. Demosthenes hearing the governors 
and tutors agree among themselves to attend the trial, with 
much importunity prevailed on his master to take him to hear 
the pleadings. The master having some acquaintance with the 
officers who opened the court, got his young pupil a seat where 
he could hear the orators without being seen. Callistratus 
had great success, and his abilities were extremely admired. 
Demosthenes was fired with a spirit of emulation. When he 
saw with what distinction the orator was conducted home, and 
complimented by the people, he was struck still more with the 
power of that commanding eloquence which could carry all 
before it. From this time, therefore, he bade adieu to the other 
studies and exercises in which boys are engaged, and applied 
himself with great assiduity to declaiming, in hopes of being 
one day numbered among the orators. Iszeus was the man he 
made use of as his preceptor in eloquence, though Isocrates then 
taught it; whether it was that the loss of his father in- 
capacitated him to pay the sum of ten mina, which was that 
rhetorician’s usual price, or whether he preferred the keen and 
subtle manner of Iszeus as more fit for public use. 

Hermippus says he met with an account in certain anonymous 
memoirs that Demosthenes likewise studied under Plato,* and 
received great assistance from him in preparing to speak in 
public. He adds, that Ctesibius used to say, that Demosthenes 
was privately supplied by Callias the Syracusan, and some others, 
with the systems of rhetoric taught by Isocrates and Alcidamus, 
and made his advantage of them. 

When his minority was expired, he called his guardians to 
account at law, and wrote orations against them. As they 
found many methods of chicane and delay, he had great 
opportunity, as Thucydides says, to exercise his talent for the 
bar. It was not without much pains and some risk that he 


* This is confirmed by Cicero in his Brutus. 
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gained his cause; and, at last, it was but a very small part of 
his patrimony that he could recover. By this means, however, 
he acquired a proper assurance and some experience; and having 
tasted the honour and power that go in the train of eloquence, 
he attempted to speak in the public debates, and take a share in 
the administration. As it is said of Laomedon the Orcho- 
menian, that, by the advice of his physicians, in some disorder 
of the spleen, he applied himself to running, and continued it 
constantly a great length of way, till he had gained such 
excellent health and breath, that he tried for the crown at the 
public games, and distinguished himself in the long course: so 
it happened to Demosthenes, that he first appeared at the bar 
for the recovery of his own fortune, which had been so much 
embezzled; and having acquired in that cause a persuasive 
and powerful manner of speaking, he contested the crown, 
as I may call it, with the other orators before the general 
assembly. 

However, in his first address to the people, he was laughed at 
and interrupted by their clamours; for the violence of his 
manner threw him into a confusion of periods, and a distortion 
of his argument. JBesides, he had a weakness and a stammering 
in his voice, and a want of breath, which caused such a dis- 
traction in his discourse, that it was difficult for the audience to 
understand him. At last, upon his quitting the assembly, 
Eunomus the Thriasian, a man now extremely old, found him 
wandering in a dejected condition in the Pirzeus, and took upon 
him to set him right. “You,” said he, ‘have a manner of 
speaking very like that of Pericles; and yet you lose yourself 
out of mere timidity and cowardice. You neither bear up 
against the tumults of a popular assembly, nor prepare your 
body by exercise for the labour of the rostrum, but suffer your 
parts to wither away in negligence and indolence.” 

Another time, we are told, when his speeches had been ill 
received, and he was going home with his head covered, and in 
the greatest distress, Satyrus the player, who was an acquain- 
tance of his, followed, and went in with him: Demosthenes 
lamented to him, ‘‘ That, though he was the most laborious of 
all the orators, and had almost sacrificed his health to that 
application, yet he could gain no favour with the people; but 
drunken seamen and other unlettered persons were heard, and 
kept the rostrum, while he was entirely disregarded.” “You 
say true,” answered Satyrus; “but I will soon provide a remedy, 
if you will repeat to me some speech in Kuripides or Sophocles,’ 
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When Demosthenes had done, Satyrus pronounced the same 
speech ; and he did it with such propriety of action, and so much 
in character, that it appeared to the orator quite a different 
passage. He now understood so well how much grace and 
dignity action adds to the best oration, that he thought it a small 
matter to premeditate and compose, though with the utmost 
care, if the pronunciation and propriety of gesture were not 
attended to. Upon this he built himself a subterraneous study, 
which remained to our times. Thither he repaired every day 
to form his action and exercise his voice; and he would often 
stay there for two or three months together, shaving one side of 
his head, that, if he should happen to be ever so desirous of 
going abroad, the shame of appearing in that condition might 
keep him in. 

When he did go out upon a visit, or received one, he would 
take something that passed in conversation, some business or 
fact that was reported to him, for a subject to exercise himself 
upon. As soon as he had parted from his friends, he went to 
his study, where he repeated the matter in order as it passed, 
together with the arguments for and against it. The substance 
of the speeches which he heard he committed to memory, and 
afterwards reduced them to regular sentences and periods,* 
meditating a variety of corrections and new forms of expression, 
both for what others had said to him, and he had addressed to 
them. Hence it was concluded that he was not a man of much 
genius; and that all his eloquence was the effect of labour. A 
strong proof of this seemed to be, that he was seldom heard to 
speak anything extempore, and though the people often called 
upon him by name, as he sat in the assembly, to speak to the 
point debated, he would not do it unless he came prepared. 
For this many of the orators ridiculed him; and Pytheas, in 
particular, told him, “‘ That all his arguments smelled of the 
lamp.” Demosthenes retorted sharply upon him, “Yes, indeed, 
but your lamp and mine, my friend, are not conscious of the 
same labours.” To others he did not pretend to deny his 
previous application, but told them, ‘He neither wrote the whole 
of his orations, nor spoke without first committing part to 
writing.” He further affirmed, “‘ That this showed him a good 
member of a democratic state; for the coming prepared to the 
rostrum was a mark of respect for the people. Whereas, to be 
regardless of what the people might think of a man’s address, 


* Cicero did the same, as we find in his epistles to 
ments he calls Theses politice, P Atticus. These argu- 
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showed an inclination for oligarchy, and that he had rather gain 
his point by force than by persuasion.” Another proof they 
give us of his want of confidence on any sudden occasion, is, 
that when he happened to be put into disorder by the tumultuary 
behaviour of the people, Demades often rose up to support him 
in an extempore address, but he never did the same for 
Demades. 

Wherefore, then, it may be said, did AMschines call him an 
orator of the most admirable assurance? How could he stand 
up alone and refute Python the Byzantian,* whose eloquence 
poured against the Athenians like a torrent? And when 
Lamachus the Myrrhenian pronounced at the Olympic games an 
encomium which he had written upon Philip and Alexander, and 
in which he had asserted many severe and reproachful things 
against the Thebans and Olynthians, how could Demosthenes 
rise up and prove, by a ready deduction of facts, the many 
benefits for which Greece was indebted to the Thebans and 
Chalsidians, and the many evils that the flatterers of the Mace- 
donians had brought upon their country? This, too, wrought 
such a change in the minds of the great audience, that the 
sophist, his antagonist, apprehending a tumult, stole out of the 
assembly. 

Upon the whole, it appears that Demosthenes did not take 
Pericles entirely for his model. He only adopted his action and 
delivery, and his prudent resolution not to make a practice of 
speaking from a sudden impulse, or on any occasion that might 
present itself; being persuaded, that it was to that conduct he 
owed his greatness. Yet, while he chose not often to trust the 
success of his powers to fortune, he did not absolutely neglect 
the reputation which may be acquired by speaking on a sudden 
occasion. And, if we believe Eratosthenes, Demetrius the 
Phalerean, and the comic poets, there was a greater spirit and 
boldness in his unpremeditated orations than in those he had 
committed to writing. Eratosthenes says that, in his extem- 
poraneous harangues, he often spoke as from a supernatural 


* This was one of the most glorious circumstances in the life of Demos- 
thenes. The fate of his country, in a great measure, depended on hs 
eloquence. After Platae was lost, and Philip threatened to march against 
Athens, the Athenians applied for succours to the Bootians, When the 
league was established, and the troops assembled at Choeronea, Philip sent 
ambassadors to the council of Bootia, the chief of whom was Python, one of 
the ablest orators of his time, When he had inveighed with ail the powers 
of eloquence against the Athenians and their cause, Demosthenes answered 
him, and carried the point in their favour. 
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impulse; and Demetrius tells us, that, in an address to the 
people, like a man inspired, he once uttered this oath in verse, 


By earth, by all her fountains, streams, and floods } 


One of the comic writers calls him Rhopoperperethras,* and 
another, ridiculing his frequent use of the antithesis, says, “ As 
he took, so he retook.” For Demosthenes affected to use that 
expression. Possibly, Antiphanes played upon that passage In 
the oration concerning the isle of Halonesus, in which Demos- 
thenes advised the Athenians, “not to take, but to retake it 
from Philip.” 

It was agreed, however, on all hands, that Demades excelled 
all the orators when he trusted to nature only; and that his 
sudden effusions were superior to the laboured speeches of 
Demosthenes. Aristo of Chios gives us the following account 
of the opinion of Theophrastus concerning these orators. Being 
asked in what light he looked upon Demosthenes as an orator, 
he said, “I think him worthy of Athens ;” what of Demades, 
“T think him above it.” "The same philosopher relates of 
Polyeuctus the Sphettian, who was one of the principal persons 
in the Athenian administration at that time, that he called 
“Demosthenes the greatest orator, and Phocion the most 
powerful speaker;” because the latter comprised a great 
deal of sense in a few words. 

As for his personal defects, Demetrius the Phalerean gives 
us an account of the remedies he applied to them; and he says 
he had it from Demosthenes in his old age. The hesitation 
and stammering of his tongue he corrected by practising to 
speak with pebbles in his mouth; and he strengthened his 
voice by running or walking up-hill, and pronouncing some 
passage in an oration or a poem, during the difficulty of breath 
which that caused. He had, moreover, a looking-glass in his 
house, before which he used to declaim and adjust all his 
motions. 

It is said that a man came to him one day, and desired him 
to be his advocate against a person from whom he had suffered 
by assault. “Not you, indeed,” said Demosthenes, “ you have 
suffered no such thing.” “What!” said the man, raising his 
voice, “have I not received those blows?” ‘Ay, now,” 
said Demosthenes, ‘you do speak like a person that has been 
injured.” So much, in his opinion, do the tone of voice and the 
action contribute to gain the speaker credit in what he affirms. 


* A haberdasher of small wares, or something like it. 
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His action pleased the commonalty much; but people of taste 
(among whom was Demetrius the Phalerean) thought there was 
something in it low, inelegant, and unmanly. Hermippus 
acquaints us, that Asion being asked his opinion of the ancient 
orators and those of that time, said, ‘Whoever has heard the 
orators of former times must admire the decorum and dignity 
with which they spoke. Yet when we read the orations of 
Demosthenes, we must allow they have more art in the composi - 
tion and greater force.” It is needless to mention, that, in his 
written orations, there was something extremely cutting and 
severe; but, in his sudden repartees, there was also something 
of humour. When a rascal, surnamed Chalcus,* attempted to 
jest upon his late studies and long watchings, he said, “I know 
my lamp offends thee. But you need not wonder, my country- 
man, that we have so many robberies, when we have thieves of 
brass, and walls only of clay.” 

He tells us himself, that he entered upon public business in 
the time of the Phocian war,t and the same may be collected 
from his Philippics. For some of the last of them were 
delivered after that war was finished ; and the former relate to 
the immediate transactions of it. It appears also, that he was 
two and thirty years old when he was preparing his oration 
against Midias; and yet, at that time, he had attained no 
name or power in the administration. This, indeed, seems to 
be the reason of his dropping the prosecution for a sum of 
money. For, 


no prayer, no moving art 
Per bent that fierce, inexorable heart.—Popr. 


He was vindictive in his nature, and implacable in his 
resentments. He saw it a difficult thing, and out of the reach 
of his interest, to pull down a man so well supported on all 
sides as Midias, by wealth and friends; and therefore he 
listened to the application in his behalf. Had he seen any 
hopes or possibility of crushing his enemy, I cannot think that 
three thousand drachmas could have disarmed his anger. 

He had a glorious subject for his political ambition, to defend 
the cause of Greece against Philip. He defended it like a 
champion worthy of such a charge, and soon gained great 
reputation both for eloquence and for the bold truths which he 


* That is Brass. 
t+ In the one hundred and sixth Olympiad, five hundred and thirty-three 
years before the Christian ra. Demosthenes was then in his twenty-seventh 
year. 
(953 ) M 
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spoke. He was admired in Greece, and courted by the king of 
Persia. Nay, Philip himself had a much higher opimion of him 
than the other orators; and his enemies acknowledged that they 
had to contend with a great man. For JEschines and Hyperides, 
in their very accusations, give him such a character. 

I wonder, therefore, how Theopompus could say that he was 
a man of no steadiness, who was never long pleased either with 
the same persons or things. For, on the contrary, it appears 
that he abode by the party and the measures which he first 
adopted; and was so far from quitting them during his life, 
that he forfeited his life rather than he would forsake them. 
Demades, to excuse the inconsistency of his public character, 
used to say, ‘I may have asserted things contrary to my former 
sentiments, but not anything contrary to the true interest of 
the commonwealth.” Melanopus, who was of the opposite 
party to Callistratus, often suffered himself to be bought off, 
and then said, by way of apology, to the people, “It is true, 
the man is my enemy, but the public good is an overruling con- 
sideration.” And Nicodemus the Messenian, who first appeared 
strong in the interest of Cassander, and afterwards in that of 
Demetrius, said, “He did not contradict himself, for it was 
always the best way to listen to the strongest.” But we have 
nothing of that kind to allege against Demosthenes. He was 
never a time-server either in his words or actions. The key of 
politics which he first touched, he kept to without variation. 

Paneetius, the philosopher, asserts, that most of his orations 
are written upon this principle, that virtue is to be chosen for 
her own sake only; that, for instance, of the crown, that against 
Aristocrates, that for the immunities, and the Philippics. In 
all these orations, he does not exhort his countrymen to 
that which is most agreeable, or easy, or advantageous ; but 
points out honour and propriety as the first objects, and leaves 
the safety of the state as a matter of inferior consideration. 
So that, if, besides that noble ambition which animated his 
measures, and the generous turn of his addresses to the people, 
he had been blessed with the courage that war demands, 
and had kept his hands clean of bribes, he would not have been 
numbered with such orators as Mirocles, Polyeuctus, and 
Hyperides, but have deserved to be placed in a higher sphere 
with Cimon, Thucydides, and Pericles. 

Among those who took the reins of government after him 
Phocion, though not of the party in most esteem, (I mean that 
which seemed to favour the Macedonians), yet on account of 
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his probity and valour, did not appear at all inferior to 
Ephialtes, Aristides, and Cimon. But Demosthenes had 
neither the courage that could be trusted in the field, nor was 
he (as Demetrius expresses it) sufficiently fortified against the 
impressions of money. Though he bore up against the assaults 
of corruption from Philip and the Macedonians, yet he was 
taken by the gold of Susa and Ecbatana. So that he 
was much better qualified to recommend than to imitate 
the virtues of our ancestors. It must be acknowledged, how- 
ever, that he excelled all the orators of his time, except Phocion, 
in his life and conversation. And we find in his orations, 
that he told the people the boldest truths, that he opposed 
their inclinations, and corrected their errors with the greatest 
spirit and freedom. Theopompus also acquaints us that, when 
the Athenians were for having him manager of a certain 
impeachment, and insisted upon it in a tumultuary manner, 
he would not comply, but rose up and said, “ My friends, I will 
be your counsellor whether you will or no; but a false accuser 
I will not be, how much soever you may wish it.” His 
behaviour in the case of Antipho was of the aristocratic cast.* 
The people had acquitted him in the general assembly; and 
yet he carried him before the Areopagus; where, without 
regarding the offence it might give the people, he proved that 
he had promised Philip to burn the arsenal; upon which 
he was condemned by the council, and put to death. He like- 
wise accused the priestess Theoris of several misdemeanours; 
and, among the rest, of her teaching the slaves many arts of 
imposition. Such crimes, he insisted, were capital; and she 
was delivered over to the executioner. 

Demosthenes is said to have written the oration for 
Apollodorus, by which he carried his cause against the general 
Timotheus, in an action of debt to the public treasury; as also 
those others against Phormio and Stephanus; which was a just 
exception against his character. For he composed the oration 
which Phormio had pronounced against Apollodorus. This,’ 
therefore, was like furnishing two enemies with weapons out of 
the same shop to fight one another. He wrote some public 
orations for others before he had any concern in the administra- 
tion himself, namely, those against Androtion, Timocrates, and 
Aristocrates. For it appears that he was only twenty-seven 
or twenty-eight years of age when he published those orations. 
That against Aristogiton, and that for the immunities he 


* See his oration de Corona. 
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delivered himself at the request, as he says, of Ctesippus the 
son of Chabrias; though others tell us, it was because he paid 
his addresses to the young man’s mother. He did not, 
however, marry her; for his wife was a woman of Samos, as 
Demetrius the Magnesian informs us, in his account of persons 
of the same name. It is uncertain whether that against 
Zschines, for betraying his trust as Ambassador, was ever 
spoken; though Idomeneus affirms that Auschines was acquitted 
only by thirty votes. This seems not to be true, at least so far 
as may be conjectured from both their orations concerning 
the crown. For neither of them expressly mentions it as a 
cause that ever came to trial. But this is a point which we 
shall leave for others to decide. 

Demosthenes, through the whole course of his political 
conduct, left none of the actions of the king of Macedon 
undisparaged. Even in time of peace, he laid hold on every 
opportunity to raise suspicions against him among the 
Athenians, and to excite their resentment. Hence Philip 
looked upon him as a person of the greatest importance in 
Athens; and when he went with nine other deputies to 
the court of that prince, after having given them all audience, 
he answered the speech of Demosthenes with greater care than 
the rest. As to other marks of honour and respect, Demos- 
thenes had not an equal share in them; they were bestowed 
principally upon Alschines and Philocrates. They, therefore, 
were large in the praise of Philip on all occasions; and they 
insisted, in particular, on his eloquence, his beauty, and even 
his being able to drink a great quantity of liquor. Demos- 
thenes, who could not bear to hear him praised, turned 
these things off as trifles. “The first,” he said, “was the 
property of a sophist, the second of a woman, and the third 
os a sponge; and not one of them could do any credit to a 

ing.” 

Afterwards, it appeared that nothing was to be expected but 
war; for, on the one hand, Philip knew not how to sit down 
in tranquillity ; and, on the other, Demosthenes inflamed the 
Athenians. In this case, the first step the orator took was to 
put the people upon sending an armament to Eubcea, which was 
brought under the yoke of Philip by its petty tyrants. 
Accordingly he drew up an edict, in pursuance of which they 
passed over to that peninsula, and drove out the Macedonians. 
His second operation was the sending succours to the 
Byzantians and Perinthians, with whom Philip was at war. 
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He persuaded the people to drop their resentment, to forget 
the faults which both those nations had committed in the 
confederate war, and to send a body of troops to their 
assistance. They did so, and it saved them from ruin. After 
this, he went ambassador to the states of Greece; and, by his 
animating address, brought them almost all to join in the 
league against Philip. Besides the troops of the several cities, 
they took an army of mercenaries, to the number of fifteen 
thousand foot and two thousand horse into pay, and readily 
contributed to the charge. Theophrastus tells us, that when 
the allies desired their contributions might be settled, Crobylus 
the orator answered, “That war could not be brought to 
any set diet.” 

The eyes of all Greece were now upon these movements; and 
all were solicitous for the event. The cities of Eubcea, the 
Acheans, the Corinthians, the Megarensians, the Leucadians, 
the Corcyreans, had each severally engaged for themselves 
against the Macedonians. Yet the greatest work remained for 
Demosthenes to do; which was to bring the Thebans over to 
the league. Their country bordered upon Attica; they had a 
great army on foot, and were then reckoned the best soldiers in 
Greece. But they had recent obligations to Philip in the 
Phocian war, and therefore it was not easy to draw them from 
him ; especially when they considered the frequent quarrels and 
acts of hostility in which their vicinity to Athens engaged 
them. 

Meantime Philip, elated with his success at Amphissa, sur- 
prised Elatea, and possessed himself of Phocis. The Athenians 
were struck with astonishment, and not one of them durst 
mount the rostrum: no one knew what advice to give; but a 
melancholy silence reigned in the city. In this distress Demos- 
thenes alone stood forth, and proposed, that application should 
be made to the Thebans. He likewise animated the people in 
his usual manner, and inspired them with fresh hopes; in 
consequence of which he was sent ambassador to Thebes, some 
others being joined in commission with him. Philip, too, on his 
part, as Maryas informs us, sent Amyntus and Clearchus, two 
Macedonians, Doachus the Thessalian, and Thrasidzus the 
Elean, to answer the Athenian deputies. The Thebans were 
not ignorant what way their true interest pointed ; but each of 
them had the evils of war before his eyes; for their Phocian 
wounds were still fresh upon them. However, the powers of 
the orator, as Theopompus tells us, rekindled their courage and 
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ambition so effectually that all other objects were disregarded. 
They lost sight of fear, of caution, of every prior attachment, 
and through the force of his eloquence, fell with enthusiastic 
transports into the path of honour. 

So powerful, indeed, were the efforts of the orator, that Philip 
immediately sent ambassadors to Athens to apply for peace. 
Greece recovered her spirits, whilst she stood waiting for the 
event; and not only the Athenian generals, but the governors 
of Bwotia, were ready to execute the commands of Demosthenes. 
All the assemblies, those of Thebes as well as those of Athens, 
were under his direction; he was equally beloved, equally 
powerful, in both places; and as Theopompus shows, it was no 
more than his merit claimed. But the superior power of 
fortune, which seems to have been working a revolution, and 
drawing the liberties of Greece to a period at that time, opposed 
and baffled all the measures that could be taken. The deity 
discovered many tokens of the approaching event. Among the 
rest, the priestess of Apollo delivered dreadful oracles; and an 
old prophecy from the Sybilline books was then much 
repeated : 

Far from Thermodon’s banks, when, stain’d with blood, 
Boeotia trembles o’er the crimson flood, 


On eagle pinions let me pierce the sky, 
And see the vanquish’d weep, the victor die ! 


This Thermodon, they say, is a small river in our country 
near Cheronea, which falls into the Cephisus. At present we 
know no river of that name; but we conjecture that the 
Hemon, which runs by the temple of Hercules, where the 
Greeks encamped, might then be called Thermodon; and the 
battle having filled it with blood and the bodies of the slain, it 
might, on that account, change its appellation. Durius, indeed, 
says, that Thermodon was not a river, but that some of the 
soldiers, as they were pitching their tents, and opening the 
trenches, found a small statue, with an inscription, which 
signified, that the person represented was Thermodon holding a 
wounded Amazon in his arms. He adds, that there was 
i oracle on the subject, much taken notice of at that 
ime: 


— Fell bird of prey, 
Wait thou the plenteous harvest which the sword 
Will give thee on Thermodon. 


But it is hard to say what truth there is in these accounts. 
As to Demosthenes, he is said to have had such confidence 
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in the Grecian arms, and to have been so much elated with the 
courage and spirit of so many brave men calling for the enemy, 
that he would not suffer them to regard any oracles or 
prophecies. He told them, that he suspected the prophetess 
herself of Philippizing. He put the Thebans in mind of Epa- 
minondas, and the Athenians of Pericles, how they reckoned 
such things as mere pretexts of cowardice, and pursued the plan 
which their reason had dictated. Thus far Demosthenes 
acquitted himself like a man of spirit and honour. But in the 
battle, he performed nothing worthy of the glorious things he 
had spoken. He quitted his post; he threw away his arms; 
he fled in the most infamous manner, and was not ashamed, as 
Pytheas says, to bely the inscription, which he had put upon 
his shield in golden characters, TO GOOD FORTUNE. 

Immediately after the victory, Philip, in the elation of his 
heart, committed a thousand excesses. He drank to intoxica- 
tion, and danced over the dead, making a kind of song of the 
first part of the decree which Demosthenes had procured, and 
beating time to it—Demosthenes the Pcanean; son of Demos- 
thenes, has decreed. But when he came to be sober again, and 
considered the dangers with which he had lately been 
surrounded, he trembled to think of the prodigious force and 
power of that orator, who had obliged him to put both empire 
and life on the cast of a day, on a few hours of that day. 

The fame of Demosthenes reached the Persian court; and 
the king wrote letters to his lieutenants, commanding them to 
supply him with money, and to attend to him more than to any 
other man in Greece; because he best knew how to make a 
diversion in his favour, by raising fresh troubles, and finding 
employment for the Macedonian arms nearer home. This 
Alexander afterwards discovered by the letters of Demosthenes 
which he found at Sardis; and the papers of the Persian 
governors expressing the sums which had been given him. 

When the Greeks had lost this great battle, those of the 
contrary faction attacked Demosthenes, and brought a variety 
of public accusations against him. The people, however, not 
only acquitted him, but treated him with the same respect as 
before, and called him to the helm again, as a person whom 
they knew to be a well-wisher to his country. So that, when 
the bones of those who fell at Cheronea were brought home to 
be interred, they pitched upon Demosthenes to make the funeral 
oration. They were, therefore, so far from bearing their mis- 
fortune in a mean and ungenerous manner, as Theopompus, in 
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a tragical strain, represents it; that by the great honour they 
did the counsellor, they showed they did not repent of having 
followed his advice. 

Demosthenes accordingly made the oration. But, after this, 
he did not prefix his own name to his edicts, because he con- 
sidered fortune as inauspicious to him; but sometimes that of 
one friend, sometimes that of another, till he recovered his 
spirits upon the death of Philip; for that prince did not long 
survive his victory at Cheronea, and his fate seemed to be 
presignified in the verse : 

And see the vanquish’d weep, the victor die ! 

Demosthenes had secret intelligence of the death of Philip; 
and in order to prepossess the people with hopes of some good 
success to come, he entered the assembly with a gay counte- 
nance, pretending he had seen a vision which announced some- 
thing great for Athens. Soon after, messengers came with an 
account of Philip’s death. The Athenians immediately offered 
sacrifices of acknowledgement to the gods for so happy an 
event, and voted a crown for Pausanias, who killed him. 
Demosthenes, on this occasion, made his appearance in mag~- 
nificent attire, and with a garland on his head, though it was 
only the seventh day after his daughter’s death, as Auschines 
tells us, who, on that account, reproaches him as an unnatural 
father. But he must himself have been of an ungenerous and 
effeminate disposition, if he considered tears and lamentations 
as marks of a kind and affectionate parent, and condemned the 
man who bore such a loss with moderation. 

At the same time, I do not pretend to say the Athenians 
were right in crowning themselves with flowers, or in sacrificing, 
upon the death of a prince who had behaved to them with so 
much gentleness and humanity in their misfortunes; for it was 
a meanness, below contempt, to honour him in his life, and 
admit him a citizen; and yet, after he was fallen by the hands 
of another, not to keep their joy within any bounds, but to 
insult the dead, and sing triumphal songs, as if they had per- 
formed some extraordinary act of valour. 

I commend Demosthenes, indeed, for leaving the tears and 
other instances of mourning, which his domestic misfortunes 
might claim, to the women, and going about such actions as he 
thought conducive to the welfare of his country; for I think a 
man of such firmness and other abilities as a statesman ought 
to have, should always have the common concern in view, and 
look upon his private accidents or business as considerations 
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much inferior to the public. In consequence of which, he will 
be much more careful to maintain his dignity than actors who 
personate kings and tyrants; and yet these, we see, neither 
laugh nor weep according to the dictates of their own passions, 
but as they are directed by the subject of the drama. It is 
universally acknowledged that we are not to abandon the un- 
happy to their sorrows, but to endeavour to console them by 
rational discourse, or by turning their attention to more 
agreeable objects; in the same manner as we desire those who 
have weak eyes to turn them from bright and dazzling colours, 
to green, or others of a softer kind. And what better consola- 
tion can there be under domestic afflictions, than to attemper 
and alleviate them with the public success; so that, by such a 
mixture, the bad may be corrected by the good. These 
reflections we thought proper to make, because we have 
observed that this discourse of A‘schines has weakened the 
minds of many persons, and put them upon indulging all the 
effeminacy of sorrow. 

Demosthenes now solicited the states of Greece again, and 
they entered once more into the league. The Thebans, being 
furnished with arms by Demosthenes, attacked the garrison in 
their citadel, and killed great numbers; and the Athenians 
prepared to join them in the war. Demosthenes mounted the 
rostrum almost every day; and he wrote to the king of Persia’s 
lieutenants in Asia, to invite them to commence hostilities from 
that quarter against Alexander, whom he called a boy, a second 
Margites.* 

But when Alexander had settled the affairs of his own 
country, and marched into Beotia with all his forces, the pride 
of the Athenians was humbled, and the spirit of Demosthenes 
died away. They deserted the Thebans; and that unhappy 
people had to stand the whole fury of the war by them- 
selves; in consequence of which they lost their city. The 
Athenians were in great trouble and confusion; and they could 
think of no better measure than the sending Demosthenes, and 
some others, ambassadors to Alexander. But Demosthenes, 
dreading the anger of that monarch, turned back at Mount 
Citheron, and relinquished his commission. _ Alexander 
immediately sent deputies to Athens, who (according to Ido- 
meneus and Duris) demanded that they would deliver up ten of 
their orators. But the greatest part, and those the most 


* Homer wrote a satire against this Margites, who appears to have been a 
very contemptible character, 
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reputable of the historians, say, that he demanded only these 
eight, Demosthenes, Polyeuctus, Ephialtes, Lycurgus, Myrocles, 
Damon, Calisthenes, and Charidemus. On this occasion, 
Demosthenes addressed the people in the fable of the sheep, 
who were to give up their dogs to the wolves, before they would 
grant them peace; by which he insinuated, that he and the 
other orators were the guards of the people, as the dogs were 
of the flocks; and that Alexander was the great wolf they had 
to treat with. And again: ‘As we see merchants carrying 
about a small sample in a dish, by which they sell large 
quantities of wheat; so you, in us, without knowing it, deliver 
up the whole body of citizens.” These particulars we have 
from Aristobulus of Cassandria. 

The Athenians deliberated upon the point in full assembly ; 
and Demades seeing them in great perplexity, offered to go 
alone to the king of Macedon, and intercede for the orators, on 
condition that each of them would give him five talents; 
whether it was that he depended upon the friendship that 
prince had for him, or whether he hoped to find him, like a 
lion, satiated with blood, he succeeded, however, in his applica- 
tion for the orators, and reconciled Alexander to the city. 

When Alexander returned to Macedon, the reputation of 
Demades, and the other orators of his party, greatly increased; 
and that of Demosthenes gradually declined. It is true, he 
raised his head a little when Agis, king of Sparta took the 
field; but it soon fell again; for the Athenians refused to join 
him. Agis was killed in battle, and the Lacedwmonians 
entirely routed. 

About this time,* the affair concerning the crown, came again 
upon the carpet. The information was first laid under the 
archonship of Cherondas; and the cause was not determined 
till ten years after,} under Aristophon. It was the most 
celebrated cause that ever was pleaded, as well on account of 
the reputation of the orators, as the generous behaviour of the 
judges; for, though the prosecutors of Demosthenes were then 
in great power, as being entirely in the Macedonian interest, 
the judges would not give their voices against him; but, on 


* Demosthenes rebuilt the walls of Athens at his own expense; for which 
the people, at the motion of Otesiphon, decreed him a crown of gold. This 
excited the envy and jealousy of Eschines, who thereupon brought that 
famous impeachment against Demosthenes, which occasioned his inimitable 
oration de Corona, 

+ Plutarch must be mistaken here. It does not appear, u 
calculation, to have been more than eight years. Re ee 
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the contrary, acquitted him so honourably that A‘schines had 
not a fifth part of the suffrages. Auschines immediately quitted 
Athens, and spent the rest of his days in teaching rhetoric at 
Rhodes and in Ionia. 

It was not long after this that Harpalus came from Asia to 
Athens.* He had fled from the service of Alexander, both 
because he was conscious to himself of having falsified his 
trust, to minister to his pleasures, and because he dreaded his 
master, who now was become terrible to his best friends. As 
he applied to the people of Athens for shelter, and desired pro- 
tection for his ships and treasures, most of the orators had an 
eye upon the gold, and supported his application with all their 
interest. Demosthenes at first advised them to order Harpalus 
off immediately, and to be particularly careful not to involve 
the city in war again, without any just or necessary 
cause. 

Yet a few days after, when they were taking an account of 
the treasure, Harpalus perceiving that Demosthenes was much 
pleased with one of the king’s cups, and stood admiring the 
workmanship and fashion, desired him to take it in his hand, 
and feel the weight of the gold. Demosthenes being surprised 
at the weight, and asking Harpalus how much it might bring, 
he smiled, and said, “‘ It will bring you twenty talents.” And 
as soon as it was night, he sent him the cup with that sum. 
For Harpalus knew well enough how to distinguish a man’s 
passion for gold, by his pleasure at the sight and the keen looks 
he cast upon it. Demosthenes could not resist the temptation ; 
it made all the impression upon him that was expected; he 
received the money, like a garrison, into his house, and went 
over to the interest of Harpalus. Next day he came into the 
assembly with a quantity of wool and bandages about his neck; 
and when the people called upon him to get up and speak, he 
made signs that he had lost his voice. Upon which some that 
were by said, “It was no common hoarseness that he got in the 
night, it was a hoarseness occasioned by swallowing gold and 
silver.” Afterwards, when all the people were apprised of his 
taking the bribe, and he wanted to speak in his own defence, 
they would not suffer him, but raised a clamour, and expressed 

* Harpalus had the charge of Alexander's treasure in Babylon ; and, flatter- 
ing himself that he would never return from his Indian expedition, he gave 
in to all manner of crimes and excesses. At last, when he found that Alex- 
ander was really returning, and that he took a severe account of such people 
as himself, he thought proper to march off with 000 talents, and 6000 
men, into Attica, 
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their indignation. At the same time, somebody or other stood 
up and said sneeringly, ‘‘ Will you not listen to the man with 
the cup?”* ‘The Athenians then immediately sent Harpalus 
off; and fearing they might be called to account for the money 
with which the orators had been corrupted, they made strict 
inquiry after it, and searched all their houses, except that of 
Callicles the son of Arenides, whom they spared, as Theo- 
pompus says, because he was newly married, and his bride was 
in his house. 

At the same time Demosthenes, seemingly with a design to 
prove his innocence, moved for an order that the affair should 
be brought before the court of Areopagus, and all persons 
punished who should be found guilty of taking bribes. In con- 
sequence of which, he appeared before that court, and was one 
of the first that were convicted. Being sentenced to pay a fine 
of fifty talents, and to be imprisoned till it was paid, the dis- 
grace of his conviction, and the weakness of his constitution, 
which could not bear close confinement, determined him to fly ; 
and this he did, undiscovered by some, and assisted by others. 
It is said, that when he was not far from the city, he perceived 
some of his late adversaries following, and endeavoured to hide 
himself. But they called to him by name; and when they 
came nearer, desired him to take some necessary supplies of 
money, which they had brought with them for that purpose. 
They assured him, they had no other design in following; and 
exhorted him to take courage. But Demosthenes gave in to 
more violent expressions of grief than ever, and said, ‘“‘ What 
comfort can I have, when I leave enemies in the city more 
generous than it seems possible to find friends in any 
other ?” 

He bore his exile in a very weak and effeminate manner. For 
the most part, he resided in AXgina or Troezene; where, when- 
ever he looked towards Attica, the tears fell from his eyes. 
In his expressions there was nothing of a rational firmness; 
nothing answerable to the bold things he had said and done in 
his administration. "When he left Athens, we are told, he lifted 
up his hands towards the citadel, and said, “O Minerva! 
goddess of those towers, whence is it that thou delightest in 
three such monsters as an owl, a dragon, and the people?” 
The young men who resorted to him for instruction he advised 

* This alludes to a custom of the ancients at their feasts; wherein it was 


usual for the cup to pass from hand to hand; and the person who held it 
Sang a song, to which the rest gave attention, 
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by no means to meddle with affairs of state. He told them, 
‘That, if two roads had been shown him at first, the one lead- 
ing to the rostrum and the business of the assembly, and the 
other to certain destruction; and he could have foreseen the 
evils that awaited him in the political walk, the fears, the envy, 
the calumny, and contention; he would have chosen that road 
which led to immediate death.” 

During the exile of Demosthenes, Alexander died.* The 
Greek cities once more combining upon that event, Leosthenes 
performed great things; and, among the rest, drew a line of 
cireumvallation around Antipater, whom he had shut up in 
Lamia. Pytheas the orator, with Callimedon and Carabus, 
left Athens, and, going over to Antipater, accompanied his 
friends and ambassadors in their applications to the Greeks, 
and in persuading them not to desert the Macedonian cause, 
nor listen to the Athenians. On the other hand, Demosthenes 
joined the Athenian deputies, and exerted himself greatly with 
them in exhorting the states to fall with united efforts upon the 
Macedonians, and drive them out of Greece. Philarchus tells 
us, that, in one of the cities of Arcadia, Pytheas and Demos- 
thenes spoke with great acrimony; the one in pleading for the 
Macedonians, and the other for the Greeks. Pytheas is 
reported to have said, ‘‘ As some sickness is always supposed 
to be in the house into which ass’s milk is brought; so the city 
which an Athenian embassy ever enters must necessarily be in 
a sick and decaying condition.” Demosthenes turned the 
comparison against him, by saying, “As ass’s milk never 
enters but for curing the sick; so the Athenians never appear 
but for remedying some disorder.” ; 

The people of Athens were so much pleased with this 
repartee, that they immediately voted for the recall of Demos- 
thenes. It was Damon the Pzanean, cousin-german to Demos- 
thenes, who drew up the decree. <A galley was sent to fetch 
him from A‘%gina; and when he came up from the Pirzus to 
Athens, the whole body of the citizens went to meet and 
congratulate him on his return; insomuch that there was 
neither a magistrate nor priest left in the town. Demetrius 
of Magnesia acquaints us, that Demosthenes lifted up his 
hands towards heaven in thanks for that happy day. 
“Happier,” said he, ‘‘is my return than that of Alcibiades. 
It was through compassion that the Athenians restored him, 
but me they have recalled from a motive of kindness.” 


* Olymp. cxiv. Demosthenes was then in his fifty-eighth year, 
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The fine, however, still remained due: for they could not 
extend their grace so far as to repeal his sentence. But they 
found out a method to evade the law, while they seemed to 
comply with it. It was the custom, in the sacrifices to Jupiter 
the preserver, to pay the persons who prepared and adorned the 
altars. They therefore appointed Demosthenes to this charge ; 
and ordered that he should have fifty talents for his trouble, 
which was the sum his fine amounted to. 

But he did not long enjoy his return to his country. The 
affairs of Greece soon went to ruin. They lost the battle of 
Crano in the month of August, a Macedonian garrison entered 
Munychia in September, and Demosthenes lost his life in 
October. 

It happened in the following manner. When news was 
brought that Antipater and Craterus were coming to Athens, 
Demosthenes and those of his party hastened to get out 
privately before their arrival. Hereupon, the people, at the 
motion of Demades, condemned them to death. As they fled 
different ways, Antipater sent a company of soldiers about the 
country to seize them. Archias, surnamed Phuga dotherasa the 
exile hunter, was their captain. 

Archias being informed that Demosthenes had taken 
sanctuary in the temple of Neptune at Calauria, he and his 
Thracian soldiers passed over to it in row boats. As soon as 
he was landed, he went to the orator, and endeavoured to 
persuade him to quit the temple, and go with him to Antipater ; 
assuring him that he had no hard measure to expect. 
But it happened that Demosthenes had seen a strange 
vision the night before. He thought that he was con- 
tending with Archias, which could play the tragedian the 
best; that he succeeded in his action; had the audience on 
his side, and would certainly have obtained the prize, had not 
Archias outdone him in the dresses and decorations of the 
theatre. Therefore, when Archias had addressed him with 
great appearance of humanity, he fixed his eyes on him, and 
said, without rising from his seat, ‘Neither your action moved 
me formerly, nor do your promises move me now.” Archias 
then began to threaten him; upon which he said, “ Before, you 
acted a part; now you speak as from the Macedonian tripod. 
Only wait awhile till I have sent my last orders to my family.” 
So saying he retired into the inner part of the temple; and 
taking some paper, as if he meant to write, he put the pen in 
his mouth, and bit it a considerable time, as he used to do when 
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thoughtful about his composition; after which, he covered his 
head and put it in a reclining posture. The soldiers who stood 
at the door, apprehending that he took these methods to put off 
the fatal stroke, laughed at him, and called him a coward. 
Archias then approaching him, desired him to rise, and began 
to repeat the promises of making his peace with Antipater. 
Demosthenes, who by this time felt the operation of the poison 
he had taken strong upon him, uncovered his face, and looking 
upon Archias, ‘“ Now,” said he, “you may act the part of 
Creon* in the play as soon as you please, and cast out this 
carease of mine unburied. For my part, O gracious Neptune! 
I quit thy temple with my breath within me. But Antipater 
and the Macedonians would not have scrupled to profane it 
with murder.” By this time he could scarcely stand, and 
therefore desired them to support him. But, in attempting to 
walk out, he fell by the altar, and expired with a groan. 

Aristo says he sucked the poison from a pen, as we have 
related it. One Poppus, whose memoirs were recovered by 
Hermippus, reports, that, when he fell by the altar, there was 
found on his paper the beginning of a letter, ‘‘ Demosthenes to 
Antipater,” and nothing more. He adds, that people being 
surprised that he died so quickly, the Thracians who stood at 
the door assured them that he took the poison in his hand out 
of a piece of cloth, and put it to his mouth. To them it had 
the appearance of gold. Upon inquiry made by Archia, a 
young maid who served Demosthenes said, he had long worn 
that piece of cloth by way of amulet. Eratosthenes tells us, 
that he kept the poison in the hollow of a bracelet button which 
he wore upon his arm. Many others have written upon the 
subject; but it is not necessary to give all their different 
accounts. We shall only add, that Democharis, a servant of 
Demosthenes, asserts, that he did not think his death owing 
to poison, but to the favour of the gods, and a happy providence, 
which snatched him from the cruelty of the Macedonians by a 
speedy and easy death. He died on the sixteenth of October, 
which is the most mournful day in the ceremonies of the 
Thesmophoria. The women keep it with fasting in the temple 
of Ceres. 

It was not long before the people of Athens paid him the 
honours that were due to him, by erecting his statue in brass, 
and decreeing that the eldest of his family should be maintained 


* Alluding to that passage in the Antigone of Sophocles, where Creon 
forbids the body of Polynices to be buried. 
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in the Prytaneum, at the public charge. This celebrated inscrip- 
tion was put upon the pedestal of his statue: 

Divine in speech, in judgment, too, divine, — 

Had valour’s wreath, Demosthenes, been thine, 


Fair Greece had still her freedom’s ensign borne, 
And held the scourge of Macedon in scorn. 


For no regard is to be made to those who say that Demosthenes 
himself uttered these lines in Calauria, just before he took the 
poison.* 

As for Demades, he did not long enjoy the new honours he 
had acquired. The Being, who took it in charge to revenge 
Demosthenes, led him into Macedonia, where he justly perished 
by the hands of those whom he had basely flattered. They had 
hated him for some time; but at last they caught him in a fact 
which could neither be excused or pardoned. Letters of his were 
intercepted, in which he exhorted Perdiccas to seize Macedonia, 
and deliver Greece, which, he said, “hung only by an old 
rotten stalk,” meaning Antipater. Dinarchus, the Corinthian, 
accusing him of this treason, Cassander was so much provoked, 
that he stabbed his son in his arms, and afterwards gave orders 
for his execution. Thus, by the most dreadful misfortunes, he 
learned that traitors always first fell themselves: a truth which 
Demosthenes had often told him before, but he would never 
believe it. 


* This incription, so far from doing Demosthenes honour, is the greatest 
disgrace that the Athenians could have fastened upon his memery. It 
reproaches him with a weakness, which, when the safety of his country was 
at stake, was such a deplorable want of virtue and manhood as no parts or 
talent could atone for. 


PHOCION. 


EMADES the orator, by studying in his whole 
administration to please the Macedonians and 
Antipater, had great authority in Athens. When 
he found himself by that complaisance often 
obliged to propose laws and make speeches 

injurious to the dignity and virtue of his country, he used to 

say, ‘He was excusable, because he came to the helm when 
the commonwealth was no more than a wreck.” This 
assertion, which in him was unwarrantable, was true enough 
when applied to the administration of Phocion. Demades was 

the very man who wrecked his country. He pursued such a 

vicious plan both in his private and public conduct, that 

Antipater scrupled not to say of him, when he was grown old, 

‘That he was like a sacrificed beast, all consumed except his 

tongue and his paunch.” * But the virtue of Phocion found a 

strong and powerful adversary in the times, and its glory 

was obscured in the gloomy period of Greece’s misfortunes. 

For Virtue is not so weak as Sophocles would make her, nor is 

the sentiment just which he puts in the mouth of one of 

the persons of his drama: 

— The firmest mind will fail 


Beneath misfortune’s stroke, and, stunn’d, depart 
From its sage plan of action. + 


All the advantage that Fortune can truly be affirmed to 
gain in her combats with the good and virtuous is, the bringing 
upon them unjust reproach and censure, instead of the honour 
and esteem which are their due, and by that means lessening 
the confidence the world would have in their virtue. 

It is imagined, indeed, that when affairs prosper, the people, 
elated with their strength and success, behave with greater 
insolence to good ministers; but it is the very reverse. 
Misfortunes always sour their temper; the least thing will 


* The tongue and the paunch were not burned with the rest of the victim. 
+ Sopnoco. Antig. 1. 569, and 570. 
(953 ) N 
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then disturb them; they take fire at trifles; and they are 
impatient of the least severity of expression. He who reproves 
their faults, seems to reproach them with their misfortunes, 
and every bold and free address is considered as an insult. 
As honey makes a wounded or ulcerated member smart, so it 
often happens, that remonstrance, though pregnant with truth 
and sense, hurts and irritates the distressed, if it is not gentle 
and mild in the application. Hence Homer often expresses 
such things as are pleasant, by the word menotkes, which 
signifies what is symphonious to the mind, what soothes its 
weakness, and bears not hard upon its inclinations. Inflamed 
eyes love to dwell upon dark brown colours and avoid such 
as are bright and glaring. So it is with a state, in any series 
of ill-conducted and unprosperous measures ; such is the feeble 
and relaxed condition of its nerves, that it cannot bear the 
least alarm; the voice of truth, which brings its faults to 
its remembrance, gives it inexpressible pain, though not only 
salutary, but necessary; and it will not be heard, except 
its harshness is modified. It is a difficult task to govern such 
a people; for if the man who tells them the truth falls the first 
sacrifice, he who flatters them at last perishes with them. 

The mathematicians say, the sun does not move in the same 
direction with the heavens, nor yet in a direction quite opposite, 
but circulating with a gentle and almost insensible obliquity, 
gives the whole system such a temperature as tends to its 
preservation. So in a system of government, if a statesman is 
determined to describe a straight line, and in all things to go 
against the inclinations of the people, such rigour must make 
his administration odious; and, on the other hand, if he 
suffers himself to be carried along with their most erroneous 
motions, the government will soon be in a tottering and ruinous 
state. The latter is the more common error of the two. But 
the politics which keep a middle course, sometimes slackening 
the reins, and sometimes keeping a tighter hand, indulging the 
people in one point to gain another that is more important, are 
the only measures that are formed upon rational principles: for 
a well-timed condescension and moderate treatment will bring 
men to concur in many useful schemes, which they could 
not be brought into by despotism and violence. It must be 
acknowledged, that this medium is difficult to hit upon 
because it requires a mixture of dignity with gentleness ; but 
when the just temperature is gained, it presents the happiest 
and most perfect harmony that can be conceived, It is by this 
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sublime harmony the Supreme Being governs the world; for 
nature is not dragged into obedience to his commands, and 
though his influence is irresistible, it is rational and mild. 

The effects of austerity were seen in the younger Cato. 
There was nothing engaging or popular in his behaviour; he 
never studied to oblige the people, and therefore his weight 
in the administration was not great. Cicero says, “‘ He acted 
as if he had lived in the commonwealth of Plato, not in 
the dregs of Romulus, and by that means fell short of the 
consulate.” His case appears to me to have been the same 
with that of fruit which comes out of season: people look upon 
it with pleasure and admiration, but they make no use of 
it. Thus the old-fashioned virtue of Cato, making its 
appearance amidst the luxury and corruption which time had 
introduced, had all the splendour of reputation which such 
a phenomenon could claim, but it did not answer the exigencies 
of the state. The virtues of Phocion and Cato were the same 
in the most minute particular; their impression, form, and 
colour, are perfectly similar. Thus their severity of manners 
was equally tempered with humanity, and their valour with 
caution; they had the same solicitude for others, and disregard 
for themselves: the same abhorrence of everything base and 
dishonourable, and the same firm attachment to justice on all 
occasions: so that it requires a very delicate expression, like 
the finely discriminated sounds of the organ, to mark the 
difference in their characters. 

It is universally agreed that Cato was of an illustrious 
pedigree; and we conjecture, that Phocion’s was not mean or 
obscure ; for had he been the son of a turner, it would certainly 
have been mentioned by Glaucippus, the son of Hyperides, 
among a thousand other things, in the treatise which he wrote 
on purpose to disparage him. Nor, if his birth had been so 
low, would he have had so good an education, or such a 
liberal mind and manners. It is certain that, when very 
young, he was in tuition with Plato, and afterwards with 
Xenocrates in the Academy; and from the very first, he 
distinguished himself by his strong application to the most 
valuable studies. Duris tells us, the Athenians never saw him 
either laugh or cry, or make use of a public bath, or put his 
hand from under his cloak, when he was dressed to appear 
in public. If he made an excursion into the country, or 
marched out to war, he went always barefooted, and without his 
upper garment too, except it happened to be intolerably cold ; 
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and then his soldiers used to laugh, and say, “ It is a sign of a 
sharp winter; Phocion has got his clothes on.” 

He was one of the most humane and ‘best tempered men in 
the world, and yet he had so ill-natured and forbidding a look, 
that strangers were afraid to address him without company. 
Therefore, when Chares, the orator, observed to the Athenians 
what terrible brows Phocion had, and they could not help 
making themselves merry, he said, “ This brow of mine never 
gave one of you an hour of sorrow; but the laughter of these 
sneerers has cost their country many a tear.” In like manner, 
though the measures he proposed were happy ones, and his 
counsels of the most salutary kind, yet he used no flowers 
of rhetoric; his speeches were concise, commanding, and 
severe. For, as Zeno says, that a philosopher should never let 
a word come out of his mouth that is not strongly tinctured 
with sense; so Phocion’s oratory contained the most sense in 
the fewest words. And it seems that Polyeuctus, the Sphettian, 
had this view when he said, “‘ Demosthenes was the better 
orator, and Phocion the more persuasive speaker.” His 
speeches were to be estimated like coins, not for the size, but 
for the intrinsic value. Agreeably to which, we are told, that 
one day when the theatre was full of people, Phocion was 
observed behind the scenes wrapped up in thought, when one 
of his friends took occasion to say, ‘ What! at your 
meditations, Phocion?” Yes,” said he, “I am considering 
whether I cannot shorten what I have to say to the Athenians.” 
And Demosthenes, who despised the other orators, when 
Phocion got up, used to say to his friends softly, ‘‘ Here comes 
the pruner of my periods.” But perhaps this is to be ascribed 
to the excellence of his character, since a word or a nod from a 
person revered for his virtue is of more weight than the most 
elaborate speeches of other men. 

In his youth he served under Chabrias, then commander 
of the Athenian armies; and, as he paid him all proper 
attention, he gained much military knowledge by him. In 
some degree, too, he helped to correct the temper of Chabrias, 
which was impetuous and uneven. For that general, though 
at other times scarce anything could move him, in time of action 
was violent, and exposed his person with a boldness ungoverned 
by discretion. At last it cost him his life, when he made it a 
point to get in before the other galleys to the isle of Chios, and 
attempted to make good his landing by dint of sword. 
Phocion, whose prudence was equal to his courage, animated 
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him when he was too slow in his operations, and endeavoured 
to bring him to act coolly when he was unseasonably violent. 
This gained him the affection of Chabrias, who was a man 
of candour and probity; and he assigned him commissions and 
enterprises of great importance, which raised him to the notice 
of the Greeks. Particularly in the sea-fight off Naxos, 
Phocion being appointed to head the squadron on the left, 
where the action was hottest, had a fine opportunity to 
distinguish himself, and he made such use of it that victory 
soon declared for the Athenians; and as this was the first 
victory they had gained at sea, in a dispute with Greeks, since 
the taking of their city, they expressed the highest regard for 
Chabrias, and began to consider Phocion as a person in whom 
they should one day find an able commander. This battle was 
won during the celebration of the great mysteries; and 
Chabrias, in commemoration of it, annually treated the 
Athenians with wine on the sixteenth day of September. 

Some time after this, Chabrias sent Phocion to the islands, 
to demand their contributions, and offered him a guard of 
twenty sail. But Phocion said, “If you send me against 
enemies, such a fleet is too small; if to friends, one ship is 
sufficient.” He therefore went in his own galley, and by 
addressing himself to the cities and magistrates in an open and 
humane manner, he succeeded so well as to return with a 
number of ships which the allies fitted out, and at the same 
time put their respective quotas of money on board. 

Phocion not only honoured and paid his court to Chabrias as 
long as he lived, but, after his death, continued his attentions 
to all that belonged to him. With his son Ctesippus he took 
peculiar care to form him to virtue; and although he found 
him very stupid and untractable, yet he still laboured to correct 
his errors, as well as to conceal them. Once, indeed, his 
patience failed him. In one of his expeditions the young man 
was so troublesome with unseasonable questions, and attempts 
to give advice, as if he knew how to direct the operations better 
than the general, that at last he cried out, “O Chabrias, 
Chabrias! what a return do I make thee for thy favours, in 
bearing with the impertinences of thy son!” 

He observed that those who took upon them the management 
of public affairs, made two departments of them, the civil and 
the military, which they shared as it were by lot. Pursuant to 
this division, Eubulus, Aristophon, Demosthenes, Lycurgus, 
and Hyperides, addressed the people from the rostrum, and 
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proposed new edicts ; while Diophites, Menestheus, Leosthenes, 
and Chares, raised themselves by the honours and employments 
of the camp. But Phocion chose rather to move in the walk 
of Pericles, Aristides, and Solon, who excelled not only as 
orators, but as generals: for he thought their fame more com~ 
plete; each of these great men (to use the words of Archilochus) 
appearing justly to claim 
The palms of Mars, and laurels of the Muse: 


and he knew that the tutelar goddess of Athens was equally 
the patroness of arts and arms. 

Formed upon these models, peace and tranquillity were the 
great objects he had always in view; yet he was engaged in 
more wars than any person, either of his own, or of the pre- 
ceding times. Not that he courted, or even applied for the 
command; but he did not decline it when called to that honour 
by his countrymen. It is certain, he was elected general no 
less than five and forty times, without once attending to the 
election; being always appointed in his absence, at the free 
motion of his countrymen. Men of shallow understanding were 
surprised that the people should set such a value on Phocion, 
who generally opposed their inclinations, and never said or did 
anything with a view to recommend himself. For, as princes 
divert themselves at their meals with buffoons and jesters, so the 
Athenians attended to the polite and agreeable address of their 
orators by way of entertainment only; but when the question 
was concerning so important a business as the command of 
their forces, they returned to sober and serious thinking, and 
selected the wisest citizen, and the man of the severest manners, 
who had combated their capricious humours and desires the 
most. This he scrupled not to avow; for one day, when an 
oracle from Delphi was read in the assembly, importing, “‘ That 
the rest of the Athenians were unanimous in their opinions, 
and that there was only one man who dissented from them,” 
Phocion stepped up and told them, “They need not give them- 
selves any trouble in inquiring for this refractory citizen, for he 
was the man who liked not anything they did.” And another 
time in a public debate, when his opinion happened to be re- 
ceived with universal applause, he turned to his friends, and 
oy Have I inadvertently let some bad thing slip from 
me 

The Athenians were one day making a collection, to defray 
the charge of a public sacrifice, and numbers gave liberally. 
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Phocion was importuned to contribute among the rest: but he 
bade them apply to the rich. ‘I should be ashamed,” said he, 
““to give you anything, and not to pay this man what I owe 
him,” pointing to the usurer Callicles. And as they continued 
very clamorous and teasing, he told them this tale. “A 
cowardly fellow once resolved to make a campaign; but when 
he was set out, the ravens began to croak, and he laid down 
his arms and stopped. When the first alarm was a little over, 
he marched again. The ravens renewed their croaking, and 
then he made a full stop, and said, You may croak your hearts 
out if you please, but you shall not taste my carcass.” 

The Athenians once insisted on his leading them against the 
enemy, and when he refused, they told him nothing could be 
more dastardly and spiritless than his behaviour. He answered, 
‘“You can neither make me valiant, nor can I make you cowards: 
however, we know one another very well.” 

Public affairs happening to be in a dangerous situation, the 
people were greatly exasperated against him, and demanded an 
immediate account of his conduct. Upon which he only said, 
“My good friends, first get out of your difficulties.” 

During a war, however, they were generally humble and 
submissive, and it was not till after peace was made that they 
began to talk in a vaunting manner, and to find fault with 
their general. As they were one time telling Phocion he had 
robbed them of a victory which was in their hands, he said, 
“Tt is happy for you that you have a general who knows you; 
otherwise you would have been ruined long ago.” 

Having a difference with the Beotians, which they refused 
to settle by treaty, and proposed to decide by the sword, 
Phocion said, ‘‘ Good people, keep to the method in which you 
have the advantage: and that is talking, not fighting.” 

One day, determined not to follow his advice, they refused to 

give him the hearing. But he said, “Though you can make 
me act against my judgment, you shall never make me speak 
so.” 
Demosthenes, one of the orators of the adverse party, 
happening to say, “The Athenians will certainly kill thee, 
Phocion, some time or other:” he answered, “They may kill 
me, if they are mad; but it will be you, if they are in their 
senses.” 

When Polyeuctus, the Sphettian, advised the Athenians to 
make war upon Philip, the weather being hot, and the orator a 
corpulent man, he ran himself out of breath, and perspired so 
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violently, that he was forced to take several draughts of cold 
water before he could finish his speech. Phocion, seeing him 
in such a condition, thus addressed the assembly: ‘ You have 
great reason to pass an edict for the war, upon this man’s 
recommendation. For what are you not to expect from him, 
when loaded with a suit of armour he marches against the 
enemy, if in delivering to you, peaceable folks, a speech which 
he has composed at his leisure, he is ready to be suffocated.” 

Lycurgus, the orator, one day said many disparaging things 
of him in the general assembly, and, among the rest, observed, 
that when Alexander demanded ten of their orators, Phocion 
gave it as his opinion that they should be delivered to him. 
“It is true,” said Phocion, ‘‘I have given the people of Athens 
much good counsel, but they do not follow it.” 

There was then in Athens one Archibiades, who got the 
name of Laconistes, by letting his beard grow long, in the 
Lacedemonian manner, wearing a thread-bare cloak, and 
keeping a very grave countenance. Phocion finding one of his 
assertions much contradicted in the assembly, called upon this 
man to support the truth and rectitude of what he had said. 
Archibiades, however, ranged himself on the people’s side, and 
advised what he thought agreeable to them. Then Phocion, 
taking him by the beard, said, “‘ What is all this heap of hair 
for? Cut it, cut it off.” 

Aristogiton, a public informer, paraded with his pretended 
valour before the people, and pressed them much to declare 
war. But when the lists came to be made out of those that 
were to serve, this swaggerer had got his leg bound up, and a 
crutch under his arm. Phocion, as he sat upon the business, 
seeing him at some distance in this form, called out to his 
secretary to put down Aristogiton, “a cripple and a coward.” 

All these sayings have something so severe in them that it 
seems strange that a man of such austere and unpopular 
manners should ever get the surname of the Good. It is 
indeed difficult, but, I believe, not impossible, for the same man 
to be both rough and gentle, as some wines are both sweet and 
sour; and, on the other hand, some men who have a great 
appearance of gentleness in their temper, are very harsh and 
vexatious to those who have to do with them. In this case, 
the saying of Hyperides to the people of Athens deserves 
notice: “Examine not whether I am severe upon you, but 
whether I am so for my own sake.” As if it were avarice only 
that makes a minister odious to the people, and the abuse of 
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power to the purposes of pride, envy, anger, or revenge, did 
not make a man equally obnoxious. 

As to Phocion, he never exerted himself against any man 
in his private capacity, or considered him as an enemy; but he 
was inflexibly severe against every man who opposed his 
motions and designs for the public good. His behaviour, in 
other respects, was liberal, benevolent, and humane; the un- 
fortunate he was always ready to assist, and he pleaded even 
for his enemy, if he happened to be in danger. His friends 
one day finding fault with him for appearing in behalf of a 
man whose conduct did not deserve it; he said, “The good 
have no need of an advocate.” Aristogiton, the informer, being 
condemned, and committed to prison, begged the favour of 
Phocion to go and speak to him, and he hearkened to his 
application. His friends dissuaded him from it, but he said, 
“‘Let me alone, good people. Where can one rather wish to 
speak to Aristogiton than in a prison?” 

When the Athenians sent out their fleets under any other 
commander, the maritime towns and islands in alliance with 
that people looked upon every such commander as an enemy: 
they strengthened their walls, shut up their harbours, and con- 
veyed the cattle, the slaves, the women and children, out of the 
country into the cities. But when Phocion had the command, 
the same people went out to meet him in their own ships, with 
chaplets on their heads and every expression of joy, and in that 
manner conducted them into their cities. 

Philip endeavoured privately to get a footing in Eubeea, and 
for that purpose sent in forces from Macedon, as well as 
practised upon the towns by means of the petty princes. 
Hereupon, Plutarch of Eretria called in the Athenians, and 
entreated them to rescue the island out of the hands of the 
Macedonians; in consequence of which they sent Phocion at 
first with a small body of troops, expecting that the Eubceans 
would immediately rise and join him. But when he came, he 
found nothing among them but treasonable designs and dis- 
affection to their own country, for they were corrupted by 
Philips money. For this reason, he seized an eminence 
separated from the plains of Tamynez by a deep defile, and in 
that post he secured the best of his troops. 

Upon the approach of the enemy, he ordered his men to 
stand to their arms, but not attempt anything till he had made 
an end of his sacrifice; and whether it was that he wanted to 
gain time, or could not easily find the auspicious tokens, or was 
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desirous of drawing the enemy nearer to him, he was long 
about it. Meanwhile Plutarch, imagining that this delay was 
owing to his fear and irresolution, charged at the head of the 
mercenaries; and the cavalry seeing him in motion, could wait 
no longer, but advanced against the enemy, though in a scattered 
and disorderly manner, as they happened to issue out of the 
camp. The first line being soon broken, all the rest dispersed, 
and Plutarch himself fled. A detachment from the enemy 
then attacked the entrenchments, and endeavoured to make a 
breach in them, supposing that the fate of the day was decided. 
But at that instant Phocion had finished his sacrifices, and the 
Athenians sallying out of the camp, fell upon the assailants, 
routed them, and cut most of them in pieces in the trenches. 
Phocion then gave the main body directions to keep their 
ground in order to receive and cover such as were dispersed in 
the first attack, while he, with a select party, went and charged 
the enemy. A sharp conflict ensued, both sides behaving with 
great spirit and intrepidity. Among the Athenians, Thallus 
the son of Cineas, and Glaucus the son of Polymedes, who 
fought near the general’s person, distinguished themselves the 
most. Cleophanes, too, did great service in the action ; for he 
rallied the cavalry, and brought them up again, by calling 
after them, and insisting that they should come to the assistance 
of their general, who was in danger. They returned, therefore, 
to the charge; and by the assistance which they gave the in- 
fantry, secured the victory. 

Phocion, after the battle, drove Plutarch out of Eretria, and 
made himself master of Zaretra, a fort, advantageously situated 
where the island draws to a point, and the neck of land is 
defended on each side by the sea. He did not choose, in pursu- 
ance of his victory, to take the Greeks prisoners, lest the 
Athenians, influenced by their orators, should, in the first 
be of resentment, pass some inequitable sentence upon 
them. 

After this great success, he sailed back to Athens. The 
allies soon found the want of his goodness and justice, and the 
Athenians saw his capacity and courage in a clear light. For 
Molossus, who succeeded him, conducted the war so ill as to 
fall himself into the enemy’s hands. Philip, now rising in his 
designs and hopes, marched to the Hellespont with all his forces, 
in order to seize at once on the Chersonesus, Perinthus, and 
Byzantium, 

The Athenians determining to send succours to that quarter, 
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the orators prevailed upon them to give that commission to 
Chares. Accordingly he sailed to those parts, but did nothing 
worthy of such a force as he was intrusted with. The cities 
would not receive his fleet into their harbours; but, suspected 
by all, he beat about, raising contributions where he could upon 
the allies, and, at the same time, was despised by the enemy. 
The orators, now taking the other side, exasperated the people 
to such a degree, that they repented of having sent any 
succours to the Byzantians. Then Phocion rose up, and told 
them, ‘‘ They should not be angry at the suspicions of the allies, 
but at their own generals, who deserved not to have any confi- 
dence placed in them. For on their account,” said he, ‘you 
are looked upon with an eye of jealousy by the very people who 
cannot be saved without your assistance.”” This argument had 
such an effect on them that they changed their minds again, 
and bade Phocion go himself with another armament to the 
succour of the allies upon the Hellespont. 

This contributed more than anything to the saving of 
Byzantium. Phocion’s reputation was already great: besides, 
Cleon, a man of eminence in Byzantium, who had formerly 
been well acquainted with him at the Academy, pledged his 
honour to the city in his behalf. The Byzantians would then 
no longer let him encamp without, but opening their gates 
received him into their city, and mixing familiarly with the 
Athenians; who, charmed with this confidence, were not only 
easy with respect to provisions, and regular in their behaviour, 
but exerted themselves with great spirit in every action. By 
these means Philip was forced to retire from the Hellespont, 
and he suffered not a little in his military reputation; for till 
then he had been deemed invincible. Phocion took some of his 
ships, and recovered several cities which he had garrisoned ; and 
making descents in various parts of his territories, he harassed 
and ravaged the flat country. But at last, happening to be 
wounded by a party that made head against him, he weighed 
anchor and returned home. 

Some time after this, the Megarensians applied to him 
privately for assistance ; and as he was afraid the matter would 
get air, and the Beotians would prevent him, he assembled the 
people early in the morning, and gave them an account of the 
application. They had no sooner given their sanction to the 
proposal, than he ordered the trumpets to sound as a signal for 
them to arm; after which he marched immediately to Megara, 
where he was received with great joy. The first thing he did 
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was to fortify Niseea, and to build t-vo good walls between the 
city and the port; by which means the town had a safe 
communication with the sea, and having now little to fear 
from the enemy on the land side, was secured in the Athenian 
interest. x. : 

The Athenians being now clearly in a state of hostility with 
Philip, the conduct of the war was committed to other generals 
in the absence of Phocion. But on his return from the islands, 
he represented to the people, that as Philip was peaceably dis- 
posed, and apprehensive of the issue of the war, it was best to 
accept the conditions he had offered. And when one of those 
public barreters who spend their whole time in the court of 
Heliaca, and make it their business to form impeachments, 
opposed him, and said, ‘Dare you, Phocion, pretend to dissuade 
the Athenians from war, now the sword is drawn?” “ Yes,” 
said he, “I dare; though I know thou wouldest be in my power 
in time of war, and I shall be thine in time of peace.” 
Demosthenes, however, carried it against him for war; which 
he advised the Athenians to make at the greatest distance they 
could from Attica. This gave Phocion occasion to say, ‘“ My 
good friend, consider not so much where we shall fight, as how 
we shall conquer. For victory is the only thing that can keep 
the war at a distance. If we are beaten, every danger will 
soon be at our gates.” 

The Athenians did lose the day ; after which the more factious 
and troublesome part of the citizens drew Charidemus to the 
hustings, and insisted that he should have the command. This 
alarmed the real well-wishers to their country so much, that 
they called in the members of the Areopagus to their assistance; 
and it was not without many tears, and the most earnest 
entreaties, that they prevailed upon the assembly to put their 
concerns in the hands of Phocion. 

He was of opinion that the other proposals of Philip should 
be readily accepted, because they seemed to be dictated by 
humanity ; but when Demades moved that Athens should be 
comprehended in the general peace, and, as one of the states of 
Greece, should have the same terms with the other cities, 
Phocion said, “‘It ought not to be agreed to, till it was known 
what conditions Philip required.” The times were against him, 
however, and he was over-ruled. And when he saw the 
Athenians repented afterwards, because they found themselves 
obliged to furnish Philip both with ships of war and cavalry, 
he said, ‘This was the thing I feared, and my opposition was 
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founded upon it. But since you have signed the treaty, you 
must bear its inconveniences without murmuring or despon- 
dence; remembering that your ancestors sometime gave law to 
their neighbours, and sometimes were forced to submit, but did 
both with honour ; and by that means saved themselves and all 
Greece.” 

When the news of Philip’s death was brought to Athens, he 
would not suffer any sacrifices or rejoicings to be made on that 
account. ‘‘ Nothing,” said he, “could show greater meanness 
of spirit than expressions of joy on the death of an, enemy. 
What great reason, indeed, is there for it, when the army you 
fought with at Cheronea is lessened only by one man.” 

Demosthenes gave in to invectives against Alexander, when 
he was marching against Thebes; the ill policy of which 
Phocion easily perceived, and said, 


‘* What boots the godlike giant to provoke, 
Whose arm may sink us at a single stroke?”’ 


Pops, Odyss. 9. 


‘When you see such a dreadful fire near you, would you plunge 
Athens into it? For my part, I would not suffer you to ruin 
yourselves, though your inclinations lie that way; and to pre- 
vent every step of that kind is the end I proposed in taking the 
command.” 

When Alexander had destroyed Thebes, he sent to the 
Athenians, and demanded that they should deliver up to him 
Demosthenes, Lycurgus, Hyperides, and Charidemus. The 
whole assembly cast their eyes upon Phocion, and called upon 
him often by name. At last he rose up, and placing him by 
one of his friends who had the greatest share in his confidence 
and affection, he expressed himself as follows: ‘The persons 
whom Alexander demands have brought the commonwealth 
into such miserable circumstances, that if he demanded even 
my friend Nicocles, I should vote for delivering him up. For 
my own part, I should think it the greatest happiness to die 
for you all. At the same time I am not without compassion 
for the poor Thebans who have taken refuge here; but it is 
enough for Greece to weep for Thebes, without weeping for 
Athens too. The best measure, then, we can take is to inter- 
cede with the conqueror for both, and by no means to think of 
fighting.” 

The first decree drawn up in consequence of these delibera- 
tions, Alexander is said to have rejected, and turned his back 
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upon the deputies; but the second he received, because it was 
brought by Phocion, who, as his old counsellors informed him, 
stood high in the esteem of his father Philip. He, therefore, 
not only gave him a favourable audience, and granted his 
request, but even listened to his counsel. Phocion advised him, 
“Tf tranquillity was his object, to put an end to his wars; if 
glory, to leave the Greeks in quiet, and turn his arms against 
the barbarians.” In the course of their conference he made many 
observations so agreeable to Alexander's disposition and senti- 
ments that his resentment against the Athenians was perfectly 
appeased, and he was pleased to say, ‘The people of Athens 
must be very attentive to the affairs of Greece ; for, if anything 
happens to me, the supreme direction will devolve upon them.” 
With Phocion in particular he entered into obligations of 
friendship and hospitality, and did him greater honours than 
most of his own courtiers were indulged with. Nay, Duris 
tells us that after that prince was risen to superior greatness, 
by the conquest of Darius, and had left out the word chaireim, 
the common form of salutation in his address to others, he still 
retained it in writing to Phocion, and to nobody besides, except 
Antipater. Chares asserts the same. 

As to his munificence to Phocion, all agree that he sent him 
a hundred talents. When the money was brought to Athens, 
Phocion asked the persons employed in that commission, “Why, 
among all the citizens of Athens, he should be singled out 
as the object of such bounty?” “Because,” said they, 
«“ Alexander looks upon you as the only honest and good man.” 
“Then,” said Phocion, “let him permit me always to retain 
that character, as well as really to be that man.” The envoys 
then went home with him, and when they saw the frugality 
that reigned there, his wife baking bread, himself drawing 
water, and afterwards washing his own feet, they urged him 
the more to receive the present. They told him, “It gave 
them real uneasiness, and was indeed an intolerable thing, that 
the friend of so great a prince should live in such a wretched 
manner.” At that instant a poor old man happening to pass 
by, in a mean garment, Phocion asked the envoys, ‘“‘ Whether 
they thought worse of him than of that man?” As they 
begged of him not to make such a comparison, he rejoined 
“Yet that man lives upon less than I do, and is contented. In 
one word, it will be to no purpose for me to have so much 
money, if I do not use it; and if I was to live up to it, I should 
bring both myself, and the king, your master, under the censure 
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of the Athenians.” Thus the money was carried back from 
Athens, and the whole transaction was a good lesson to the 
Greeks, That the man who did not want such a sum of money was 
richer than he who could bestow it. 

Displeased at the refusal of his present, Alexander wrote to 
Phocion, “That he could not number those among his friends 
who would not receive his favours.” Yet Phocion even then 
would not take the money. However, he desired the king to 
set at liberty Echecratides the sophist, and Athenodorus the 
Iberian, as also Demaratus and Sparto, two Rhodians, who 
were taken up for certain crimes, and kept in custody at Sardis. 
Alexander granted his request immediately; and afterwards, 
when he sent Craterus into Macedonia, ordered him to give 
Phocion his choice of one of these four cities in Asia, Cios, 
Gergithus, Mylassa, or Elza. At the same time he was to 
assure him, that the king would be much more disobliged if he 
refused his second offer. But Phocion was not to be prevailed 
upon, and Alexander died soon after. 

Of his first wife we have no account, except that she was 
sister to Cephisodotus the statuary. The other was a matron, 
no less celebrated among the Athenians for her modesty, 
prudence, and simplicity of manners, than Phocion himself was 
for his probity. It happened one day, when some new tra- 
gedians were to act before a full audience, one of the players, 
who was to personate the queen, demanded a suitable mask 
and attire, together with a large train of attendants, richly 
dressed ; and, as all these things were not granted him, he was 
out of humour, and refused to make his appearance; by which 
means the whole business of the theatre was at a stand. But 
Melanthius, who was at the charge of the exhibition, pushed 
him in, and said, ‘‘ Thou seest the wife of Phocion appear in 
public with one maid-servant only, and dost thou come here to 
show thy pride, and to spoil our women?” As Melanthius 
spoke loud enough to be heard, the audience received what he 
had said with a thunder of applause. When this second wife 
of Phocion entertained in her house an Ionian lady, one of her 
friends, the lady showed her her bracelets and necklaces, which 
had all the magnificence that gold and jewels could give them. 
Upon which the good matron said, ‘‘ Phocion is my ornament, 
who is now called the twentieth time to the command of the 
Athenian armies.” 

The son of Phocion was ambitious of trying his skill in the 
games of the panathenea, and his father permitted him to make 
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the trial, on condition that it was in the foot-races; not that 
he set any value upon the victory, but he did it that the pre- 
parations and previous exercise might be of service to him ; for 
the young man was of a disorderly turn, and addicted to 
drinking. Phocus (that was his name) gained the victory, and 
a number of his acquaintance desired to celebrate it by enter- 
tainments at their houses; but that favour was granted only to 
one. When Phocion came to the house, he saw everything 
prepared in the most extravagant manner, and, among the rest, 
that wine mingled with spices was provided for washing the 
feet of the guests. He therefore called his son to him, and 
said, “‘Phocus, why do you suffer your friends thus to sully the 
honour of your victory ?”’* 

In order to correct in his son entirely that inclination to 
luxury, he carried him to Lacedemon, and put him among the 
young men who were brought up in all the rigour of the ancient 
discipline. This gave the Athenians no little offence, because 
it showed in what contempt he held the manners and customs 
of his own country. Demades one day said to him, “ Why 
do not we, Phocion, persuade the people to adopt the Spartan 
form of government? If you choose it, I will propose a decree 
for it, and support it in the best manner I am able.” “ Yes, 
indeed,” said Phocion, “it would become you much, with all 
these perfumes about you, and that pride of dress, to launch out 
in praise of Lycurgus and the Lacedemonian frugality.” 

Alexander wrote to the Athenians for a supply of ships, and 
the orators opposing it, the senate asked Phocion his opinion. 
“T am of opinion,” said he, “that you should either have the 
sharpest sword, or keep upon good terms with those who have.” 

When Harpalus had traitorously carried off Alexander’s 
treasures from Babylon, and came with them from Asia to 
Attica, a number of the mercenary orators flocked to him, in 
hopes of sharing in the spoil. He gave these some small taste 
of his wealth, but to Phocion he sent no less than seven hundred 
talents; assuring him, at the same time, that he might com- 
mand his whole fortune, if he would take him into his protection. 
But his messengers found a disagreeable reception: Phocion 
told them that ‘ Harpalus should repent it, it he continued 
thus to corrupt the city.” And the traitor, dejected at his 
disappointment, stopped his hand. <A few days after, a general 
assembly being held on this affair, he found that the men who 


* The victory was obtained by means of abstemiousness and laborious ex- 
ercise:to which such indulgences were quite contrary, 
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had taken his money, in order to exculpate themselves, accused 
him to the people, while Phocion, who would accept of nothing, 
was inclined to serve him, as far as might be consistent with 
the public good. Harpalus, therefore, paid his court to him 
again, and took every method to shake his integrity, but he 
found the fortress on all sides impregnable. Afterwards he 
applied to Charicles, Phocion’s son-in-law, and his success with 

im gave just cause of offence; for all the world saw how 
intimate he was with him, and that all his business went 
through his hands. 

After the death of Harpalus, Charicles and Phocion took his 
daughter under their guardianship, and educated her with great 
care. At last, Charicles was called to account by the public for 
the money he had received of Harpalus; and he desired Phocion 
to support him with his interest, and to appear with him in the 
court. But Phocion answered, “I made you my son-in-law 
only for just and honourable purposes.” 

The first person that brought the news of Alexander’s death 
was Asclepiades the son of Hipparchus. Demades desired the 
people to give no credit to it: “For,” said he, “if Alexander 
were dead, the whole world would smell the carcass.” And 
Phocion, seeing the Athenians elated, and inclined to raise new 
commotions, endeavoured to keep them quiet. Many of the 
orators, however, ascended the rostrum and assured the people, 
that the tidings of Asclepiades were true; “Well then,” said 
Phocion, “if Alexander is dead to-day, he will be so to-morrow, 
and the day following; so that we may deliberate on that event 
at our leisure, and take our measures with safety.” 

When Leosthenes, by his intrigues, had involved Athens in 
the Lamian war, and saw how much Phocion was displeased at 
it, he asked him in a scoffing manner, “‘ What good he had 
done his country, during the many years that he was general?” 
‘¢ And dost thou think it nothing, then,” said Phocion, “for the 
Athenians to be buried in the sepulchres of their ancestors ?” 
As Leosthenes continued to harangue the people in the most 
arrogant and pompous manner, Phocion said, ‘‘ Young man, 
your speeches are like cypress trees, large and lofty, but with- 
out fruit.” Hyperides rose up and said, ‘Tell us, then, what 
will be the proper time for the Athenians to go to war?” 
Phocion answered, “I do not think it advisable till the young 
men keep within the bounds of order and propriety, the rich 
become liberal in their contributions, and the orators forbear 
robbing the public.” 

(953) 0 
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Most people admired the forces raised by Leosthenes; and 
when they asked Phocion his opinion of them, he said, “I like 
them very well for a short race, but I dread the consequence of 
along one. ‘The supplies, the ships, the soldiers, are all very 
good; but they are the last we can produce.” The event justi- 
fied his observation. Leosthenes at first gained great reputation 
by his achievements; for he defeated the Beotians in a pitched 
battle, and drove Antipater into Lamia. On this occasion the 
Athenians, borne upon the tide of hope, spent their time in 
mutual entertainments and in sacrifices to the gods. Many of 
them thought, too, they had a fine opportunity to play upon 
Phocion, and asked him, ‘‘ Whether he should not have wished 
to have done such great things?” “Certainly I should,” said 
Phocion; “but still I should advise not to have attempted then.” 
And when letters and messengers from the army came one 
after another, with an account of farther success, he said, 
“When shall we have done conquering?” 

Leosthenes died soon after; and the party which was for 
continuing the war, fearing that if Phocion were elected 
general, he would be for putting an end to it, instructed a man 
that was little known, to make a motion in the assembly, im- 
porting—“ That, as an old friend and schoolfellow of Phocion, 
he desired the people to spare him, and preserve him for the 
most pressing occasions, because there was not another man in 
their dominions to be compared to him.” At the same time he 
was to recommend Antiphilus for the command. The 
Athenians embracing the proposal, Phocion stood up and told 
them, ‘He never was that man’s schoolfellow, nor had he any 
acquaintance with him, but from this moment,” said he, turn- 
ing to him, “I shall number thee amongst my best friends, 
since thou hast advised what is most agreeable to me.” 

The Athenians were strongly inclined to prosecute the war 
with the Beotians; and Phocion at first as strongly opposed it. 
His friends represented to him, that this violent opposition of 
his would provoke them to put him to death. “They may do it 
if they please,” said he; “it will be unjustly, if I advise them 
for the best; but justly, if I should prevaricate.” However 
when he saw that they were not to be persuaded, and that they 
continued to besiege him with clamour, he ordered a herald to 
make proclamation, “That all the Athenians, who were not 
re) sixty years wie the age of puberty, should take 

ve days’ provisions, and follow him i i 
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This raised a great tumult, and the old men began to 
exclaim against the order, and to walk off, Upon which 
Phocion said, ‘Does this disturb you, when I, who am four- 
score years old, shall be at the head of you ® That short 
remonstrance had its effect; it made them quiet and tractable. 
When Micion marched a considerable corps of Macedonians and 
mercenaries to Rhamnus, and ravaged the sea coast and the 
adjacent country, Phocion advanced against him with a body 
of Athenians. On this occasion a number of them were very 
impertinent in pretending to dictate or advise him how to pro- 
ceed. One counselled him to secure such an eminence, another 
to send his cavalry to such a post, and a third pointed out a 
place for a camp. “Heavens!” said Phocion, “how many 
generals we have, and how few soldiers!” 

When he had drawn up his army, one of the infantry 
advanced before the ranks; but when he saw an enemy stepping 
out to meet him, his heart failed him, and he drew back to his 
post. Whereupon Phocion said, “Young man, are you not 
ashamed to desert your station twice in one day ; that in which 
I had placed you, and that in which you had placed yourself ?”’ 
Then he immediately attacked the enemy, routed them, and 
killed great numbers, among whom was their general, Micion. 
The confederate army of the Greeks in Thessaly likewise 
defeated Antipater in a great battle, though Leonatus and the 
Macedonians from Asia had joined him. Leonatus was among 
the slain. 

Soon after this Craterus passed over from Asia with a 
numerous army, and another battle was fought, in which the 
Greeks were worsted. The loss, indeed, was not great; and it 
was principally owing to the disobedience of the soldiers, who 
had young officers that did not exert a proper authority. But 
this, joined to the practice of Antipater upon the cities, made 
the Greeks desert the league, and shamefully betray the liberty 
of their country. As Antipater marched directly towards 
Athens, Demosthenes and Hyperides fled out of the city. As 
for Demades, he had not been able, in any degree, to answer 
the fines that had been laid upon him; for he had been amerced 
seven times for proposing edicts contrary to law. He had also 
been declared infamous, and incapable of speaking in the 
assembly. But now finding himself at full liberty, he moved 
for an order that ambassadors should be sent to Antipater 
with full powers to treat of peace. The people, alarmed at 
their present situation, called for Phocion, declaring that he 
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was the only man they could trust. Upon which he said, “ If 
you had followed the counsel I gave you, we should not have 
had now to deliberate on such an affair.’ Thus the decree 
passed, and Phocion was dispatched to Antipater, who then lay 
with his army in Cadmea, and was preparing to enter Attica. 

His first requisition was, that Antipater would finish the 
treaty before he left the camp in which he then lay. Oraterus 
said, it was an unreasonable demand that they should remain 
there to be troublesome to their friends and allies, when they 
might subsist at the expense of their enemies: But Antipater 
took him by the hand, and said, “ Let us indulge Phocion so 
far.’ As to the conditions, he insisted that the Athenians 
should leave them to him, as he had done at Lamia to their 
general Leosthenes. 

Phocion went and reported this preliminary to the Athenians, 
which they agreed to out of necessity ; and then returned to 
Thebes, with other ambassadors; the principal of whom was 
Xenocrates, the philosopher. For the virtue and reputation of 
the latter were so great and illustrious that the Athenians 
thought there could be nothing in human nature so insolent, 
savage, and ferocious as not to feel some impressions of respect 
and reverence at the sight of him. It happened, however, 
otherwise with Antipater, through his extreme brutality and 
antipathy to virtue; for he embraced the rest with great 
cordiality, but would not even speak to Xenocrates; which 
gave him occasion to say, “Antipater does well in being 
ashamed before me, and me only, of his injurious designs 
against Athens.” 

Xenocrates afterwards attempted to speak, but Antipater, in 
great anger, interrupted him, and would not suffer him to 
proceed. To Phocion’s discourse, however, he gave attention ; 
and answered, that he should grant the Athenians peace, and 
consider them as his friends, on the following conditions: 
“In the first place,” said he, “they must deliver up to 
me Demosthenes and Hyperides. In the next place, they 
must put their government on the ancient footing, when 
none but the rich were advanced to the great offices of 
state. A third article is, that they must receive a garrison 
in Munychia; and a fourth, that they must pay the expenses 
of the war.” All the new deputies, except Xenocrates, 
thought themselves happy in these conditions. That philosopher 
said, ‘‘ Antipater deals favourably with us, if he considers us as 
his slaves; but hardly, if he looks upon us as freemen.” 
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Phocion begged for a remission of the article of the garrison ; 
and Antipater is said to have answered, ‘“ Phocion, we will 
grant thee everything, except what would be the ruin of both 
us and thee.” Others say, that Auntipater asked Phocion, 
“Whether, if he excused the Athenians as to the garrison, he 
would undertake for their observing the other articles, and 
raising no new commotions?” As Phocion hesitated at this 
question, Callimedon, surnamed Carabus, a violent man, and an 
enemy to popular government, started up and said, “ Antipater, 
why do you suffer this man to amuse you? If he should give 
you his word, would you depend upon it, and not abide by 
your first resolutions ?” 

Thus the Athenians were obliged to receive a Macedonian 
garrison, which was commanded by Menyllus, a man of great 
moderation, and the friend of Phocion. But that precaution 
appeared to be dictated by a wanton vanity; rather an abuse 
of power to the purposes of insolence, than a measure necessary 
for the conqueror’s affairs. It was more severely felt by the 
Athenians, on account of the time the garrison entered; which 
was the twentieth of the month of September, when they were 
celebrating the great mysteries, and the very day that they 
carried the god Bacchus in procession from the city to Eleusis. 
The disturbances they saw in the ceremonies gave many of the 
people occasion to reflect on the difference of the divine dispensa- 
tions with respect to Athens in the present and in ancient times. 
“Formerly,” said they, ‘mystic visions were seen, and voices 
heard, to the great happiness of the republic, and the terror 
and astonishment of our enemies. But now, during the same 
ceremonies, the gods look without concern upon the severest 
misfortunes that can happen to Greece, and suffer the holiest, 
and what was once the most agreeable time in the year, to be 
profaned, and rendered the date of our greatest calamities.” 

The garrison commanded by Menyllus did no sort of injury 
to the citizens. But the number excluded, by another article 
of the treaty, on account of their poverty, from a share in the 
government, was upwards of twelve thousand. Such of these 
as remained in Athens appeared to be in a state of misery and 
disgrace; and such as migrated to a city and lands in Thrace, 
assigned them by Antipater, looked upon themselves as no 
better than a conquered people transported into a foreign 

try. ; 
The death of Demosthenes in Calauria, and that of Hyperides 
at Cleone, made the Athenians remember Alexander and 
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Philip with a regret which seemed almost inspired by affection. 
The case was the same with them now, as it was with the 
countryman afterwards upon the death of Antigonus. Those 
who killed that prince, and reigned in his stead, were so oppres~ 
sive and tyrannical, that a Phrygian peasant, who was digging 
the ground, being asked what he was secking, said, with a sigh, 
“J am seeking for Antigonus.” Many of the Athenians 
expressed equal concern now, when they remembered the 
ereat and generous turn of mind in those kings, and how easily 
their anger was appeased; whereas Antipater, who endeavoured 
to conceal his power under the mask of a private man, a mean 
habit, and a plain diet, was infinitely more rigorous to those 
under his command; and, in fact, an oppressor and a tyrant. 
Yet, at the request of Phocion, he recalled many persons from 
exile; and to such as he did not choose to restore to their own 
country, granted a commodious situation; for, instead of being 
forced to reside, like other exiles, beyond the Ceraunian 
mountains, and the promontory of Tvnarus, he suffered them 
to remain in Greece, and settle in Peloponnesus. Of this 
number was Agnonides the informer. 

In some other instances he governed with equity. He 
directed the police of Athens in a just and candid manner; 
raising the modest and the good to the principal employments ; 
and excluding the uneasy and the seditious from all offices; so 
that, having no opportunity to excite troubles, the spirit of 
faction died away; and he taught them by little and little to 
love the country, and apply themselves to agriculture. Observ- 
ing one day that Xenocrates paid a tax as a stranger, he offered 
to make him a present of his freedom; but he refused it, and 
assigned this reason: “I will never be a member of that 
government, to prevent the establishment of which I acted in 
a public character.” 

Menyllus was pleased to offer Phocion a considerable sum of 
money. But he said, ‘Neither is Menyllus a greater man than 
Alexander: nor have I greater reason to receive a present now 
than I had then.” The governor pressed him to take it at 
least for his son Phocus; but he answered, ‘“‘ If Phocus becomes 
sober, his father’s estate will be sufficient for him; and if he 
continues dissolute, nothing will be so.” He gave Antipater a 
more severe answer, when he wanted him to do something 
inconsistent with his probity. ‘‘ Antipater,” said he, “ cannot 
have me both for a friend and a flatterer,” And Antipater 
himself used to say, “I have two friends in Athens, Phocion 
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and Demades: it is impossible either to persuade the one to 
anything, or to satisfy the other.” Indeed, Phocion had his 
poverty to show as a proof of his virtue; for, though he so 
often commanded the Athenian armies, and was honoured with 
the friendship of so many kings, he grew old in indigence; 
whereas Demades paraded with his wealth even in instances 
that were contrary to law, for there was a law at Athens, that 
no foreigner should appear in the chorusses upon the stage, 
under the penalty of a thousand drachmas, to be paid by the 
person who gave the entertainment. Yet Demades, in his 
exhibition, produced none but foreigners; and he paid the 
thousand drachmas fine for each, though their number was a 
hundred. And when his son Demea was married, he said, 
“When I married your mother, the next neighbour hardly 
knew it; but kings and princes contribute to the expense of 
your nuptials.” 

The Athenians were continually importuning Phocion to 
persuade Antipater to withdraw the garrison; but whether it 
was that he despaired of success, or rather because he perceived 
that the people were more sober and submissive to government, 
under fear of that rod, he always declined the commission. 
The only thing that he asked and obtained of Antipater was, 
that the money which the Athenians were to pay for the 
charges of the war, should not be insisted on immediately, but 
a longer term granted. The Athenians, finding that Phocion 
would not meddle with the affair of the garrison, applied to 
Demades, who readily undertook it. In consequence of this, 
he and his son took a journey to Macedonia. It should seem 
his evil genius led him thither; for he arrived just at the time 
when Antipater was in his last illness; and when Cassander, 
now absolute master of everything, had intercepted a letter 
written by Demades to Antigonus in Asia, inviting him to come 
over and seize Greece and Macedonia, “ which,” he said, “hung 
only upon an old rotten stalk;” so he contemptuously called 
Antipater. Cassander no sooner saw him, than he ordered 
him to be arrested; and first he killed his son before his eyes, 
and so near, that the blood spouted upon him, and filled his 
bosom; then, after having reproached him with his ingratitude 
and perfidiousness, he slew him likewise. 

Antipater, a little before his death, had appointed Poly- 
perchon general, and gave Cassander the command of a 
thousand men. But Cassander, far from being satisfied with 
such an appointment, hastened to seize the supreme power, 
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and immediately sent Nicanor to take the command of the 
garrison from Menyllus, and to secure Munychia before the 
news of his father’s death got abroad. The scheme was carried 
into execution; and, a few days after, the Athenians being 
informed of the death of Antipater, accused Phocion of being 
privy to that event, and concealing it out of friendship to 
Nicanor. Phocion, however, gave himself no pain about it; 
on the contrary, he conversed familiarly with Nicanor; and, 
by his assiduities, rendered him not only kind and obliging to 
the Athenians, but inspired him with an ambition to distinguish 
himself by exhibiting games and shows to the people. 

Meantime Polyperchon, to whom the care of the king’s 
person was committed, in order to countermine Cassander, 
wrote letters to the Athenians, importing, ‘‘That the king 
restored them their ancient form of government ;” according 
to which, all the people had a right to public employments. 
This was a snare he laid for Phocion. For, being desirous of 
making himself master of Athens (as soon appeared from his 
actions), he was sensible that he could not effect anything 
while Phocion was in the way. He saw, too, that his expulsion 
would be no difficult task, when all who had been excluded 
from a share in the administration were restored; and the 
orators and public informers were once more masters of the 
tribunals. 

As these letters raised great commotions among the people, 
Nicanor was. desired to speak to them on that subject in the 
Pireus; and for that purpose entered their assembly, trusting 
his person with Phocion. Dercyllus, who had commanded for 
the king in the adjacent country, laid a scheme to seize him; 
but Nicanor getting timely information of his design, guarded 
against it, and soon showed that he would wreak his vengeance 
on the city. Phocion then was blamed for letting him go when 
he had him in his hands; but he answered, ‘“‘ He could confide 
in Nicanor’s promises. and saw no reason to suspect him of any 
ill design.” ‘ However,” said he, ‘“‘ be the issue what it may, 
I had rather be found suffering than doing what is unjust.” 

This answer of his, if we examine it with respect to himself 
only, will appear to be entirely the result of fortitude and 
honour; but, when we consider that he hazarded the safety of 
his country, and, what is more, that he was general and first 
magistrate, I know not whether he did not violate a stronger 
and more respectable obligation. It is in vain to allege that 
Phocion was afraid of involving Athens in a war; and for that 
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reason would not seize the person of Nicanor; and that he only 
urged the obligations of justice and good faith, that Nicanor, 
by a grateful sense of such behaviour, might be prevailed upon 
to be quiet, and think of no injurious attempt against the 
Athenians. For the truth is, he had such confidence in 
Nicanor, that when he had accounts brought him from several 
hands of his designs upon the Pireus, of his ordering a body of 
mercenaries to Salamis, and of his bribing some of the inhabi- 
tants of the Pireeus, he would give no credit to any of those 
things. Nay, when Philomedes, of the borough of Lampra, 
got an edict made, that all the Athenians should take up arms, 
and obey the orders of Phocion, he took no care to act in 
pursuance of it, till Nicanor had brought his troops out of 
Munychia, and carried his trenches round the Pireus. Then 
Phocion would have led the Athenians against him; but by 
this time they were become mutinous, and looked upon him 
with contempt. 

At this juncture arrived Alexander, the son of Polyperchon, 
with an army, under pretence of assisting the city against 
Nicanor; but, in reality, to avail himself of its fatal divisions, 
and to seize it, if possible, for himself. For the exiles who 
entered the town with him, the foreigners, and such citizens as 
had been stigmatised as infamous, with other mean people, 
resorted to him, and altogether made up a strange disorderly 
assembly, by whose suffrages the command was taken from 
Phocion, and other generals appointed. Had not Alexander 
been seen alone near the walls in conference with Nicanor, and 
by repeated interviews given the Athenians cause of suspicion, 
the city could not have escaped the danger it wasin. Imme- 
diately the orator Agnonides singled out Phocion, and accused 
him of treason; which so much alarmed Callimedon and 
Charicles, that they fled out of the city. Phocion, with such 
of his friends as did not forsake him, repaired to Polyperchon. 
Solon of Platzea, and Dinarchus of Corinth, who passed for the 
friends and confidants of Polyperchon, out of regard to Phocion, 
desired to be of the party. But Dinarchus falling ill by the 
way, they were obliged to stop many days at Elatea. In 
the meantime, Archestratus proposed a decree, and Agnonides 
got it passed, that deputies should be sent to Polyperchon, with 
an accusation against Phocion. 

The two parties came up to Polyperchon at the same time, 
as he was upon his march with the king, near Pharuges, a 
town of Phocis, situated at the foot of Mount Acroriam, now 
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called Galate. There Polyperchon placed the king under a 
golden canopy, and his friends on each side of him; and, before 
he proceeded to any other business, gave orders that Dinarchus 
should be put to the torture, and afterwards despatched. This 
done, he gave the Athenians audience. But, as they filled the 
place with noise and tumult, interrupting each other with 
mutual accusations to the council, Agnonides pressed forward 
and said, “Put us all in one cage, and send us back to Athens, 
to give account of our conduct there.” The king laughed at 
the proposal: but the Macedonians who attended on that 
occasion, and the strangers who were drawn thither by curi- 
osity, were desirous of hearing the cause; and therefore made 
signs to the deputies to argue the matter there. However, it 
was far from being conducted with impartiality. Polyperchon 
often interrupted Phocion, who at last was so provoked, that he 
struck his staff upon the ground, and would speak no more. 
Hegemon said, Polyperchon himself could bear witness to his 
affectionate regard for the people; and that general answered, 
“Do you come here to slander me before the king?” Upon 
this the king started up, and was going to run Hegemon 
through with his spear; but Polyperchon prevented him; and 
the council broke up immediately. 

The guards then surrounded Phocion and his party, except a 
few, who, being at some distance, muffled themselves up, and 
fled. Clitus carried the prisoners to Athens, under colour of 
having them tried there, but, in reality, only to have them put 
to death, as persons already condemned. The manner of con- 
ducting the thing made it a more melancholy scene. The 
prisoners were carried in carts through the Ceramicus to the 
theatre, where Clitus shut them up till the Archons had 
assembled the people. From this assembly neither slaves, nor 
foreigners, nor persons stigmatised as infamous, were excluded; 
the tribunal and the theatre were open to all. Then the king’s 
letter was read; the purport of which was “‘ That he had found 
the prisoners guilty of treason; but that he left it to the 
Athenians, as freemen, who were to be governed by their own 
laws, to pass sentence upon them.” 

At the same time Clitus presented them to the people. The 
best of the citizens, when they saw Phocion, appeared greatly 
dejected, and, covering their faces with their mantles, began to 
weep. One, however, had the courage to say, “ Since the king 
leaves the determination of so important a matter to the people, 
it would be proper to command all slaves and strangers to 
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depart.” But the populace, instead of agreeing to that motion, 
cried out, ‘“‘It would be much more proper to stone all the 
favourers of oligarchy, all the enemies of the people.” After 
which, no one attempted to offer anything in behalf of 
Phocion. It was with much difficulty that he obtained per- 
mission to speak. At last, silence being made, he said, ‘Do 
you design to take away my life justly or unjustly?” Some of 
them answering, “‘Justly;” he said, “‘How can you know 
whether it will be justly, if you do not hear me first?” As he 
did not find them inclinable in the least to hear him, he 
advanced some paces forward, and said, “Citizens of Athens, 
I acknowledge I have done you injustice; and for my faults in 
the administration, adjudge myself guilty of death; but why 
will you put these men to death, who have never injured 
you?” The populace made answer, ‘“ Because they are friends 
to you.” Upon which he drew back and resigned himself 
quietly to his fate. 

Agnonides then read the decree he had prepared; according 
to which, the people were to declare by their suffrages whether 
the prisoners appeared to be guilty or not; and if they appeared 
so, they were to suffer death. When the decree was read, 
some called for an additional clause for putting Phocion to the 
torture before execution; and insisted that the rack and its 
managers should be sent for immediately. But Agnonides, 
observing that Clitus was displeased at that proposal, and look- 
ing upon it himself as a barbarous and detestable thing, said, 
“When we take that villain Callimedon, let us put him to the 
torture; but, indeed, my fellow-citizens, I cannot consent that 
Phocion should have such hard measure.” Upon this, one of 
the better disposed Athenians cried out, “Thou art certainly 
right; for if we torture Phocion, what must we do to thee?” 
There was, however, hardly one negative when the sentence of 
death was proposed: all the people gave their voices standing ; 
and some of them even crowned themselves with flowers, as if 
it had been a matter of festivity. With Phocion, there were 
Nicocles, Thudippus, Hegemon, and Pythocles. As for Demetrius 
the Phalerean, Callimedon, Charicles, and some others, who were 
absent, the same sentence was passed upon them. 

After the assembly was dismissed, the convicts were sent to 
prison. The embraces of their friends and relations melted them 
into tears; and they all went on bewailing their fate, except 
Phocion. His countenance was the same as when the people 
sent him out to command their armies; and the beholders 
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could not but admire his invincible firmness and magnanimity. 
Some of his enemies, indeed, reviled him as he went along; and 
one of them even spit in his face: upon which he turned to the 
magistrates, and said, “ Will nobody correct this fellow’s rude- 
ness?” Thudippus, when he saw the executioner pounding the 
hemlock, began to lament what hard fortune it was for him to 
suffer unjustly on Phocion’s account. ‘“ What then 1”? said the 
venerable sage, “ dost thou not think it an honour to die with 
Phocion?” One of his friends asking him whether he had any 
commands to his son. ‘‘ Yes,” said he, “by all means tell him 
from me to forget the ill treatment I have had from the 
Athenians.” And when Nicocles, the most faithful of his 
friends, begged that he would let him drink the poison before 
him, “This,” said he, ‘“Nicocles, is a hard request ; and the 
thing must give me great uneasiness; but since I have obliged 
you in every instance through life, I will do the same in this.” 

When they came all to drink, the quantity proved not 
sufficient; and the executioner refused to prepare more, except 
he had twelve drachmas paid him, which was the price of a full 
draught. As this occasioned a troublesome delay, Phocion 
called one of his friends, and said, “Since one cannot die on 
free cost at Athens, give the man his money.” 

This execution was on the nineteenth day of Apri/, when 
there was a procession of horsemen in honour of Jupiter. As 
the cavalcade passed by, some took off their chaplets from their 
heads; others shed tears as they looked at the prison doors; 
all who had not hearts entirely savage, or were not corrupted 
by rage and envy, looked upon it as a most impious thing, not 
to have reprieved them at least for that day, and so to have 
kept the city unpolluted on the festival. 

However, the enemies of Phocion, as if something had been 
wanting to their triumph, got an order that his body should not 
be suffered to remain within the bounds of Attica; nor that any 
Athenian should furnish fire for the funeral pile. Therefore, no 
friend durst touch it; but one Conopion, who lived by such 
services, for a sum of money, carried the corpse out of the 
territories of Eleusis, and got fire for the burning of it in those 
of Megara. A woman of Megara, who happened to assist at 
the ceremony with her maid-servants, raised a cenotaph upon 
the spot, and performed the customary libations. The bones 
she gathered up carefully into her lap, and carried them by 
night to her own house, and interred them under the hearth. 
At the same time she thus addressed the domestic gods: “ Ye 
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guardians of this place, to you I commit the remains of this 
good man. Do you restore them to the sepulchre of his 
ancestors, when the Athenians shall once more listen to the 
dictates of wisdom.” 

The time was not long before the situation of their affairs 
taught them how vigilant a magistrate, and how excellent a 
guardian of the virtues of justice and sobriety, they had lost. 
The people erected his statue in brass, and buried his remains 
at the public expense. Agnonides, his principal accuser, they 
put to death, in consequence of a decree for that purpose. 
Epicurus and Demophilus, the other two, fled from Athens; 
but afterwards fell into the hands of Phocion’s son, who 
punished them as they deserved. This son of his was in other 
respects a worthless man. 

The proceedings against Phocion put the Greeks in mind of 
those against Socrates. The treatment of both was equally 
unjust, and the calamities thence entailed upon Athens were 
perfectly similar.* 


* Socrates was put to death eighty-two years before. 
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—<—=<I'T Mantinea there was a man of great quality and 
4) power named Cassander, who, being obliged by a 
reverse of fortune to quit his own country, went 
and settled at Megalopolis. He was induced 
to fix there, chiefly by the friendship which 
subsisted between him and Crausis, the father of Philopomen, 
who was in all respects an extraordinary man. While his 
friend lived, he had all that he could wish; and being desirous, 
after his death, to make some return for his hospitality, he 
educated his orphan son, in the same manner as Homer 
says Achilles was educated by Phonix, and formed him from 
his infancy to generous sentiments and royal virtues. 

But when he was past the years of childhood, Ecdemus and 
Demophanes had the principal care of him. They were both 
Megalopolitans: who, having learned the academic philosophy 
of Arcesilaus,* applied it, above all the men of their time, 
to action and affairs of state. They delivered their country 
from tyranny, by providing persons privately to take off 
Aristodemus; they were assisting to Aratus in driving out 
Necocles the tyrant of Sicyon: and, at the request of the 
people of Cyrene, whose government was in great disorder, 
they sailed thither, settled it on the foundation of good laws, 
and thoroughly regulated the commonwealth. But among all 
their great actions, they valued themselves most on the 
education of Philopwmen, as having rendered him, by the 
principles of philosophy, a common benefit to Greece. And 
indeed, as he came the last of so many excellent generals, 
Greece loved him extremely, as the child of her old age, and, 
as his reputation increased, enlarged his power. For which 
reason, a certain Roman calls him the last of the Greeks, 
meaning that Greece had not produced one great man, or one 
that was worthy of her, after him. 

His visage was not very homely, as some imagined it to 
have been; for we see his statue still remaining at Delphi. 


* Arcesilaus was founder of the middle Academ i 
in the doctrine which had obtained. arr maaeaaaeaaliat oh 
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As for the mistake of his hostess at Megara, it is said to 
be owing to his uneasiness of behaviour and the simplicity 
of his garb. She having word brought that the general of 
the Achzans was coming to her house, was in great care and 
hurry to provide his supper, her husband happening to be out 
of the way. In the meantime, Philopcemen came, and as his 
habit was ordinary, she took him for one of his own servants, 
or for a harbinger, and desired him to assist her in the business 
of the kitchen. He presently threw off his cloak, and began to 
cleave some wood, when the master of the house returning, 
and seeing him so employed, said, “‘ What is the meaning 
of this, Philopemen?” He replied, in broad Doric, “I am 
paying the fine of my deformity.” Titus Flaminius, rallying 
him one day upon his make, said, ‘‘ What fine hands and legs 
you have! but then you have no stomach;” and he was indeed 
very slender in the waist. But this raillery might rather 
be referred to the condition of his fortune: for he had good 
soldiers, both horse and foot, but very often wanted money to 
pay them. These stories are subjects of disputations in the 
schools. 

As to his manners, we find that his pursuits of honour were 
too much attended with roughness and passion. Epaminondas 
was the person whom he proposed his pattern; and he 
succeeded in imitating his activity, shrewdness, and contempt 
of riches; but his choleric, contentious humour prevented his 
attaining to the mildness, the gravity, and candour of that 
great man in political disputes; so that he seemed rather fit 
for war than for the civil administration. Indeed, from a 
child he was fond of everything in the military way, and 
readily entered into the exercises which tended to that purpose, 
those of riding, for instance, and handling of arms. As he 
seemed well formed for wrestling, too, his friends and governors 
advised him to improve himself in that art; which gave him 
occasion to ask, whether that might be consistent with his 
proficiency as a soldier? They told him the truth; that 
the habit of body and manner of life, the diet and exercise, of 
a soldier and a wrestler, were entirely different: that the 
wrestler must have much sleep and full meals, stated times of 
exercise and rest, every little departure from his rules being 
very prejudicial to him; whereas the soldier should be 
prepared for the most irregular changes of living, and should 
chiefly endeavour to bring himself to bear the want of food and 
sleep without difficulty. Philopemen hearing this, not only 
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avoided and derided the exercise of wrestling himself, but 
afterwards, when he came to be general, to the utmost of his 
power exploded the whole art, by every mark of disgrace and 
expression of contempt ; satisfied that it rendered persons, who 
were the most fit for war, quite useless, and unable to fight on 
necessary occasions. 

When his governors and preceptors had quitted their charge, 
he engaged in those private incursions into Laconia which the 
city of Megalopolis made for the sake of booty; and in these 
he was sure to be the first to march out, and the last to 
return. 

His leisure he spent either in the chase, which increased both 
his strength and activity, or in the tillage of the field. For he 
had a handsome estate twenty furlongs from the city, to which 
he went every day after dinner, or after supper ; and, at night, 
he threw himself upon an ordinary mattress, and slept as 
one of the labourers. arly in the morning he rose and went 
to work along with his vine-dressers or ploughmen; after 
which he returned to the town, and employed his time about 
the public affairs with his friends and with the magistrates. 
What he gained in the wars he laid out upon horses or arms, 
or in the redeeming of captives; but he endeavoured to improve 
his own estate the justest way in the world, by agriculture 
I mean. Nor did he apply himself to it in a cursory manner, 
but in full conviction that the surest way not to touch what 
belongs to others is to take care of one’s own. 

He spent some time in hearing the discourses and studying 
the writings of philosophers; but selected such as he thought 
might assist his progress in virtue. Among the poetical 
images in Homer, he attended to those which seemed to excite 
and encourage valour: and as to other authors, he was most 
conversant in the Tactics of Evangelus, and in the History 
of Alexander; being persuaded that learning ought to conduce 
to action, and not be considered as mere pastime and a useless 
fund for talk. In the study of Tactics he neglected those plans 
and diagrams that are drawn upon paper, and exemplified the 
rules in the field; considering with himself as he travelled, 
and pointing out to those about him, the difficulties of steep or 
broken ground; and how the ranks of an army must be 
extended or closed, according to the differences made by rivers, 
ditches, and defiles. 

He seems, indeed, to have set rather too great a value on 
military knowledge; embracing war as the most extensive 
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exercise of virtue, and despising those that were not versed in 
it, as persons entirely useless. 

He was now thirty years old, when Cleomenes,* king of 
the Lacedemonians, surprised Megalopolis in the night, and 
having forced the guards, entered and seized the market-place. 
Philopeemen ran to succour the inhabitants, but was not able 
to drive out the enemy, though he fought with the most deter- 
mined and desperate valour. He prevailed, however, so far as 
to give the people opportunity to steal out of the town, by 
maintaining the combat with the pursuers, and drawing Cleo- 
menes upon himself, so that he retired the last with difficulty, 
and after prodigious efforts; being wounded, and having his 
horse killed under him. When they had gained Messene, 
Cleomenes made them an offer of their city with their lands 
and goods. Philopceemen perceiving they were glad to accept 
the proposal, and in haste to return, strongly opposed it, repre- 
senting to them in a set speech, that Cleomenes did not want 
to restore them their city, but to be master of the citizens, in 
order that he might be more secure of keeping the place; that 
he could not sit still long to watch empty houses and walls, 
for the very solitude would force him away. By this argument 
he turned the Megalopolitans from their purpose, but at the 
same time furnished Cleomenes with a pretence to plunder the 
town and demolish the greatest part of it, and to march off 
loaded with booty. 

Soon after Antigonus came down to assist the Achzans 
against Cleomenes; and finding that he had possessed himself 
of the heights of Seilasia, and blocked up the passages, 
Antigonus drew up his army near him, with a resolution to 
force him from his post. Philopceemen, with his citizens, was 
placed among the cavalry, supported by the Illyrian foot, a 
numerous and gallant body of men, who closed that extremity. 
They had orders to wait quietly, until, from the other wing, 
where the king fought in person, they should see a red robe 
lifted up upon the point of a spear. The Acheans kept their 
ground, as they were directed; but the Ilyrian officers with 
their corps attempted to break in upon the Lacedzmonians. 
Euclidas, the brother of Cleomenes, seeing this opening made 
in the enemy’s army, immediately ordered a party of his light- 
armed infantry to wheel about and attack the rear of the 


* eneg made himself master of Megalopolis in the second year of the 
Bee ned at thirty-ninth Olympiad, which was the two hundred and twenty- 
first before the Christian era, 
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Illyrians thus separated from the horse. This being put in 
execution, and the Ilyrians, harassed and broken, Philopemen 
perceived that it would be no difficult matter to drive off that 
light-armed party, and that the occasion called for it. First 
he mentioned the thing to the king’s officers, but they re- 
jected the hint, and considered him as no better than a 
madman, his reputation being not yet respectable enough 
to justify such a movement. He, therefore, with the Meg- 
alopolitans, fallmg upon that light-armed corps himself, 
at the first encounter put them in confusion, and soon after 
routed them with great slaughter. Desirous yet further to 
encourage Antigonus’s troops, and quickly to penetrate into 
theenemy’s army, which was now in some disorder, he quitted 
his horse; and advancing on foot, in his horseman’s coat of 
mail and other heavy accoutrements, upon rough uneven 
ground, that was full of springs and bogs, he was making 
his way with extreme difficulty, when he had both his thighs 
struck through with a javelin, so that the point came through 
on the other side, and the wound was great though not mortal. 
At first he stood still as if he had been shackled, not knowing 
what method to take. For the thong in the middle of the 
javelin rendered it difficult to be drawn out; nor would any 
about him venture to do it. At the same time the fight being 
at the hottest, and likely to be soon over, honour and indigna- 
tion pushed him on to take his share in it; and therefore, by 
moving his legs this way and that, he broke the staff, and then 
ordered the pieces to be pulled out. Thus set free, he ran, 
sword in hand, through the first ranks, to charge the enemy ; 
at the same time animating the troops and firing them with 
emulation. 

Antigonus, having gained the victory, to try his Macedonian 
officers, demanded of them, ‘“ Why they had brought on the 
cavalry before he gave them the signal?” By way of apology, 
they said, ‘They were obliged, against their will, to come to 
action, because a young man of Megalopolis had begun the 
attack too soon.” ‘That young man,” replied Antigonus, 
smiling, “has performed the office of an experienced genera ad 

This action, as we may easily imagine, lifted Philopoemen 
into great reputation, so that Antigonus was very desirous of 
having his service in the wars, and offered him a considerable 
command with great appointments; but he declined it, because 
he knew he would not bear to be under the direction of another. 
Not choosing, however, to lie idle, and hearing there was a war 
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in Crete, he sailed thither to exercise and improve his military 
talents. When he had served there a good while, along with 
a set of brave men, who were not only versed in all the 
stratagems of war, but temperate besides, and strict in their 
manner of living, he returned with so much renown to the 
Acheans, that they immediately appointed him general of 
horse. He found that the cavalry made use of small and 
mean horses, which they picked up as they could when they 
were called to a campaign; that many of them shunned the 
wars, and sent others in their stead; and that shameful 
ignorance of service, with its consequence, timidity, prevailed 
among them all. The former generals had connived at this, 
because, it being a degree of honour among the Achezans to 
serve on horseback, the cavalry had great power in the common- 
wealth and considerable influence in the distribution of rewards 
‘and punishments. But Philopemen would not yield to such 
considerations, or grant them the least indulgence. Instead of 
that, he applied to the several towns, and to each of the young 
men in particular, rousing them to a sense of honour, punishing 
where necessity required, and practising them in exercised 
reviews and mock-battles in places of the greatest resort. 
By these means in a little time he brought them to surprising 
strength and spirit; and, what is of most consequence, in 
discipline, rendered them so light and quick that all their 
evolutions and movements, whether performed separately or 
together, were executed with so much readiness and address 
that their motion was like that of one body actuated by an 
internal voluntary principle. In the great battle which they 
fought with the A‘tolians and Eleans near the river Larissus,* 
Demophantus, general of the Elean horse, advanced before the 
lines at full speed against Philopemen. Philopcemen, prevent- 
ing his blow, with a push with his spear brought him dead to 
the ground. The enemy, seeing Demophantus fall, immediately 
fled. And now Philopemen was universally celebrated as not 
inferior to the young in personal valour, nor to the old in 
prudence, and as equally well qualified both to fight and to 
command. 

Aratus was, indeed, the first who raised the commonweaith 
of the Achzans to dignity and power. For, whereas before 
they were in a low condition, dispersed in unconnected cities, 
he united them in one body, and gave them a moderate civil 


*This battle was fought the fourth year of the hundred and forty-second 
Olympiad, when Philopcemen was in his forty-fourth year. 
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government worthy of Greece. And as it happens in running 
waters, that when a few small bodies stop, others stick to them, 
and one part strengthening another, the whole becomes one 
firm and solid mass, so it was with Greece. At a time when 
she was weak and easily broken, dispersed as she was In a 
variety of cities, which stood each upon its own bottom, the 
Acheeans first united themselves, and then drawing some of the 
neighbouring cities to them by assisting them to expel their 
tyrants, while others voluntarily joined them for the sake of 
that unanimity which they beheld in so well-constituted a 
government, they conceived the great design of forming 
Peloponnesus into one community. It is true that, while 
Aratus lived, they attended the motions of the Macedonians, 
and made their court first to Ptolemy, and after to Antigonus 
and Philip, who all had a great share in the affairs of Greece. 
But when Philopemen had taken upon him the administration, 
the Achzans, finding themselves respectable enough to oppose 
their strongest adversaries, ceased to call in foreign protectors. 
As for Aratus, not being so fit for conflicts in the field, he 
managed most of his affairs by address, by moderation, and by 
the friendships he had formed with foreign princes, as is 
related in his life. But Philopwmen, being a great warrior, 
vigorous and bold, and successful withal in the first battles that 
he fought, raised the ambition of the Achawans together with 
their power; for under him they were used to conquer. 

In the first place, he corrected the errors of the Acheeans in 
drawing up their forces and in the make of their arms. For 
hitherto they had made use of bucklers which were easy to 
manage on account of their smallness, but too narrow to cover 
the body, and lances that were much shorter than the 
Macedonian pikes, for which reason they answered the end in 
fighting at a distance, but were of little use in close battle. 
As for the order of battle, they had not been accustomed to 
draw up in a spiral form,* but in the square battalion, which 
having neither a front of pikes, nor shields, fit to lock together, 
like that of the Macedonians, was easily penetrated and broken, 
Philopemen altered both; persuading them, instead of the 
buckler and lance, to take the shield and pike; to arm their 
heads, bodies, thighs, and legs; and, instead of a light and 
desultory manner of fighting, to adopt a close and firm one. 
After he had brought the youth to wear complete armour, and 


*The Macedonian phalanx occasionally altered their form from the square 
to the spiral or orbicular, and sometimes to that of the cuneus or wedge, 
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on that account to consider themselves as invincible, his next 
step was to reform them with respect to luxury and love of 
expense. He could not, indeed, entirely cure them of the 
distemper with which they had long been infected, the vanity 
of appearance, for they had vied with each other in fine clothes, 
in purple carpets, and in the rich service of their tables. But 
he began with diverting their love of show from superfluous 
things to those that were useful and honourable, and soon 
prevailed with them to retrench their daily expense upon their 
persons, and to give in to a magnificence in their arms and the 
whole equipage of war. 

The shops, therefore, were seen strewed with plate broken in 
pieces, while breast-plates were gilt with the gold, and shields 
and bridles studded with the silver. On the parade the young 
men were managing horses, or exercising their arms. The 
women were seen adorning helmets and crests with various 
colours, or embroidering military vests both for the cavalry 
and infantry. The very sight of these things inflamed their 
courage, and called forth their vigour, made them venturous, 
and ready to face any danger. For much expense in other 
things that attract our eyes tempts to luxury, and too often 
effeminacy; the feasting of the senses relaxing the vigour of 
the mind; but in this instance it strengthens and improves it. 
Thus Homer represents Achilles, at the sight of his new 
armour, exulting with joy, and burning with impatience to use 
it. When Philopemen had persuaded the youth thus to arm 
and adorn themselves, he mustered and trained them con- 
tinually, and they entered with pride and pleasure into his 
exercise. For they were greatly delighted with the new form 
of the battalion, which was so cemented that it seemed impos- 
sible to break it. And their arms became easy and light in 
the wearing, because they were charmed with their richness 
and beauty, and they longed for nothing more than to use them 
against the enemy, and to try them in a real encounter. 

At that time the Achzans were at war with Machanidas, the 
tyrant of Lacedemon, who, with a powerful army, was watch- 
ing his opportunity to subdue all Peloponnesus. As soon as 
news was brought that he was fallen upon the Mantineans, 
Philopemen took the field and marched against him. They 
drew up their armies near Mantinea, each having a good num- 
ber of mercenaries in pay, beside the whole force of their 
respective cities. The engagement being begun, Machanidas 
with his foreign troops attacked and put to flight the spearmen 
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and the Tarentines, who were placed in the Achean front; 
but afterwards, instead of falling upon that part of the army 
who stood their ground, and breaking them, he went upon the 
pursuit of the fugitives, and when he should have endeavoured 
to rout the main body of the Acheans, left his own uncovered. 
Philopemen, after so indifferent a beginning, made light of the 
misfortune, and represented it as no great matter, though the 
day seemed to be lost. But when he saw what an error the 
enemy committed, in quitting their foot, and going upon 
the pursuit, by which they left him a good opening, he did not 
try to stop them in their career after the fugitives, but 
suffered them to pass by. When the pursuers were got ata 
great distance, he rushed upon the Lacedemonian infantry, 
now left unsupported by their right wing. Stretching, there- 
fore, to the left, he took them in flank, destitute as they were 
of a general, and far from expecting to come to blows; for they 
thought Machanidas absolutely sure of victory when they saw 
him upon the pursuit. 

After he had routed this infantry with great slaughter, he 
marched against Machanidas, who was now returning with 
his mercenaries from the pursuit. There was a broad and 
deep ditch between them, where both strove a while, the one to 
get over and fly, the other to hinder him. Their appearance 
was not like that of a combat between two generals, but be- 
tween two wild beasts (or rather between a hunter and a wild 
beast), whom necessity reduces to fight. Philopemen was 
the great hunter. The tyrant’s horse being strong and spirited, 
and violently spurred on both sides, ventured to leap into the 
ditch; and was raising his fore feet in order to gain the 
opposite bank, when Simmias and Polyenus, who always 
fought by the side of Philopemen, both rode up and levelled 
their spears against Machanidas. But Philopemen prevented 
them ; and perceiving that the horse, with his head high reared 
covered the tyrant’s body, he turned his own a little, and push- 
ing his spear at him with all his force, tumbled him into the 
ditch. The Achzans, in admiration of this exploit and of his 
conduct in the whole action, set up his statue in brass at Delphi 
in the attitude in which he killed the tyrant. 

It is reported that at the Nemean games, a little after he had 
gained the battle of Mantinea, Philopemen, then chosen general 
a second time, and at leisure on account of that great festival 
first caused this phalanx, in the best order and attire, to pass in 
review before the Greeks, and to make all the movements which 
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the art of war teaches, with the utmost vigour and agility. 
After this he entered the theatre, while the musicians were 
contending for the prize. He was attended by the youth in 
their military cloaks and scarlet vests. These young men 
were all well made, of the same age and stature, and though 
they showed great respect for their general, yet they seemed 
not a little elated themselves with the many glorious battles 
they had fought. In the moment that they entered, Pylades 
the musician happened to be singing to his lyre the Perse of 
Timotheus, and was pronouncing the verse which begins— 


The palm of liberty for Greece I won, 


when the people, struck with the grandeur of the poetry sung 
by a voice equally excellent, from every part of the theatre 
turned their eyes upon Philopceemen, and welcomed him with 
the loudest plaudits. They caught in idea the ancient dignity 
of Greece, and in their present confidence aspired to the lofty 
spirit of former times. 

As young horses require their accustomed riders, and are 
wild and unruly when mounted by strangers, so it was with 
the Achzeans. When their forces were under any other com- 
mander, on every great emergency, they grew discontented and 
looked about for Philopemen; and if he did but make his 
appearance, they were soon satisfied again and fitted for action 
by the confidence they placed in him; well knowing that he 
was the only general whom their enemies durst not look in the 
face, and that they were ready to tremble at his very name. 

Philip, king of Macedon, thinking he could easily bring the 
Achezans under him again, if Philopemen was out of the way, 
privately sent some persons to Argos to assassinate him. But 
this treachery was timely discovered, and brought upon Philip 
the hatred and contempt of all the Greeks. The Beeotians 
were besieging Megara, and hoped to be soon masters of the 
place, when a report, though not a true one, being spread 
among them that Philopemen was approaching to the relief of 
the besieged, they left their scaling-ladders already planted 
against the walls, and took to flight. Nabis, who was tyrant 
of Lacedemon after Machanidas, had taken Messene by 
surprise. And Philopemen, who was out of command, 
endeavoured to persuade Lysippus, then general of the Achzans, 
to succour the Messenians: but not prevailing with him, 
because, he said, the enemy was within, and the place 
irrecoverably lost, he went himself, taking with him his own 
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citizens, who waited neither for form of law nor commission, 
but followed him upon this natural principle, that he who 
excels should always command. When he was got pretty near, 
Nabis was informed of it; and not daring to wait, though his 
army lay quartered in the town, stole out at another gate with 
his troops, and marched off precipitately, thinking himself 
happy if he could escape. He did indeed escape, but Messene 
was rescued. 

Thus far everything is great in the character of Philopoemen. 
But as for his going a second time into Crete, at the request of 
the Gortynians, who were engaged in war, and wanted him for 
general, it has been blamed, either as an act of cowardice, in 
deserting his own country when she was distressed by Nabis, or 
as an unseasonable ambition to show himself to strangers. 
And it is true, the Megalopolitans were then so hard pressed 
that they were obliged to shut themselves up within their walls, 
and to sow corn in their very streets; the enemy having laid 
waste their land, and encamped almost at their gates. Philo- 
pemen, therefore, by entering into the service of the Cretans 
at such a time, and taking a command beyond sea, furnished 
his enemies with a pretence to accuse him of basely flying from 
the war at home. 

Yet it is said, that as the Achzans had chosen other generals, 
Philopemen, being unemployed, bestowed his leisure upon the 
Gortynians, and took a command among them at their request. 
For he had an extreme aversion to idleness, and was desirous, 
above all things, to keep his talents, as a soldier and general, 
in constant practice. This was clear from what he said to 
Ptolemy. Some were commending that prince for daily study- 
ing the art of war, and improving his strength by martial 
exercise : “Who,” said he, ‘can praise a prince of his age, 
that is always preparing, and never performs ?”’ 

The Megalopolitans, highly incensed at his absence, and look- 
ing upon it as a desertion, were inclined to pass an outlawry 
against him. But the Acheans prevented them by sending 
their general Aristenetus to Megalopolis, who, though he 
differed with Philopemen about matters of government, would 
not suffer him to be declared an outlaw. Philopomen, finding 
himself neglected by his citizens, drew off from them several of 
the neighbouring boroughs, and instructed them to allege that 
they were not comprised in their taxations, nor originally of 
their dependencies. But assisting them to maintain this 
pretext, he lessened the authority of Megalopolis in the general 
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assembly of the Achzans. But these things happened some 
time after. 

Whilst he commanded the Gortynians in Orete, he did not, 
like a Peloponnesian or Arcadian, make war in an open, 
generous manner, but, adopting the Cretan customs, and using 
their artifices and sleights, their stratagems and ambushes, 
against themselves, he soon showed that their devices were like 
the short-sighted schemes of children, when compared with the 
long reach of an experienced general. 

Having greatly distinguished himself by these means, and 
performed many exploits in that country, he returned to 
Peloponnesus with honour. Here he found Philip beaten by 
T. Q. Flaminius, and Nabis engaged in war both with the 
Romans and Achzans. He was immediately chosen general of 
the Achzans; but venturing to act at sea, he fell under the 
same misfortune with Epaminondas; he saw the great ideas 
that had been formed of his courage and conduct vanish in 
consequence of his ill success in a naval engagement. Some 
say, indeed, that Epaminondas was unwilling that his country- 
men should have any share of the advantages of the sea, lest of 
good soldiers (as Plato expresses it) they should become 
licentious and dissolute sailors; and therefore chose to return 
from Asia and the isles without affecting anything. But 
Philopcemen being persuaded that his skill in the land service 
would insure his success at sea, found, to his cost, how much 
experience contributes to victory, and how much practice adds in 
all things to our powers. For he was not only worsted in the 
sea-fight for want of skill; but having fitted up an old ship 
which had been a famous vessel forty years before, and manned 
it with his townsmen, it proved so leaky that they were in 
danger of being lost. Finding that, after this, the enemy 
despised him as a man who disclaimed all pretensions at sea, 
and that they had insolently laid siege to Gythium, he set sail 
again; and as they did not expect him, but were dispersed 
without any precaution, by reason of their late victory, he 
landed in the night, burned their camp, and killed a great 
number of them. 

A few days after, as he was marching through a difficult 
pass, Nabis came suddenly upon him. The Achzans were in 
great terror, thinking it impossible to escape out of so dan- 
gerous a passage, which the enemy had already seized. But 
Philopemen, making a little halt, and seeing, at once, the 
nature of the ground, showed that skill in drawing up an army 
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is the capital point in the art of war. For altering a little the 
disposition of his forces, and adapting it to the present 
occasion, without any bustle he easily disengaged them from 
the difficulty; and then falling upon the enemy, put them 
entirely to the rout. When he saw that they fled not to the 
town, but dispersed themselves about the country; as the ground 
was woody and uneven, and on account of the brooks and 
ditches impracticable for the horse, he did not go upon the 
pursuit, but encamped before the evening. Concluding, how- 
ever, that the fugitives would return as soon as it grew dark, 
and draw up in a straggling manner to the city, he placed in 
ambush by the brooks and hills that surrounded it many parties 
of the Achxans with their swords in their hands. By this 
means the greatest part of the troops of Nabis were cut off: 
for not returning in a body, but as the chance of flight had 
dispersed them, they fell into their enemies’ hands, and were 
caught like so many birds ere they could enter the town. 

Philopemen being received on this account with great 
honour and applause in all the theatres of Greece, it gave some 
umbrage to Flaminius, a man naturally ambitious. For, as a 
Roman consul, he thought himself entitled to much greater 
marks of distinction among the Achewans than a man of 
Arcadia, and that, as a public benefactor, he was infinitely 
above him: having by one proclamation set free all that part of 
Greece which had been enslaved by Philip and the Macedonians. 
After this, Flaminius made peace with Nabis; and Nabis was 
assassinated by the Adtolians. Hereupon Sparta, being in great 
confusion, Philopemen, seizing the opportunity, came upon it 
with his army, and, partly by force and partly by persuasion, 
brought that city to join in the Achean league. The gaining 
over a city of such dignity and power made him perfectly 
adored among the Acheans. And, indeed, Sparta was an 
acquisition of vast importance to Achaia. It was also a grate- 
ful service to the principal Lacedzemonians, who hoped now to 
have him for the guardian of their liberty. For which reason, 
having sold the house and goods of Nabis, by a public decree, 
they gave the money, which amounted to a hundred and twenty 
talents, to Philopwmen, and determined to send it by persons 
deputed from their body. 

On this occasion it appeared how clear his integrity was; 
that he not only seemed, but was a virtuous man. For not one 
of the Spartans chose to speak to a person of his character 
about a present; but afraid of the office, they all excused 
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themselves, and put it upon Timolaus, to whom he was bound 
by the rites of hospitality. Timolaus went to Megalopolis, 
and was entertained at Philopcemen’s house; but when he 
observed the gravity of his discourse, the simplicity of his diet, 
and his integrity of manners, quite impregnable to the attacks 
and deceits of money, he said not a word about the present, but 
having assigned another cause for his coming, returned home. 
He was sent a second time, but could not mention the money. 
In the third visit he brought it out with much difficulty, and 
declared the benevolence of Sparta to him. Philopemen heard 
with pleasure what he had to say, but immediately went 
himself to the people of Lacedemon, and advised them not to 
try to tempt good men with money, who were already their 
friends, and of whose virtues they might freely avail them- 
selves; but to buy and corrupt ill men, who opposed their 
measures in council, that thus silenced, they might give them 
less trouble; it being much better to stop the mouths of their 
enemies than of their friends. Such was Philopcemon’s con- 
tempt of money. 

Some time after, Diophanes, being general of the Achzans, 
and hearing that the Lacedzemonians had thoughts of with- 
drawing from the league, determined to chastise them. 
Meanwhile, they prepared for war, and raised great com- 
motions in Peloponnesus. © Philopemen tried to appease 
Diophanes and keep him quiet: representing to him, “ That 
while Antiochus and the Romans were contending in the heart 
of Greece with two such powerful armies, an Achzan general 
should turn his attention to them ; and, instead of lighting up 
a war at home, should overlook and pass by some real injuries.” 
When he found that Diophanes did not hearken to him, but 
marched along with Flaminius into Laconia, and that they took 
their route towards Sparta, he did a thing that cannot be 
vindicated by law and strict justice, but which discovers a 
great and noble daring. He got into the town himself, and, 
though but a private man, shut the gates against an Achzan 
general and a Roman consul; healed the divisions among the 
Lacedzemonians, and brought them back to the league. 

Yet afterwards, when he was general himself, upon some 
new subject of complaint against that people, he restored their 
exiles, and put eighty citizens to death, as Polybius tells us, 
or, according to Aristocrates, three hundred and fifty. He 
demolished their walls, took from them great part of their 
territory, and added it to that of Megalopolis. All who had 
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been made free of Sparta by the tyrants he disfranchised, and 
carried into Achaia; except three thousand who refused to 
quit the place, and these he sold for slaves. By way of insult, 
as it were, upon Sparta, with the money arising thence he 
built a portico in Megalopolis. Pursuing his vengeance 
against that unhappy people, who had already suffered more 
than they deserved, he added one cruel and most unjust thing 
to fill up the measure of it; he destroyed their constitution. 
He abolished the discipline of Lycurgus, compelled them to 
give their children and youth an Achwan education, instead of 
that of their own country, being persuaded that their spirit 
could never be humbled while they adhered to the institutions 
of their great lawgiver. Thus brought by the weight of their 
calamities to have the sinews of their city cut by Philopomen, 
they grew tame and submissive. Some time after, indeed, 
upon application to the Romans, they shook off the Achzan 
customs, and re-established their ancient ones, as far as it 
could be done, after so much misery and corruption, 

When the Romans were carrying on the war with Antiochus 
in Greece, Philopemen was in a private station. And when 
he saw Antiochus sit still at Chelcia, and spend his time in 
youthful love and a marriage unsuitable to his years, while the 
Syrians roamed from town to town without discipline and 
without officers, and minded nothing but their pleasures, he 
repined extremely that he was not then general of the 
Acheans, and scrupled not to declare that he envied the 
Romans their victory: “For had I been in command,” said he, 
“‘T would have cut them all in pieces in the taverns.” After 
Antiochus was overcome, the Romans pressed still harder upon 
Greece, and hemmed in the Achzeans with their power: the 
orators, too, inclined to their interest. Under the auspices of 
Heaven, their strength prevailed over all; and the point was 
at hand, where fortune, who had long veered, was to stand 
still. In these circumstances, Philopwmen, like a good pilot, 
struggled with the times. Sometimes he was forced to give 
way a little and yield to the times, but on most occasions 
maintaining the conflict, he endeavoured to draw all that were 
considerable, either for their eloquence or riches, to the side of 
liberty. Aristzenetus the Megalopolitan, who had great 
interest among the Achxans, but always courted the Romans, 
declared it in council as his opinion, ‘That they ought not to 
be opposed or disobliged in anything.” Philopoemen heard 
him with silent indignation; and, at last, when he could 
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refrain no longer, said to him, “And why in such haste, 
wretched man, to see an end of Greece?” Manius,* the 
Roman consul, after the defeat of Antiochus, moved the 
Acheans to permit the Lacedemonian exiles to return, and 
Titus seconded him in his application; but Philopcemen 
opposed it, not out of any ill will to the exiles, but because he 
was willing they should be indebted for that benefit to 
himself and the Achzans, and not to the favour of Titus and 
the Romans. For the next year, when he was general 
himself, he restored them. Thus his gallant spirit led him to 
contend with the prevailing powers. 

He was elected general of the Achzans, the eighth time, 
when seventy years of age; and now he hoped not only to 
pass the year of his magistracy without war, but the 
remainder of his life in quiet. For as the force of distempers 
abates with the strength of the body, so in the states of 
Greece the spirit of contention failed with their power. Some 
avenging deity, however, threw him down at last, like one 
who, with matchless speed, runs over the race and stumbles at 
the goal. It seems that, being in company where a certain 
general was mentioned as an extraordinary man, Philopcemen 
said, ‘There was no great account to be made of a man who 
suffered himself to be taken alive.” A few days after this, 
Dinocrates the Messenian, who was particularly on ill terms 
with Philopceemen, and, indeed, not upon good terms with any 
one, by reason of his profligate and wicked life, found means 
to draw Messene off from the league; and it was also said 
that he was going to seize a place called Colonis. Philopoemen 
was then at Argos, sick of a fever; but upon this news he 
pushed to Megalopolis, and reached it in one day, though it was 
at a distance of four hundred furlongs. From thence he presently 
drew out a body of horse, consisting of the nobility, but all young 
men, who, from affection to his person and ambition for glory, 
followed him as volunteers. With these he marched towards 
Messene, and meeting Dinocrates on Evander’s hill, he 
attacked and put him to flight. But five hundred men, who 
guarded the flat country, suddenly coming up, the others, who 
were routed, seeing them, rallied again about the hills. Here- 
upon, Philopemen, afraid of being surrounded, and desirous of 
saving his young cavalry, retreated upon rough and difficult 
ground, while he was in the rear, often turning upon the 
enemy, and endeavouring to draw them entirely upon himself. 


* Manius Acilius Glabrio, 
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Yet none of them dared to encounter him; they only shouted 
and rode about him ata distance. As he often faced about, 
and left his main body, on account of his young men, each of 
whom he was solicitous to put out of danger, at last he found 
himself alone amidst a number of the enemy. Even then 
they durst not attack him hand to hand, but, hurling their 
darts at a distance, they drove him upon steep and craggy 
places, where he could scarcely make his horse go, though he 
spurred him continually. He was still active through 
exercise, and for that reason his age was no hindrance to his 
escape; but being weakened by sickness, and extremely 
fatigued with his journey, his horse threw him, now 
heavy and encumbered, upon the stones. His head was 
wounded with the fall, and he lay a long time speechless, 
so that the enemy, thinking him dead, began to tum him, 
in order to strip him of his arms. But finding that he 
raised his head and opened his eyes, they gathered thick 
about him, bound his hands behind his back, and led him 
off with such unworthy treatment and gross abuse, as 
Philopemen could never have supposed he should come to 
suffer, even from Dinocrates. 

The Messenians, elated at the news, flocked to the gates. 
But when they saw Philopemen dragged along in a manner so 
unworthy of the glory of his achievements and trophies, most of 
them were touched with pity and compassion for his misfortune. 
They shed tears, and contemned all human greatness as a 
faithless support, as vanity and nothing. Their tears, by little 
and little, turned to kind words, and they began to say, they 
ought to remember his former benefits, and the liberty he had 
procured them by expelling the tyrant Nabis. A few there 
were indeed, who, to gratify Dinocrates, talked of putting 
Philopeemen to torture and to death, as a dangerous and 
implacable enemy, and the more to be dreaded by Dinocrates, 
if he escaped, after being made prisoner, and treated with such 
indignity. At last they put him in a dungeon called the 
Treasury, which had neither air nor light from without, and 
which, having no doors, was closed with a great stone. In 
this dungeon they shut him up with the stone, and placed a 
guard around it. 

Meanwhile, the Achzan cavalry, recollecting themselves after 
their fight, found that Philopemen was not with them, and 
probably might have lost his life. They made a stand, and 
called him with loud cries, blaming each other for making 
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base and shameful escape, by abandoning their general, who had 
been prodigal of his own life in order to save theirs. By much 
search and inquiry about the country, they got intelligence 
that he was taken prisoner, and carried the heavy news to the 
states of Achaia, who, considering it as the greatest of losses, 
resolved to send an embassy to demand him of the Messenians; 
and in the meantime prepared for war. 

While the Achzans were taking these resolutions, Dino- 
erates, who most of all dreaded time, as the thing most likely 
to save Philopcemen, determined to be beforehand with the 
league. Therefore, when night was come and the multitude 
retired, he opened the dungeon, and sent in one of his servants 
with a dose of poison, and orders not to leave him till he had 
taken it. Philopemen was laid down in his cloak, but not 
asleep; vexation and resentment kept him awake. "When he 
saw the light and a man standing by him with a cup of poison, 
he raised himself up as well as his weakness would permit, and, 
receiving the cup, asked him, ‘“‘ Whether he had heard any 
thing of his cavalry, and particularly of Lycortas?” The 
executioner answering that they almost all escaped, he nodded 
his head in sign of satisfaction ; and looking kindly upon him 
said, ‘“*Thou bringest good tidings, and we are not in all 
respects unhappy.” Without uttering another word, or 
breathing the least sigh, he drank off the poison, and lay down 
again. He was already brought so low that he could not make 
much struggle with the fatal dose, and it despatched him 
presently. 

The news of his death filled all Achaia with grief and lamen- 
tation. All the youth immediately repaired with the deputies 
of the several cities to Megalopolis, where they resolved, 
without loss of time, to take their revenge. For this purpose, 
having chosen Lycortas for their general, they entered Mes- 
sene, and ravaged the country, till the Messenians with one 
consent opened their gates and received them. Dinocrates 
prevented their revenge by killing himself: and those who 
voted for having Philopemen put to death, followed his 
example. But such as were for having him put to the torture 
were taken by Lycortas, and reserved for more painful punish- 
ments. 

When they had burned his remains, they put the ashes in an 
urn, and returned not in a disorderly and promiscuous manner, 
but uniting a kind of triumphal march with the funeral 
solemnity. First came the foot with crowns of victory on their 
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heads, and tears in their eyes; and attended by their captive 
enemies in fetters. Polybius, the general’s son, with the 
principal Acheans about him, carried the urn, which was 
adorned with ribbons and garlands, so that it was hardly 
visible. The march was closed by the cavalry completely 
armed and superbly mounted ; they neither expressed in their 
looks the melancholy of such a mourning, nor the joy of a 
victory. The people of the towns and villages on their way 
flocked out as if it had been to meet him returning from a 
glorious campaign, touched the urn with great respect, and 
conducted it to Megalopolis. The old men, the women, and 
children, who joined the procession, raised such a bitter lamen- 
tation that it spread through the army, and was re-echoed by 
the city, which, besides her grief for Philopemen, bemoaned 
her own calamity, as in him she thought she lost the chief rank 
and influence among the Achans. 

His interment was suitable to his dignity, and the Messenian 
prisoners were stoned to death at his tomb. Many statues 
were set up, and many honours decreed him by the Grecian 
cities. But when Greece was involved in the dreadful 
misfortunes of Corinth, a certain Roman attempted to get them 
all pulled down, * accusing him in form, as if he had been alive, 
of implacable enmity to the Romans. When he had finished 
the impeachment, and Polybius had answered his calumnies, 
neither Mummius nor his lieutenants would suffer the monu- 
ments of so illustrious a man to be defaced, though he had 
opposed both Flaminius and Glabrio not a little. For they 
made a proper distinction between virtue and interest, between 
honour and advantage; well concluding, that rewards and 
grateful acknowledgments are always due from persons obliged 
to their benefactors, and honour and respect from men of merit 
to each other. So much concerning Philopceemen. 


* This happened thirty-seven years after his death, that is, one hundred 
and forty-five years before the Christian era, 


THE END. 
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Beric the Briton: A Story of the Roman Invasion. By G. A. HENTY. 

In Greek Waters: A Story of the Grecian War (1821-27). By G. A. HENTY. 

Redskin and Cow-boy: A Tale of the Western Plains. By G. A. HENTY. 

The Dash for Khartoum: A Tale of the Nile Expedition. By G. A. HENTY..’ 

A Rough Shaking. By Grorce Mac Donan. 

By England’s Aid: or, The Freeing of the Netherlands. By G. A. HENTY. 

By Right of Conquest: or, With Cortez in Mexico. By G. A. HENTY. 

With Lee in Virginia: A Story of the American Civil War. By G. A. HEnTy. 

By Pike and Dyke: A Tale of the Rise of the Dutch Republic. By G. A. HENTY. 

The Lion of St. Mark: A Tale of Venice. By G. A. HENTY.. 

Captain Bayley’s Heir: A Tale of the Gold Fields of California. By G. A. HENTY. 

Bonnie Prince Charlie: A Tale of Fontenoy and Culloden. By G. A. HENTY. 

For the Temple: A Tale of the Fall of Jerusalem. By G. A. HENTY. 

Dick o’ the Fens: A Romance of the Great East Swamp. , By G. M. FENN, 

The Young Carthaginian: A Story of the Times of Haithibal By G. A. Henry. 

With Wolfe in Canada: or, The Winning of a Continent. ney G, A. HENTY. 
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The Lion of the North: A Tale of Gustavus Adolphus. By G, A. Henry. 
With Clive in India: or, The Beginnings of an Empire. By G. A. HENTY. 
In Freedom’s Cause: A Story of Wallace and Bruce. By G, A. Henvy, 
Through the Fray: A Story of the Luddite Riots. By G. A. HENTY, © 
Under Drake’s Flag: A Tale of the Spanish Main. By G, A. Henay. 
True to the Old Flag: A Tale of the American War. By G. A. HEN 
Two Thousand Years Ago: Adventures of a Roman Boy. By Prof. Ca 
Devon Boys: A Tale of the North Shore, By G, MANVILLE FENN. 
The Golden Magnet: A ‘lale of the Land of the Incas, By G, MANVILLE FENN. 
In the King’s Name: or, The Cruise of the “Kestrel”. By G. MANVILLE FENN. 


Animal Painting in England: Eight Facsimiles in Wattr-Colours of Original 
Paintings, and numerous Illustrations of celebrated pictures by Sir EDWIN 
LANDSEER, R.A., and other Eminent Artists. With Descriptive Text by W. 
J. Lorrik. With Hints for Painting Animals. Elegantly bound, 6s. 


Children’s Portraiture in England: Hight Plates in Water-Colours, many En- 
gravings after Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, and Lawrence. With De- 
scriptive Text by W. J. Lorri. With full instructions. Cloth elegant, 6s. 


Advanced Studies in Flower-Painting. By ADA Hanbury. Twelve beautiful 
Examples in Water-Colours. With full instructions. Cloth elegant, 6s. 


In crown 8vo, cloth elegant, beautifully illustrated, 5s. each. 


On the Irrawaddy: A Story of the First Burmese War. By G. A. HENTY. 

A Girl’s Loyalty. By Frances ARMSTRONG. 

Through Swamp and Glade: A Tale of the Seminole War. By Kirk Mounrop, 
To Tell the King the Sky is Falling. By Sunita E. BRAINE. 


Through Russian Snows: A Story of Napoleon’s Retreat from Moscow. By 
G. A. HENTY. 


For Life and Liberty: A Story of the American War. By Dr. GORDON STABLES. 
At War with Pontiac: or, The Totem of the Bear. By KirK MUNROE. 

In the Heart of the Rockies. By G. A. Henry. 

To Greenland and the Pole. By GorDON STABLES, M.D., R.N. 

Olaf the Glorious: A Historical Story of the Viking Age. By RoBERT LEIGHTON. 
A Jacobite Exile. By G. A. Henry. 

The Wreck of the “Golden Fleece”. By Rospert LEIGHTON. 

Westward with Columbus. By GorRDON STABLES, R.N. 

The White Conquerors of Mexico. By Kirk Munropr. 

A Fair Claimant, being a Story for Girls. By FRANcEs ARMSTRONG. 
Condemned as a Nihilist: A Story of Escape from Siberia. By G. A. Henry. 
The Thirsty Sword: A Story of the Norse Invasion, By Robert LEIGHTON. 
The Heiress of Courtleroy. By ANNE BEALE. 

Held Fast for England: A Tale of the Siege of Gibraltar. By G. A. Henry. 
The Pilots of Pomona: A Story of the Orkney Islands. By Rospert LEIGHTON. 
Maori and Settler: A Story of the New Zealand War. By G. A. Henry. 
’Twixt School and College: A Tale of Self-reliance. By Dr. GorpoN STABLES. 
One of the 28th: A Story of Waterloo. By G. A. Henry. 

The Cat of Bubastes: A Story of Ancient Egypt. By G. A. Henry. 
Giannetta: A Girl’s Story of Herself. By Rosa MULHOLLA ‘ 

In the Reign of Terror Adventures of a Westminster Bey. By A. Henry. 
Drange and Gre Tale of the Boyne and Limerick. By G. A. Henry. 
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The Seven Wise Scholars. By Ascorr R. Horr. With 90 Illustrations. 

At the Back of the North Wind. By Grorcr Mac Dona.p. 

Ranald Bannerman’s Boyhood. By Grorce Mac DonaLp. 

The Bravest of the Brave: or, With Peterborough in Spain. By G. A. HENTY. 
A Final Reckoning: A Tale of Bush Life in Australia. By G. A. HENTY. 

For Name and Fame: or, Through Afghan Passes. By G. A. HENTY. 

The Dragon and the Raven: or, The Days of King Alfred. By G. A. HENTY. 
St. George for England: A Tale of Cressy and Poitiers, By G. A. HENTy. 
By Sheer Pluck: A Tale of the Ashanti War. By G. A. HENry. 

Facing Death: or, The Hero of the Vaughan Pit. By G. A. Henry. 

Nat the Naturalist: A Boy’s Adventures in Eastern Seas. By G. M. Fryn. 
The Pirate Island: A Story of the South Pacific. By Harry CoLLINawoop. 


Sketches in Water-Colours. Nine Pictures. By RicHarpson, LeITcH, DuNCAN, 
NEEDHAM, and others. With full instructions. 4to, cloth elegant, 5s. 


In crown 8vo, cloth elegant, beautifully illustrated, 4s. 

Wulfric the Weapon-Thane: The Story of the Danish Conquest of East Anglia. 

By CHARLES. W. WHISTLER. 
An Ocean Outlaw: A Story of Adventure in the good ship Margaret. By Hucu 

Sr. LEGER. 
‘‘Hallowe’en” Ahoy! or, Lost on the Crozet Islands. By HucH Sr. LEcrr. 
Sou’wester and Sword. By Hvueu Sr. Lecer. 2 
Grettir the Outlaw. By S. Barinc-GoULD. ee 
With the Sea Kings: A Story of the Days of Lord Nelson. By F. H. WINDER. 
A Champion of the Faith: A Tale of the Lollards. By J. M. CALLWELL, 
Bunyip Land: A Tale of New Guinea. By G. MANVILLE FENN. 
Under False Colours. By Saran DOUDNEY. 


Illuminating. Nine Examples in Colours and Gold of ancient Illuminating, with 
Instructions by W. J. Lortis, F.8.A. 4to, cloth elegant, 4s. 


Advanced Studies in Marine Painting. Hight Facsimiles in Water-Colours of 
the Original Paintings by E. DUNCAN, R.W.S. 4to, cloth elegant, 4s. 


Advanced Studies in British Landscape and Coast Scenery. Eight Fac- 
similes of the Original Water-Colour Drawings by E. Duncan. Cloth, 4s. 


Advanced Studies of Trees. In Water-Colours, by J. NEEDHAM.~ First Series. 
Foliage Contrasts, Oak, Ash, Beech, &c. With instructions. 4to, cloth, 4s. 
Second Series. Fir, Elm, Larch, Chestnut, &c. 4to, cloth, 4s. 


In crown 8vo, cloth elegant, beautifully illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


The Young Colonists: A Tale of the Zulu and Boer Wars. By G. A. HENTY. 
Quicksilver: or, The Boy with no Skid to his Wheel. By G. MANVILLE FENN. 
Violet Vereker’s Vanity. By ANNIE E, ARMSTRONG. 

Two Gallant Rebels: A Story of La Vendée. By EpaaRr PICKERING, 

A Thane of Wessex. By CHartes W. WHISTLER. 

His First Kangaroo. By ArTHurR FErRRES. 
In Press-Gang Days. By Epcar PICKERING. Pr hs 
Young Travellers’ Tales. By AscorrR. Hope. = 4 
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A Prisoner of War: A Story of the Time of Napoleon Bonaparte. By G. Norway. 
Gold, Gold in Caribou. By CLive PHAILLIPPs-WOLLEY. 

A True Cornish Maid. By G. Norway, 

The Log of the ‘Flying Fish”. By Harry CoLLincwoop, 

The Captured Cruiser: or, Two Years from Land. By C. J. Curciirre-Hyne. 
An Old-time Yarn: Adventures with Hawkins and Drake. By EDGAR PICKERING. 
A Very Odd Girl: or, Life at the Gabled Farm. By ANNIE E, ARMSTRONG. 
Three Bright Girls. By ANNI£ E. ARMSTRONG. 

Silas Verney: A Tale of the Time of Charles II. By EpGar PICKERING. 
Brownsmith’s Boy. By G. MANVILLE FENN. 

A Chapter of Adventures: At the Bombardment of Alexandria. By G. A. HENTY. 
Thorndyke Manor: A Tale of Jacobite Times. By Mary C. Rowse. 

Afloat at Last: A Sailor Boy’s Log of his Life at Sea. By JoHn C, HuTcugson, 
Down the Snow Stairs. By ALICn CORKRAN. 

Storied Holidays: A Cycle of Red-letter Days. By E. 8. Brooks. 

Meg’s Friend. By ALicn CorKRAN. 

Margery Merton’s Girlhood. By ALicr CorkRAN. | 
Chivalric Days: Stories of Courtesy and Courage. By E. S. Brooks. 

The Bubbling Teapot: A Wonder Story. By Lizzie W. CHAMPNEY. 

The Princess and the Goblin. By Grorar Mac DoNnaLp. 

The Princess and Curdie. By Grorer Mac DONALD. 

Stories of Old Renown: Tales of Knights and Heroes. By Ascott R. Hops. 
Picked up at Sea: or, The Gold Miners of Minturne. By J. C. HurcHeson. 
Historic Boys; Their Endeavours, Achievements, and Times. . By E. 8. Brooks. Ff 
Dora: or, A Girl Without a Home, By Mrs. R. H. Reap. 

Traitor or Patriot? A Tale of the Rye-house Plot. By Mary C. Rowse Lu. 
Dr. Jolliffe’s Boys: A Tale of Weston School. By Lewis Houcu. 

Brother and Sister: or, The Trials of the Moore Family. By E. J. Lysacut. 


Each book is illustrated, and bound in cloth elegant, 3s. 


The Loss of John Humble: What Led to It, and What Came of It. By G. Nonway. 


Highways and High Seas: Cyril Harley’s Adventures on Both. By F. FranK- 
FORT MOORE. 


Hussein the Hostage: or, A Boy’s Adventures in Persia. By G. Norway. 
Cousin Geoffrey and I. By CanoLine Austin. | 
Under Hatches. By F. Franxrort Moore. 

The Congo Rovers. By Harry CoLLinewoop. 

Yussuf the Guide: or, The Mountain Bandits. By G. Manvittr PrN. 
Menhardoc: A Story of Cornish Nets and Mines. By G. MANVILLE FENN. 

Gulliver’s Travels. 100 Illustrations by Gorpon Browne. 

Robinson Crusoe. 100 Illustrations by GorpoN BRownkE. 

Patience Wins: or, War in the Works. By G. ManviLty FEny, 

Mother Carey’s Chicken; Her Voyage to the Unknown Isle. By G. M. Fenn, 
The Missing Merchantman. By Harry CoLiincwvon, 

The Rover’s Secret: A Tale of the Lagoons of Cuba. By Harry Cotu 

The Wigwam and the War-path. By Ascorr R. Horr, : 
Girl Neighbours: or, The Old Fashion and the New. By Sarau Ty 
Perseverance Island. By Dovanas FrRazar. ‘ 
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1 Painting for Beginners. Twelve Simple Studies in Water-Colours. 
With full instructions.  4to, cloth elegant, 3s. 


Flower Painting for Beginners. ‘Twelve Studies from Nature, in Water- 
Colours. With full instructions. By ErHEL NISBET, 4to, cloth elegant, 3s, 


Landscape Painting for Beginners. Second Stage: in seven Colours. Twenty 
Pictures by J. CALLOW. With full instructions, 4to, cloth elegant, 3s, 

Simple Lessons in Flower Painting. Twelve Facsimiles of Original Water- 
Colour Drawings. With full instructions. 4to, cloth elegant, 3s. 

Simple Lessons in Landscape Painting. Eight Facsimiles of Original Water- 
Colour Drawings. With full instructions. 4to, cloth elegant, 3s. 


Simple Lessons in Marine Painting. Twelve Facsimiles of Original Water- 
Colour Sketches. By E. Duncan. With full instructions. 4to, cloth elegant, 3s. 


Each book is illustrated, and bound in cloth elegant, 2s. 6a. 


Marooned on Australia, being the Narration of Diedrich Buys of his Discoveries 
in Terra Australis Incognito about the year 1630. By ERNEST FavENC. 


Reefer and Rifleman: A Tale of the Two Services. By Cof! Percy-Groves. 
My Friend Kathleen. By Jennie CHAPPELL. 
A Girl’s Kingdom. By M. Corset-Srymour. 


Laugh and Learn. By Jennett HuMPHREYS. =; 
A Musical Genius. By the Author of ‘‘The Two Dorothys”. iy, 
Under the Black Eagle. By ANDREW HILLIARD. a a 


For the Sake of a Friend. By Marcarer PARKER. 
The Secret of the Australian Desert. By ERNEST FAVENC. 
Things will Take a Turn. By Brarrice HaRRADEN. [Illustrated Edition. 
The Whispering Winds and the Tales they.Told. By Mary H. DeBEnHaM. 
Hammond’s Hard Lines. By Ske_ton Kupporp. 
Dulcie King: A Story for Girls. By M. Corspet-Seymour. 
Hugh Herbert’s Inheritance. By CaroLine AUSTIN. ty 
Nicola: The Career of a Girl Musician. By M. Corset-SEYMouR. 
A Little Handful. By Harriet J. Scripps. 
A Golden Age: A Story of Four Merry Children. By Ismay THORN. 
A Rough Road. By Mrs. G. Linnaus Banks. 
The Two Dorothys: A Tale for Girls. By Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN, 
A Cruise in Cloudland. By Hryry Fritu. 
Stimson’s Reef: A Tale of Adventure. By C. J. Curciirrn-HyNe. 
Gladys Anstruther: or, The Young Stepmother. By Louisa THompson. 
i othy: or, The Abbey Grange. By ANNIE E. ARMSTRONG. 

The Secret of the Old House. By EvELYN Everert-GREEN. 
Hal Hungerford: Adventures of a Boy Emigrant. By J. R. HutTcHrNson. 
The Hermit Hunter of the Wilds. By Dr. Gorpon STABLEs, 
Miriam’s Ambition. By Evetyn EverettT-Green. 2 
White Lilac: or, The Queen of the May. By Amy WALTON. 
The Brig “Audacious”. By ALAN Cote. 
Jasper’s Conquest. By Mrs. Lysacur. 

ttle Lady Clare. By E. Everrrr-Green. 
Eversley Secrets. By E. EvERETT-GREEN. 
ly and Strong: or, How George Andrews Made his Way. By G. A. Henry. 
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The War of the Axe : or, Adventures in South Africa, By J. Percy-GRovEs. 


Miss Willowburn’s Offer. By Saran DouDNEY. 

The Stories of Wasa and Menzikoff. 

Gutta-Percha Willie: The Working Genius. By Gzorck Mac Donacp. 
A Garland for Girls. By Louisa M. ALcorT. 

Hetty Gray: or, Nobody’s Bairn. By Rosa MULHOLLAND, 

Gytha’s Message: A Tale of Saxon England. By EmMa Lgsiir, 
.My Mistress the Queen. By Miss M. A. PAULL. 

The Lads of Little Clayton. By R. Srmap. 

Ten Boys who lived long ago. By JANE ANDREWS. 

Brothers in Arms: A Story of the Crusades. By F. Bayrorp Harrison, 
Jack o’ Lanthorn: A Tale of Adventure. By Henry Friru. 

A Waif of the Sea. By Karn Woop. 

Winnie’s Secret. By Karr Woop. 

Miss Fenwick’s Failures: or, ‘“‘ Peggy Pepper-pot”. By Esmé Stuart. 
Famous Discoveries by Sea and Land. 

Stories of the Sea in Former Days. 

Adventures in Field, Flood, and Forest: Stories of Danger and Daring. 
Stirring Events of History. 

Tales of Captivity and Exile. 


Landscape Painting for Beginners. [First Stage. Ten Studies in Sepia by 
J. CALLowW. With full instructions. 4to, cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. 


Each book is illustrated, and elegantly bound in cloth, 2s. 


Sydney’s Chums: A Story of East and West London, By H. F. GrrHen. 
Daddy Samuels’ Darling. By the Author of ‘‘The Two Dorothys”. 
May, Guy, and Jim. By ELLINoR DAVENPORT ADAMS, 

A Girl in the Spring-time. By Mrs. MANsrERGH. 

In the Days of Drake. By J. S. Fiercuer. 

Wilful Joyce. By W. L. Rooper. 

The Girleen. By Epitu JoHNsTONE, 

Proud Miss Sydney. By GERALDINE MOCKLER. 

The Ravensworth Scholarship. By Mrs. Henry CLARKE, M.A. 

The Organist’s Baby. By KATHLEEN Knox, 

School Days in France. By an OLD Girt. 

Sir Walter’s Ward. By Wittiam Everarp. 

Queen of the Daffodils: A Story of High School Life. By Lrstir Larne. 
Raff’s Ranche: Adventures among Cow-boys and Indians. By F. M. Hoimes. 
The Bushranger’s Secret. By Mrs. Henry CLARKE. 

An Unexpected Hero. By Exizanetu J. Lysacnr. 

The Wreck of the “Nancy Bell”. By Joun C. Hutcurson. 

The White Squall. By Jonn C. Hutcueson. 

The Joyous Story of Toto. By Laura B. Ricnanrns, 

The Lonely Pyramid: A Tale of Adventures. By J. H. YOXALt, M.P. 
Bab: or, The Triumph of Unselfishness. By Ismay THORN. 

Brave and True; and Two other Stories. By Grrason Gow. 

Nutbrown Roger and I: A Romance of the Highway. By J. H. Yoxaut, M.P. 
A Rash Promise: or, Meg’s Secret. By Crcinia SELBY LOWNDES. 
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The Light Princess; and Other Fairy Stories. By GEORGE Mao DONALD. 
Sam Silvan’s Sacrifice: The Story of Two Fatherless Boys. By Jusse Cotman. 
A Warrior King: A Boy's Adventures in South Africa. By J, Evetyn. 
Linda and the Boys. By Crcizia S. Lownpzgs. 

Swiss Stories for Children. By Lucy WHEELOcK, 

Susan. By Amy WaLron. 

The Hawthorns. By Amy Watton. 

Aboard the “Atalanta”: The Story of a Truant. By HENRY FRITH. 

A Pair of Clogs; and other Stories. By Amy WALTON. 

The Squire’s Grandson: A Devonshire Story. By J. M. Catiwett. 

Chirp and Chatter: or, Lessons from Field and Tree. By ALIcE Banks. 
Insect Ways on Summer Days. By JENNErT HUMPHREYS. 
Dorothy’s-Dilemma. By Caroline AUSTIN. 

Marie’s Home. By C. Austin. 

Teddy: The Story of a “Little Pickle”. By Joan C. Hurcurson. 

The Penang Pirate, and the Lost Pinnace. By JoHN C. HutTcHeEson. 
Magna Charta Stories. Edited by ARTHUR GILMAN, a.M. 

The Wings of Courage. From the French of GEORGE SanD by Mrs. CoRKRAN. 
Little Tottie, and Two other Stories, told by THomas ARCHER. 

Four Little Mischiefs. By Rosa MULHOLLAND. 

Adventures of Mrs. Wishing-to-be. By ALIcE CorKRAN. 

New Light through Old Windows. By Grecason Gow. 

Our Dolly. By Mrs. R. H. Reap. 

Fairy Fancy. By Mrs. R. H. Reap. 

Naughty Miss Bunny: Her 'lricks and Troubles. By Chara MULHOLLAND. 


LIBRARY OF FAMOUS BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 1s. 6d. each. 


Austen’s Northanger Abbey. 
Autobiographies of Boyhood. 
Dampier’s Life and Voyages. 
Edgeworth’s Good Governess. 

Gore’s (Mrs.) The Snowstorm. 

Holiday House. By Catherine Sinclair. 
Hall's Log-book of a Midshipman. 
Marryat’s Poor Jack. 

Martineau’s Feats on the Fiord. 
Parry’s Third Voyage. 

Passages in the Life of a Galley-slave. 
Scott's Downfall of Napoleon. 

What Katy Did. By Susan Coolidge. 
What Katy Did at School. By Susan Coolidge. 
Wreck of the “‘ Wager”. 

Michael Scott’s Cruise of the Midge. 
Lives of Drake and Cavendish. 
Edgeworth’s Moral Tales. 

Marryat’s The Settlers in Canada. 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 
White’s Natural History of Selborne. 
Michael Scott’s Tom Cringle’s Log. 
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Library of Famous Books, Corfiived. 


Cooper's The Pathfinder. 

The Lamplighter. By Miss Cummins. 

/ Plutarch’s Lives of Greek Heroes. 

Cooper's Deerslayer. 

Poe’s Tales of Romance and Fantasy, 
Waterton’s Wanderings in South America. 
Anson’s Voyage Round the World. 


/ Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 


In crown 8vo, cioth extra, Illustrated, 1s. Gd. cach, 
A Chum Worth Having. Ry Reonence E 


COOMBE. 


Penelope and Others. 
The “Saucy May”. 


/ Lamb’s Tales from Shakspeare. 


Southey’s Life of Nelson. 
Miss Mitford’s Our Village. 
Dana’s Two Years Before the Mast. 
Marryat’s Children of the New Forest. | 
Scott's The Talisman. 
The Basket of Flowers. 
Alcott’s Little Women. 

‘ryat’s Masterman Re 


The Little Girl from. , | ARNOLD. 
ER. © 


GERALDINE Moo 


‘The Two Dorot 


Uncle Jem’s — Author of ROWSELL. 
‘ a] ° 1 ” 
The Ball of Fortune. By ©. PEARCE. FORD HARRISON. 


The Family ees By DARLEY DALE. 
Warner’s Ch By. ANNIE S. S . : 
Climbing tie: Hi. "by NIE 8. eo AN. Filled with Gold. By JENNIE PERRETT. 
Into the Haven. By ANNIE S. SWAN. 


Olive and Robin. By the Author of 
“The Two Dorothys”. 


‘Mona’s Trust. By PENELOPE LESLIn. 
In a Stranger Weasden By CONSTANCE 


CUMING: 

Little Ji and his Strange Adven- The Late Miss Hollingford. 
tures. v. _ CE JONES Nee MULHOLLAND. 

Viensatce 4 By ISABELLA The Pedlar and his Dog. By Mary C. 
PEARSON. ROwWsE ELL. 


A Soldier's § n. “By A ANNETTE LYSTER. 
Town Mice in the Country. 


Mischief and Merry-making. By Isa- 
BELLA PEARSON. 


Phil and his Father. By IsmAy THorN. 


Prim’s Story. 


Littlebourne 
. HARRISON. ~ 


- Wild Meg i 


Grannie. 
The Bags F 2 
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oat Fel? 


CROW. 


Tom Finch’s Monkey. 
CHESON. 


By L. E. TIDDEMAN. 


By F. BAYFor 
y °RP | Down and Up Again. 


The Patriot Martyr, and other Narratives. 


Dial The Hap Lad. By B. BJORNSON. 
J. LYSAGHT, M 's Mistake. 

d: A Tale of the Great | Madge’s 

By EMMA oy Ret oh Roepe Bas. HORACE HAPPYMAN. 
Fg - 
OLINE A 
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Was he a Coward? 
and Danger. By G. A. 


y tine . TY. 
[ ee. The Seven Golden Keys. 


The Battlefield Treasure. 


Our General. By E. J. LYSAGutT. 
Aunt Hesba’s Charge. By E. J. LySAGuHT. 
By Order of Queen Maude. By Loursa 


Yarns on the Beach. By G. A. HENTY. 
A Terrible Coward. By G. M. FENN. 


Our Frank. By AMY WALTON. 


Miss Grantley’s Girls, and the Stories 
she told them. By THos. 


The Troubles and Triumphs of Little 
Tim. By GrEGson Gow. 


zee By YAN 


The Story of a Queen. By MAry od 
By F. Bay- 


Joan’s Adventures at the North Pole / 
and Elsewhere. By ALICE CORKRAN. 
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Elegantly bound in cloth, with Frontispiece, 128 pp., re ae i. 


Here, There, and Everywhere. By M. 
CORBET-SEY MOUR. 

Lost in Maine Woods. By ISABEL 
HORNIBROOK. 

The Red Umbrella. By EvirH Kine 
HALL. 


Bogie and Fluff. By L. E. TrppeMan. 


Cynthia’s Holiday: A Story for Girls. 
By SHEILA E. BRAINE. 
Long Time Ago. By M. Corser. SuYMOUR. 


That Little Beggar. By E. KiNG HALL. 
Ronald and Chrissie. By J. CHAPPELL. 
Fifteen Stamps. By SKELTON KUPPORD. 
Marjorie. By L. E. TippEMAN 
Sparkles. By HARRIET J. Scripps. 
Daisy and her Friends. 

Just Like a Girl. By PENELOPE LESLIE. 
Only a Shilling. By M. CorBe?-SeyMouR. 
Brave Dorette. By JuLIA GoppaRD. 
Piecrust Promises. By W. L. RoopEr. 
Little Aunt Dorothy. 

The Youngest Princess. oe 
Summer Fun and Frolic. : 

The Lost Dog. By Ascorr R. Hope. 

AA Council of Courtiers. By ©. LANeron. 
A Parliament of Pickles. By Do. 
The Rambles of Three Children. 
Sharp Tommy. By E. J. Lysacur. 
Adventures of Nell, Edie, and Toby. 
Arthur’s Temptation. By Ems LESLIE. 
Philip Danford. By JuLIA Gopparp. 
Mr. Lipscombe’s Apples. Py Do. 
Freda’s Folly. By M.S. Haycikarr. 

A Change for the Worse. 

Our Two Starlings. By C. Reprorp. 
A Gypsy against Her Will. 

An Emigrant Boy’s Story. 

The Castle on the Shore. 


John a’ Dale. By Mary C. RowseELt. 


Jock and his Friend. By ©. LaNnaton. 
Gladys: or, The Sister’s Charge. 

In the Summer Holidays. 

How the Strike Began. By EMMA LESLIE. 
Tales from the Russian. 

Cinderella’s Cousin. By PENELOPE. 
Their New Home. By ANNIE 8S. FENN. 
Janie’s Holiday. By C. REDFORD. 

The Children of Haycombe. 

The Wise Princess. By H. M. Capes. 
The Cruise of the “ Petrel”. 

A Boy Musician. 

Hatto’s Tower. By Mary C. ROWSELL. 
Fairy Lovebairn’s Favourites. 

Alf Jetsam. By Mrs. GEORGE CUPPLES. 
The Redfords. By Mrs. G. CuppLes. 
Missy. By F. B. HARRISON. 

Hidden Seed. By EMMA LESLIE. 

Jack’s Two Sovereigns. By A. S. FENN. 
Ursula’s Aunt. By A.S. FENN. 

A Little Adventurer. By GREGSON Gow. 
Olive Mount. By Miss FENN. 

Three Littl Ones. By Cora LANGTON. 
Tom s’ Mistake. By E. Lesum. 
Two Little Brothers. By Miss CApEs. 
The New Boy at Merriton. 

The Blind Boy of Dresden. 

Jon of Iceland: A True Story. 

Stories from shaped eae 

Every Man i is Place. 

Fireside Fairies and Flower Fancies. 
To the Sea in Ships. 

Little Daniel: A Story of the Rhine. 
Jack’s Victory: Stories about. Dogs. 
Story of a King: By One of his Soldiers. 
Prince Alexis: or, Old Russia. 

Sasha the Serf: stories’ of | f Russian Life. 


True Stories of Foreigt : cory. 


aay x 


a 


Elegantly bound in cloth, with Frontispiece, 9d. each. 


LESLIE. 
By B. 


In the Gipsies’ Van. By E 


The Squire of the Parish. 
WHITNEY. 


Little Ladybird. By L. E. TippEeMAN. 
The Hollow Tree. By G. MockLer. 
Merry Nights. By Jean Gow. 

Jocelyn Gower. By JANE DEAKIN. 
Father’s Wife. By CiceELy FULOHER. ~ 
The Luck-Penny. By ©. A. Mexcmr. 
Walter’s Feats. By Ascorr R. Hope. 


Ella’s Brown Gown. By W. L. Rooprr. 
My Aunt Nan. By E. KING HALL. 
Toby. By L. E. TIDDBMAN. 

He, She, and It. By A. DE V. Dawson. 
Darby and Joan. By PENROSE. 

The Carved Box. By No oRLEY Cuxsren. 
A Little English Gentleman. — 


The Doctor’s Lass. By L. B. TIDDEMAN 
Spark and I. By ANNIE | ARMSTRONG. 


Pi 
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Blackie & Son’s Books for Young People. 


What Hilda Saw. by PENELOPE LESLIE. 
Little Miss Masterful. 

An Australian Childhood. 

A Sprig of Honeysuckle. 

Kitty roll. By L. E. TIDDEMAN. 

A ees: a Picnic. By W. L. ROOPER. 
Cross Purposes and the Shadows. 
Patty’s Ideas. By L. E. TIDDEMAN. 
Daphne: A Story of Self- Conquest. 

Tom in a Tangle. By T. SPARRO ow. 
Crowded Out. By M. B, MANWELL. 
Lily and Rose in One. ° 

Max or Baby. By IsMAY THORN. 


Things will take a Turn. By BEAT- 
RICE HARRADEN, 


The Lost Thimble. By Mrs. MUSGRAVE. 
Jack-a-Dandy. By E. J. LySAGHT. 
A Day of Adventures. By ©. WYATT. 


- 


Elegantly bo 


Big Brother Dick. By H. B. LEATHAM. 

A Long Chase. By G. MOCKLER. 

Flix and Flox. By Mrs. STATHAM. 

When Granny was Young: A Story for 
Girls. 

Two is Company. By L. E. TIDDEMAN. 


Top Brick off the Chimney. By J. 
CHAPPELL. 


Six in a Doll’s House. By E. M. WATER- 
WORTH. 


A New Friend. By GERALDINE MOCKLER. 
The King’s Castle. By H. B. LEATHAM. 
Nobody’s Pet. , By A. DE V. DAWSON. 


Lady Pa F. S. HoLLineas. 

Vertaand tte! By WYNYARD THORP. 
Ss cle Jack 

Mrs. Hol. hes. 


Grantetther” 8 Forget-ane- -nots. 

The Kitchen Cat. By AMY WALTON. 
The Royal Eagle. By LovISA THOMPSON. 
From Over the Sea. By L. E. TIDDEMAN. 
Two Little Mice. By Mrs. GARLICK. 

A Little Man-of-War. 

Lady Daisy. By CAROLINE STEWART. 
Dew. By H. Mary WILSON. 

Chris’s Old Violin. By J. LocKHART. 
Mischievous Jack. By ALICE CORKRAN. 
The Twins. By L. E. TIDDEMAN. 

Pet’s Project. By Cora LANGTON. 

The Chosen Treat. By C. WYATT. 
Little Neighbours. By ANNIE S. FENN. 
Jim: A Story of Child Life. By C. BURKE. 


—_—————_ 


The Golden Plums; And other Stories. 
Shucks: A Story for Boys. 
Sylvia Brooke. By HARK 
The Little Cousin. By ANNIE 8. 
In Cloudland. By Mrs. MUSGRAVE. 
Jack and the Gypsies. 

A Little Hero. By Mrs. MUSGRAVE. 
The Queen of Squats. 

Little Troublesome. 

My Lady May. By H. Bou.twoop. 
Prince Jon’s Pilgrimage. 

Harold’s Ambition. By JENNIE PERRETT. 
Sepperl the Drummer-Boy. 
Fisherman Grim. | 

Hans the Painter. 

Aboard the “Mersey”. By Mrs. CUPILES. 
A Blind Pupil. By A. 8. FENN. 

Lost and F d. By Mrs, C. ROTHER. 


Little Curiosity. By J. M. CALLWELL. 
Sara the Wool-gatherer. 

Fairy Stories: told by PENELOPE. 

A New Year’s Tale. By M. A. CURRIE. 
Little Mop. By Mrs. BRAY. 

The Tree Cake. By W. L. ROOPER. 
Nurse Peggy and Little Dog Trip. 
Wild Marsh-Marigolds. By D. DALE. 
Fanny’s King. By DARLEY DALE. 
Cleared at Last. By JULIA GODDARD. 
Kitty’s Cousin. By H. B. MACKENZIE. 
Little Dolly Forbes. By A. S. FENN. 
A Year with Nellie. By A. 8. FENN. 
The Little Brown Bird. 

The Maid of Domremy. 

Little Eric: A Story of Honesty. 

Uncle Ben the Whaler. 

The Palace of Luxury. 

The Charcoal-Burner. 

Willy Black: A Story of Doing Right. 
The Horse and His Ways. 

The Shoemaker’s Present. 

Lights to Walk by. 

The Little Merchant. 

Nicholina: A Story about an Iceberg. 


f 


Whisk and Buzz. By Mrs. GARLICK. 


Tales Easy and Small for the Youngest 
of All. By JENNETT HUMPHREYS. 


In Holiday Time; And other Stories. 
Old Dick Grey and Aunt Kate’s Way. 
Maud’s Doll and her Walk. 


Blackie & Son’s Books for Young People. 1} 
—{ \i\l\ it: - a 


New Series of Children’s Books. 


Pas ’ BY POPULAR AUTHORS 


AT 3d., 2d., AND Id. rll 


In prettily-designed cloth covers. Illustrated. Very suitable for 
Sunday-School Rewards. 
” 


48 pagces—Threepence each. 
Bears and Dacoits. By G. A. HENTY. 


Our Scratch Eleven. By JOHN C. 
HUTCHESON. 


Surly Joe. By G. A. HENTY. 
Turn again, Whittington... By JULIA 


A Perilous Voyage. By GREGSON Gow. 


The King who was a Cobbler. By M. 
CORBET-SEY MOUR. 


The Vicar's Little Treat. By GREGSON 


a gh Mistake. By E. BrapsHaw 


GODDARD. BS ’ SHERWOOD. 
Grace Darling: ssl ot prea ~The _aateene the Ring. By Mrs. 
In Safe Keeping. By Lucy WHEELOCK. | age! Bay Mea CORPER- 
an Packet containing the 12 Books, 3s. 


32 pages—Twopence each. 
Boppy’s Repentance. By ALICE CORK- | fii Chestnut Horse. By E. KING 
AN. ALL. G 


White-Faced Dick. By G. A. HENTY. A Ride that Saved a Country. By M. 
Wetford Cricket Club. By PENELOPE Cone eens 
LESLIE. The Blotted Copy-Book. By Mrs. BRAY. 
The Soldier Dog of France. The Mother’s Choice. By GREGSON Gow. 
The Foolish Butterfly. By G. Jenner. | Wilful Tom. By JEAN Gow, 
Glen Farm. By CAROLINE STEWART. A Brave Deed. Bea Cone rT: SEYMOUR. 
Packet containing the 12 Books, 2. ” 


« 


16 pages—One Penny each. 
The Gold Sovereign: The Story of an | The Spectre Ship. By M. CORBET-SEY- 
MOUR. 


Honest Boy. 
Willy’s Flower. By DARLEY DALE. _ Jack and Jim. By E. KING HALL. 
The White Rat. By Ascort R, HOPE. A Big Brave Dex. By Conmront- 
Wrecked in Sight of Home. MOU 
Only Twice. By Ay WALTON. Through the Garden Hedge. By Grke- 


What a Boy Did. SON GOW. 
That Poor Monkey. By E. Kine Hatt. | The Three Kittens. By E. KING HALL. 


Packet containing the 12 Books, Is. 


BLACKIE & SON, Limitep; LONDON, GLASGOW, AND DUBLIN. 


Pe ee: ) 
WEW SERIES OF BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES AND 


. BLACKIE’S — 5 am 
-.» SCHOOL AND HOME LIBRA 


— clearly printed — strongly bound. 


Car 


In making a choice 
the aim has been to 


ect books 


e vast treasure-house of English literature 


that will appeal to young minds; 


books that are good as literature, stimulating, varied and attractive in 


subject-matter, and of 
boy and girl ought to 
read again and again. 


porentiiy interest ; books, indeed, which every 
know, and which, if once read, are sure to be 


The Library ineludes lives of heroes ancient and modern, records of 
travel and adventure by sea and land, fiction of the highest class, his- 


toricahype mente 


ln crown S8vo volumes. 


rongly 


The Rifle Rangers, By Captain Mayne 
Reid, 

The Downfall of Napoleon. By Sir 
Walter Scott. 

What Katy Did at School. , 

The Log Book of a Midshipman. 

Macaulay’s Essays on English History, 

Autobiographies of Boyhood. 

Holiday House. By Catherine Sinclair. 

Wreck. of the ‘Wager. 42> 4 

What Katy Did. By Miss Coolidge. 

Miss Austen’s Northanger Abbey. 

Miss Edgeworth’s The Good Governess. 

Martineau’s Feats on the Fiord. 

Marryat’s Poor Jack. : 


Passages in the Life of-a Galley-Slave. | 


The Snowstorm. By Mrs. Gore. 
Life of Dampier. 

The Cruise of the Midge. 
Lives & Voyages of Drake & Cavendi 
Edgeworth’s Moral 


Tales. | 
irving’s Conquest of da. 
Marryat’s The Settlers anad, 


‘‘Messrs. Blackie are d 
spicuous good taste in the se 
for this cheap series. oe 
ought to find their way rap 
not merely into village 
the homes of the peop 
country.”—Speaker. 


Detailed Prospectus 
Le 


Lonpon: BLACKIE & SON, Limite 
AND DUBLIN. 
ow 


t GLASGOW 


s of natural history, and tales of 


oO T ism 
. The Basket of Fiowerst 
® | Miss Mitford's Our Village. 


life. 


_ . i = ‘ 
READY, -* 35 
bound in cloth. Prige rs. each. 


Scott’s Ivanhoe. 2 Vols. 
Michael Scott's Tom Cringle’s Log. 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 
White’s Natural History of Selborne. 
Cooper’s The Pathfinder. 
The Lamplighter. By Miss Cummins, 
Old Curiosity,Shop. 2 Vols. 
Plutarch’s Lives of Greek Heroes. 
Parry’s Third Voyage. 
Cooper's Deerslayer. 
Miss Alcott’s Little Women. 
é t's Masterman Ready. 


Marryat’s Children of the New 

Autobiography of Benjamin 

|.Lamb’s Tales from SHiakspeare. 

A ei Two Years Before the Mast. 
_Southey’s Life of Nelson. 

Waterton’s Wanderings. 

Anson’s Voyage Round the World. 


The Library is one of the most intelli- 
b enterprises in connection with juvenile 
iterature of recent years. . . . glance 
at the list proves that the editing is in the 
nds of e one who understands the 
i} : althy boys and girls.”—Book- 


rs 


ent post free on Application. 


